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Potatoes 
Lettuce 
Wheat 


_ Cotton Damping-Off 

' Cabbage 
Cauliflower Club & Black Root 
Broccoli 


Brussels Sprouts 
Certain Ornamentals Crown Rot 


Black Rot 
Stem Rot 


Flower Blight 
Alfalfa & Clover Crown Rot 
Green Beans 


MATHIESON 


NOW ACCEPTED FOR: 


Root & Stem Rot 

Scab & Damping-Off 
Leaf Drop & Bottom Rot 
Common Smut 


TERRACLOR successfully controls certain soil-borne diseases. The damage caused 
by these diseases has been realized only recently, much of it having been attributed 
to other agents. TERRACLOR is the first powdered, non-volatile soil fungicide intro- 
duced. TERRACLOR has a long residual action — one application often is effective 
from planting time to crop maturity. 


Available as: 20% Dust, 75% Wettable Powder and 2 Lb. Emulsifiable. 
*TERRACLOR is a trademark of Olin Mathieson Chemical Corporation 
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When dealers and farmers are 


screaming for fertilizers and dry 
mixing plants are pushing for 
superphosphates, you can be sure that 
International will meet your toughest 
schedules for deliveries of quality- 


controlled phosphate. For here at 


WwW H = N T Hi E - RE Ss s U R E f S fe) | International we have the resources 


here are resources and facilities to meet your demands. Six 
to h elp you big mines and plants. Huge storage 
capacity. A full range of grades of 


quality-controlled phosphates. And the 


: ability to handle routine or 


emergency orders on time. 


for Industry 


and Agriculture 


quality controlled... 


PHOSPHATES 


* for the manufacture of complete fertilizers. 
* for the manufacture of industrial chemicals 


* ground rock phosphate for direct application 
to the soil. 


PHOSPHATE MINERALS DIVISION 
INTERNATIONAL MINERALS 

& CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
General Offices: 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 
Phosphate Mines and Plants in Florida at Noralyn, 


Peace Valley, Achan, Mulberry; in Tennessee at 
Mt. Pleasant and Wales. 
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HARVEST TIME 


MADE EASIER AND 


MORE PROFITABLE W 
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Ts THROUGH pioneering research and development of defoliants and desic- 
TS cants, PENNSALT has become a leader in this field of agricultural 
chemicals. Because chemical harvest aids make harvesting easier, more 
economical and, therefore, more profitable, the use of these products is 
rapidly increasing. Through technical development, PENNSALT is 
constantly striving to improve its widely used defoliants and desiccants. 
= 40 In the meantime, in seeking a perfect defoliant, several candidates are 
being field tested. The newest one is PENCO DESICCANT L-10, which 
is available only in Texas this season for use on cotton. 


So, for increased sales and profits, stock the broad line of PENCO 
defoliants and desiccants. Write your nearest PENNSALT CHEM- 
ICALS office for service bulletins. 


PENNSYLVANIA SALT MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY OF WASHINGTON 


AURORA, ILL. TACOMA, WASHINGTON BRYAN, TEX. 
Berkeley, Calif. Los Angeles, Calif. Montgomery, Ala. Portland, Ore. 


Producing Chemicals for Farm, Home and Industry for Over 105 Years 
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This Month’s Cover 


United-Heckathorn flying box car spray 
plane covers Miami's residential area 
with malathion spray, designed to kill 
Mediterranean Fruit Fly infestation. 
(Agricultural Chemicals, July, p. 87) 
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Farming today requires a bigger investment per worker than 
most major industries. It takes money to make money farming. 


Fertilizer is one of the lowest cost items the farmer buys, closer 
to pre-war prices than anything else needed to grow crops. Fertilizer 
helps a farmer to get greater returns from his other investments in land, 
labor, machinery and other production costs. 


The vital importance of fertilizer to the farmer is being brought 
to the attention of millions of readers of farm magazines in a powerful and 


continuing campaign conducted by Nitrogen Division, eines Chemical 
& Dye Corporation. 


Shown on the opposite page is one in a series of big, full-page 
advertisements appearing in farm magazines. Others have preceded it 
and more will follow. We trust that this campaign meets with your 


approval and we will greatly appre any comments or suggestions 
you may wish to send us. 
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“My farm has been in my family more 
than 100 years—and it has been making 
money most of that time. It’s making 
money today, with the help of a good 
rotation, deep soil that holds water, and 
plenty of fertilizer. My grandfather had 
a plow, an axe, a corn knife and a flail, 
a cradle and a scythe — plus some mighty 
well calloused hands. He and my dad 
farmed on their feet; I try to farm from 
my tractor seat. I've got more power, 
more machinery, better seed, bigger fields 
and less hired help. Best of all, I’ve got 
more fertilizer and I use it. 


““My pastures aren’t just exercise lots for 
my cows. Fertilizer makes the grass roots 
shoot up real feed. My corn and wheat 
fields aren’t just exercise lots for me and 
my plow and combine or corn picker. 
They produce grain—and profits. 


“I’m not seeding as much wheat land 
as I did three years ago. But a 40-acre 
lot with 8 tons of fertilizer turned out 
more profit in ’56 than 60 acres with 3 
tons of fertilizer in ’55. That’s why I’m 
putting 8 tons on 33 acres of wheat this 
fall. I used to stay about the state aver- 
age with 25-bushel acre yields. This sum- 
mer I got 36 bushels. With good moisture 
next winter, I figure to combine close to 
1,300 bushels of wheat next July. And 
I'll make some money — without piling up 
any surplus grain. 
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“I’m feeding more corn than I sell. Ex- 
cept for a couple of real dry years, I’ve 
boosted my per-acre yield every year for 
the last 10 years. The right hybrid helps 
—but fertilizer really does the trick. This 
year I’m using about $32 worth of fertili- 
zer per acre of corn. The way it’s earing 
out, I should get a yield well over 100 
bushels. This corn won’t cost me more 
than 60 cents a bushel in the crib. 


“Yes—1l farm from where | sit on my 
tractor. From here, I can’t figure out this 
year’s farm program, or next year’s. But 
I know I can grow crops cheaper when 
I use enough fertilizer. My County Agent 
says fertilizer is lower priced than any- 
thing else I buy to grow a crop. He says 
it’s so and I know it works. Fertilizer, 
makes crops grow profits. That’s what 
I’m interested in—acres that make me 
money —not acres that just keep me busy. 


“Fertilizer pulled me through my tough- 
est year—a drouth in ’36. And I figure 
fertilizer will work better now, because: I 
use more of it. Big acre yields with fer- 
tilizer help me squeeze down the cost per 
bushel—so I can squeeze out a better 
profit.” 


The fertilizer industry serves the farmer. 
Nitrogen Division serves the fertilizer 
industry as America’s leading supplier 
of nitrogen for use in mixed fertilizers. 
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See Your 
County Agent 


Ask your County Agent 

to recommend the an- 

alyses and the amounts 
of fertilizers best suited for your crops 
and soils. His advice to you is based on 
the latest official recommendations from 
your Extension Service and Experiment 
Station. 


See Your 
& <3) Banker 
ee NE 
A= VA Bankers are alert to 


[WF 
ag 
\ . Vy, ay good investments. They 
pea SS know that fertilizer pays 
a big return in bigger yields of better 


quality crops. If you need money to buy 
more fertilizer, talk it over with your 


banker. ee eqnldt 
Been 
See Your z| 
Dealer {i\ 


Your fertilizer dealer can 
supply you with a good —= 
brand of fertilizer in the amounts and 
analyses as recommended by your County 
Agent. Help your dealer to get your fer- 
tilizer to you on time by placing your 
order early and accepting prompt deliv- 
ery. It pays to have your fertilizer on hand 
when you need it. Remember, fertilizer 
grows farm profits. Make sure you use 
enough this year! 


NITROGEN DIVISION attied chemical & Dye Corporation 
New York 6, N. Y. © Hopewell, Va. © Ironton, Ohio 
Omaha 7, Neb. ¢ Indianapolis 20, Ind. ¢ Columbia 1, $. C. 
Atlante 3, Ga. © Kalamozoo, Mich. * Columbia, Mo. 
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Puzzled Ke 


You may be puzzled about 
what the stock market will do 
... but there can be no question 
about what magazine to read. 


Agricultural Chemicals offers 
you some 60 editorial pages 
each month, devoted to the tech- 
nical and practical develop- 
ments of the agricultural chem- 
icals industry ... a balanced 
distribution of articles and 
news of interest to the manu- 
facturer and distributor of in- 
herbi- 


secticides, fertilizers, 


cides, ete. 


A technically trained staff is 
at YOUR service to edit, and 
imterpret the information YOU 
are interested in—news, fea- 
ture articles, meeting reports. 


You can’t afford not to be a 
subscriber. Send in the card 
bound in on page 90 to start 
getting your copies now! 
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Pea Aphid Control . . . Parathion and malathion effective in 
control measures against pea aphid on peas and alfalfa. Alfalfa 
growers prefer helicopter application to ground treatment, because . 


of absence of crop damage by application equipment. Page 32. 


Method for Making Strong H,PO, 


sulfate as anhydrite crystals unique feature of a new method de- 


. . . Precipitation of calcium 


veloped in Sweden for making strong phosphoric acid suitable 
for making triple superphosphate without previous evaporation. 
Page 51. 


About the Miller Law 


cause trouble are those which deviate materially from label in- 


. . . Uses of pesticides that are going to 


structions, cautions McKay McKinnon, in endorsing the “Follow 
the Label” program. Page 44. 
Plant Growth and Reaction . . . An analysis of the influence of 
phosphoric acid on the metabolism of plants. Phosphoric acid 
found to promote the metabolism of carbohydrates, and thus favor 
the formation of a series of secondary plant materials. Page 3+. 
"56 Insecticide Recommendations . The Entomology Re- 
search Branch of the Agricultural Research Service offers 102 
pages of charts listing pesticide recommendations for control of 
specific pests on specific crops. Page 41. 

Seed Treatment . . . A new field of pesticide usage — may 
eventually offer a package deal to the grower to include plant 
nutrients, fungicides, insecticides, trace elements and possible other 
additives, according to Dr. W. H. Lange, University of Cali- 
fornia. Page 36, 
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On time d ENSOL solu- 
tions have helped to build Spencer’s 
reputation for dependable service to 
mixers throughout the country. 
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America’s Growing Name In Chemicals 


SPENCER CHEMICAL COMPANY, Dwight Bidg., Kansas City 5, Mo. District 
Sales Offices: Atlanta, Ga.; Chicago, III.; Memphis, Tenn.; Works: Pittsburg, 


Kans.; Henderson, Ky.; Chicago, Ill.; Vic 


ksburg, Miss.; Orange, Texas. 


DIAMMONIUM PHOSPHATE 
BASED COMPOUNDS 


Dorr-Oliver designs plants produc- 


ing directly from 32% P2Os5 phos- 
phoric acid a wide variety of com- 
pounds such as 14-14-14, 14-28-14, 
12-36-12, 11-48-0, 16-20-0 and 


PHOSPHORIC ACID 


Dorr-Oliver designs plants for pro- 
ducing strong acid (32 to 33% P2Os5) 
directly by its well-known process 
using the revolutionary new Dorr- 
Oliver Traveling Pan Filter. 


PHOSPHORIC ACID 
EVAPORATION 


Dorr-Oliver designed vacuum evap- 
orator stations eliminate serious 
scaling, reduce P2Os5 losses to a 
negligible point and involve no fume 
problem. 


18-48-0 as hard, uniform, free- 
flowing granules based on mono or 
diammonium phosphates. 


TRIPLE SUPERPHOSPHATE 
FOR DIRECT APPLICATION 


Dorr-Oliver designs plants to pro- 
duce hard, uniform, free-flowing 
granules by its own process requir- 
ing evaporation to only 38% P20; 
with no need for subsequent curing. 


NON-GRANULAR 
TRIPLE SUPERPHOSPHATE 


Dorr-Oliver designs plants for pro- 
ducing a soft triple superphosphate 
with optimum characteristics for 
mixing and ammoniation. 


Dorr-Oliver has had 40 years’ experience 
in the field of concentrated fertilizer pro- 
duction via the wet process of manufac- 
turing phosphoric acid. Dorr-Oliver de- 
signs and builds complete plants. 

Let us send an engineer to discuss your 
requirements. 


MIXING AND GRANULATION 


Dorr-Oliver designs plants for pro- 
ducing compounds in the form of 
hard, uniform, free-flowing granules 
from a variety of raw materials in 
solid or liquid form. 


ENGINEERING EQUIPMENT 
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from GAF... high pressure acetylene derivatives with 3 centers of reactivity 


} 


a chemical intermediate and corrosion inhibitor 


NEW: ELIMINATES HYDROGEN EMBRITTLEMENT 


ie th 


Propargyl Alcohol 


Low concentrations of propargyl alcohol in acid pickling baths inhibit or completely eliminate hydrogen embrittlement. Bend 
angles of 180° are obtained in a modified Zapffe method of testing. A special data bulletin is available on request. 


chemical intermediate: 

Propargy! alcohol, HC=CCH.OH, with its three centers of 
reactivity, primary alcohol, triple bond and active hydrogen, 
has proven itself a valuable tool in the synthesis of pharma- 
ceuticals, essential oibs, agricultural and specialty chemicals. 


a chemical intermediate and agricultural soil sterilizer 


Propargyl bromide, HC =CCH,Br, has three centers of reac- 
tivity; triple bond, bromine atom, and acetylenic hydrogen. 
Synthesis of terpinoid structures such as vitamin A, plant 
growth hormones, etc., is possible through Reformatsky-type 
reactions. Some propargyl amines and propargyl ethers syn- 
thesized from propargyl. bromide have physiologic activity as 
morphine antagonists and hormones. Used in the synthesis 
of propargyl substituted barbiturates. 


corrosion inhibitor: 

Propargyl alcohol fs an excellent corrosion inhibitor for 
mineral acids and stabilizer for chlorinated solvents. 
properties: 

Propargyl alcohol is a colorless, stable liquid, infinitely 
miscible in water, benzene, ethanol and other organic solvents. 


Propargyl Bromide 


Propargyl bromide has been found to be highly effective as 
an agricultural soil fumigant. 


Almost colorless liquid, insoluble in water, soluble in ethers, 
benzene and hydrocarbons. 


ACETYLENE GCHEMICALCS DEPART ME hie 


For technical 
information, 
price schedules 
and samples 
write to: 


435 HUDSON STREET : 


ANTARA:. 


CHEMICALS 


é A SALES DIVISION OF 
GENERAL ANILINE & FILM CORPORATION 


NEW YORK 14, NEW YORK 


Built for Big Capacities 
and for Big Economies 


IF you are putting up a new plant or expanding your present 
one, the installation of a Raymond Super Roller Mill can give 
you important savings over multiple units of equivalent total 
output. “ 


This big machine enables you to combine the entire produc- 
tion of phosphate rock, or agricultural limestone, or insecti- 
cide materials, in a single unit of equipment . . . a dustless, 
automatic, continuous process. 


The Raymond Super Roller Mill.conserves space, centralizes 
operations, simplifies material handling, and saves on instal- 
lation, maintenance and supervision costs. 


More than 200 Raymond installations are grinding all grades 
of phosphate rock for both acidulation purposes and direct 
application. Whatever your pulverizing problem, be sure to 
look into the economies of Raymond Super Roller Mills. 


SoepmRnerryer erm 


- RAYMOND 
MILES 


Write for Raymond 
Catalog No. 79 for 
Roller Mills . . . o7 
Bulletin No. 68 for 
insecticide grinding. 


RAYMOND 
LABORATORY 
MILL 


For making test runs 
on-small batches of 
materials, Ask for 
lates? “Lab” Bulletin. - 


E FERING, INC. 
1314 NORTH BRANCH ST. 
CHICAGO 22, ILLINOIS Keaymer ENGINEERIN SALES OFFICES IN 


Combustion Engineering-Superheater Ltd. 
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Montreal, 


i 
if 
‘¢ 
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PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Canada 
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Manufactured by 
CHEMAGRO 
CORPORATION 
New York. N. Bs 


Under license from 
FARBENFABRIKEN 
BAYER 


Leverkusen, Germany 


DIPTEREX® 


Sugar Bait Fly Killer 


DIPTEREX attracts and kills both resistant and non-resistant 
strains of houseflies with outstanding effectiveness. It is approved : 

_ for use inside and around dairy barns, poultry houses, stables, : 
stock pens and similar areas where fly populations are intense or 
bothersome. | 


The active ingredient of DIPTEREX Sugar Bait Fly Killer is Bayer | 
L 13/59, a recent chemical development of Farbenfabriken Bayer. 


DIPTEREX is available in ten pound metal pails packed four 
to a case and in one pound canisters packed twelve to a case. 


*Registered Trademark 


CHEMAGRO CORPORATION 


437 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N.Y 
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Addreace all cammunications to 


ASHCRAFT-WILKINSON CO. 


Fyclucivea Dictributors 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


Prble Addracee Acheraft 
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HEAVY DUTY J 
BAG CLOSING /} 


—calls for 


STYLE 20500B 


This heavy duty unit is designed for closing 100 Ib. textile or multiwall paper 
bags at rates up to 3,840 bags per 8 hr. day. Gear driven horizontal and in- 
clined conveyor. Counterbalanced sewing head easily adjustable for height 
of bag. Sewing speed synchronized with conveyor speed. Choice of controls. 
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NION SPECIAL builds 

sewing heads and auxiliary 
equipment for closing all types 
and sizes of filled bags. These 
sewing heads set the standard 
the world over for speed, eco- 
nomy, and dependability — 
wherever the product is bagged. 
They stand up longer in all kinds 
of service and under the most 
severe working conditions. They 
are capable of high production 
day-in and day-out. For detailed 
information, ask for a copy of 
Bulletin No. 200. See our nearest 


representative Or write today. 


Union Special MACHINE COMPANY 


447 N. Franklin St., Chicago 10, III. 


SEND FOR 
BULLETIN No. 200 


TENNESSEE CORPORATION 


From mining through research and chemical processing to profitable farming. 


Why do dicate contol sehediles call 


(> feeiehiieg of wit Copper 7” 


Because research, and the experience of successful 
growers shows that copper fungicides are the best 
disease protection and insurance available with which 


to send their crops to market or storage. 


Check These Money Making FACTS: 


_ Increased yields of number one quality. The 
type increase that produces greater profits. 


i Improved storage and keeping qualities. It is 
the yield of number one’s out of storage that 
pays dividends. 


Improved eating and flavor properties. Don’t 
jeopardize your future and most important— 
the consumer—through the sale of “‘flat,”” 
watery produce. 


SeeAG 
peeks, 


Economical to use. Compare the overall cost 
of TRI-BASIC against the organics. 


Easy to apply. Spray or dust. Compatible 
with other pesticides. . 


No residue tolerance restrictions. Use as rec- 
ommended. Insure against seizure or con- 
; demnation. 


. 
\ 


GET TENNESSEE TRI-BASIC 
COPPER SULPHATE 


ta, make request on your firm’s letterhead. 
pane teD RES gees 
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Pyrenone* formulations are your— 


Hast pet 


fo Drotaet Gorn 


ir pays to protect the food value of 
corn — as it goes into storage. That’s the 
only sensible way to protect its market 
value. 

Pyrenone Grain Protectants, when 
properly applied to corn, popcorn, bar- 
ley, rye and rough rice as they are binned, 
not only stop insect damage before it gets 
started .. . but continue to provide pro- 
tection against new insect invasions all 
season long. 

There is no effect upon the odor or taste 
of foods prepared from corn which has 
been treated with Pyrenone. Hence local 
mills can grind it into grits and meal for 
human consumption. 

Under the Miller Bill, legal tolerances 


Dyranong 


GRAIN PROTECTANTS 


Sales Headquarters: 1701 Patapsco Avenue, Baltimore 26, Md. 


of Pyrenone — when applied to stored 
grains — are 20 p.p.m. for piperonyl bu- 
toxide and 3 p.p.m. for pyrethrins. These 
tolerances are ample to provide for pre- 
paratory spraying of bins as well as for 
treatment of the stored grain itself. 

To protect hybrid seed corn against in- 
sect infestations, today’s progressive seed 
growers apply a slurry made of Pyrenone 
O. F. 75-7.5. Seed corn treated with this 
slurry, and left over after the planting 


season, may be fed to farm animals with ~ 


no ill effects whatsoever. . 

For complete information on Pyrenone, 
get im touch with the nearest office of 
Fairfield Chemical Division, Food 
Machinery and Chemical Corporation. 


Branches in Principal Cities 


‘In Canada: Natural Products Corporation, Toronto and Montreal 


NIAGARA Insecticides, Fungicides and Industrial Sulphur 


OHIO-APEX Plasticizers and Chem 


ft FMC CHEMICALS INCLUDE: WESTVACO Alkalis, Chlorinated Chemicals and Carbon Bisulfide « BECCO Pero xygen 
Me Chemicals is 


FAIRFIELD Pesticide Compounds and Organic Chemicals * WESTVACO Phosphates, Barium and Magnesium Chemicals 


feo Sscmmeny 
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gives tobacco plants 


AERO’ Cyanamid 


GRANULAR 


os 


a better start — 


Treated tobacco plant bed, at left, shows excellent weed control and 
abundant, healthy plants. Untreated bed, at right, is heavily bur- 
dened with weeds. 


in life 


Tobacco growers have learned that 

it pays to control weeds in tobacco plant beds 
with AERO CYANAMID, Granular. 

Better weed control and healthier plants, 
which grow off faster in the field 

after transplanting, save the grower time 
and labor... help him grow 

a more profitable crop. 


Used most widely in tobacco plant beds, 
CYANAMID will also give a better start in life 
to all kinds of vegetables started in plant 
beds. And CYANAMID has many other 

uses, including pre- and post-emergence 
weed control, and plow-under 

with crop wastes to make humus. 


If you are not now selling AERO CYANAMID, 
Granular, you will find it a profitable 
addition to your line of. 

products. Write for complete 

information, helpful sales literature. 


AMERICAN LOM PANY 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS DIVISION 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
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Producers of; 
AERO® Cyanamid: Fertilizers—Defoliants—Herbicides 


AEROPRILLS® Fertilizer Grade Ammonium Nitrate 

AERO® Ammonium Sulphate 

ANHYDROUS AMMONIA 

PHOSPHATES for Acidulation and Direct Application 
THIOPHOS® Parathion Technical 

MALATHION Technical 

CYANOGAS® Galcium Cyanide Fumigants 

HCN Fumigants 

POTASSIUM CYANATE Weedkiller for Agriculture and Turf 
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SALESMEN... 
to help boost 
YOUR profits! 


LION Advertisements 
Sell LION Nitrogen, and 
Your Mixed Goods, Too! 


Extra profits 
for you are. 


Continuous Lion advertising appears in lead- 

ing farm publications, month-after-month, to 

pre-sell the Lion brand to farmers—and to sell 
the value of your mixed fertilizers as well! 


__) Beet the Cost-Price Squeexe! 


AAD Om STAVE Exptnimant sanon HE3r8., 


each 1 
Properly invested in 


will ro tT RATE 
on the average 
torn crop 


Ore essrage rates: $3 16 $3 on « 
$2 % Hon wheat $3 40 $4 on amet prone 


Ranch-Southern: Agriculturist, Progressive Farmer, 
The Farmer, Nebraska Farmer, Kansas Farmer, Prairie 
Farmer, Wallace’s Farmer & Iowa Homestead, Wisconsin i 
Agriculturist and Farmer, Missouri Ruralist and Missouri ) 
Farmer. All of these advertisements are in color. 


| 
Current advertisements are appearing in Farm and ) 


= 
e stern ia 12 grow 
lan) —shich you can’ do throsgh the 


Each Lion advertisement promotes the economic benefits of 
properly using fertilizers, including Lion Ammonium Nitrate, . 

to help increase the farmer’s profits. Each advertisement sells | 
hard on the importance of soil tests in:the intelligent use of all com- 
mercial fertilizers. Lion, a leader in nitrogen production, leads the 
way to good fertilization practices . .. to better profits for you! 


[Sy eer ntact ray 
acd oct meme fas careany 


LION’S QUALITY LINE OF NITROGEN FERTILIZER MATERIALS 


LION ANHYDROUS AMMONIA— 82.2% nitrogen. Quality guaranteed. 
LION AQUA AMMONIA—Ammonia content above 30%—other grades to suit your requirements. 
LION AMMONIUM NITRATE FERTILIZER—Improved spherical pellets. Guaranteed 33.5% nitrogen. 
LION NITROGEN FERTILIZER SOLUTIONS—Various types to suit your particular manufacturing needs. 
LION SULPHATE OF AMMONIA—White, uniform, free-flowing crystals. Guaranteed 21% nitrogen. 


H) 
LION OIL 


A DIVISION OF MONSANTO 
CHEMICAL COMPANY 


COMPAN Y 


EL DORADO, ARKANSAS 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: Lion Oil Building, El Dorado, Ark. © Insurance Exchange Building, Des Moines, la. 
National Bank of Commerce Building, New Orleans, La. * 1401 Building, Atlanta, Ga. 
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August 17-25 — 10th International Aug. 30 — South Carolina Plant 
ER D AR Congress of Entomology, McGill Food Educational Society, Clem- 

RA EETI i G CAL University and University of Mon- son House, Clemson, S. C. 

treal, Ottawa, Canada. 


Sept. 5-7—WNational Agricultural 


Aug. 20-22 — American Society of Chemicals Association, 23rd an- 
July 29-Aug. 2 — American Institute Agronomy, Corn Belt Branch, nual meeting, Essex and Sussex 
of Cooperation, North Carolina Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. Hotel, Spring Lake, N. J. 
piste Collet) alae a Aug. 22-24—Beltwide Cotton Mech- Sept. 11-14 — Packaging Machinery 
August 14-15—Ohio Pesticide Meet- anivation Cont Rileniaebioten & Materials Exposition of 1956, 
ing, Ohio Agricultural Exper- Allanta. Ga Public Auditorium, Cleveland. 
t Station, Wooster, Ohio. iin Sys : : 
wars oe ae ‘ r as August 26-30—American Institute of Sept 18 19 Ameren Chamicm 
Aug. 15—Connecticut Agricultural BicléaicaloeSe Se Society, Atlantic City, N. J. 
Experiment Station Field Day, 2288 maarh ti aig : Sept. 18-19 — Chemicals in Food 
Mt. Carmel, Conn. American Soc. for Horticultura Pecauciets : 
re Science, University of Connecti- roduction Symposium at the na- 
a postr deatnts ee ag tt aot. Starve. Cone: tional meeting of the American 
or supervisors. soponsore Y ‘ ae ; Chemical Society, Atlantic City, 
the National Safety Council. Aug. 28-29 — Fertilizer Meeting, N. |. Y ty 
Cape Fear Hotel, Wilmington, Nebraska Agricultural College, im ; : 
N.C. Liricoln. eke Sept. 27-29 Florida Fruit & Vege- 


table Association, 13th conven- 
- tion, Hotel Fontainebleau, Miami 
Beach. 


superior grinding equipment since 189] Oct. 4-5—Iowa Pest Control Asso- 


ciation, Des Moines, Ia. 


BRADLEY PNEUMATIC HERCULES MILL spe Waa iE * Secreta, 


tel, San Mateo, Cal. 
Oct. 16-18—Canadian Agricultural 


Provides a uniform grind from 20 to 325 mesh. Floor level installation 


provides easy accessibility . . . lowest installation and maintenance Chemicals Assoc., Sheraton Brock 
costs. Durable, non-clogging vibratory feeder for dependable, worry- Hotel, Niagara Falls, Ontario, 
free operation . . . even on material with some amount of moisture. Canada, 
Oct. 14-15—International Sanitation 
Maintenance Show and Cont. 
City Coliseum, New York City 
: Oct. 15—Chemical Sales Clinic, 
fo r Fin e ar Commodore, New York 
An i ; Oct. 16-17—National Nitrogen Selu- 
g! inding of tions Assn., City Roditodunt 
ii Sioux City, Ia. 
Zmestone 


Oct. 16-18 — Fertilizer Industry 
Round Table, Shoreham Hotel, 
Park Room, Washington, D. C. 

Oct. 19—Control Officials Associ- 
ation, Shoreham Hotel, Washing- 
ton; Disc, 

Oct. 22-25—National Pest Control 
Association, Sheraton - Cadillac 
Hotel, Detroit, Mich. 

Oct. 25 — Middle West Soil Im- 
provement Committee, Sherman 
Hotel, Chicago, Il. 

Nov. 2—Fertilizer Industry Work 
Conference, Atlanta-Biltmore Ho- 
tel, Atlanta 

Nov. 7-9 — Agricultural Ammonia 
Institute, Atlanta Biltmore Hotel. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Nov. 7-9 — Pacific Northwest Plant 
Food Association, Harrison Hot 
Springs Hotel, British Columbia. 

Nov. 11-13—California Fertilizer As- 


£ iation, C do Hotel, Coro- 
for Semi-fine BRADLEY HERCULES MILL nadh Cail” 2 


Nov. 18-20—Midwest Garden Show, 


phosphate 


rocks, ete. 


grinding of From rough to finish in one low-cost operation. Auto- Navy Pier, Chicago. 
‘ © matic electric feed control eliminates manual operation. Nov. 19-20 — Entomological Society 
agricultu ral Rugged, dustless construction, maximum accessibility, of America, Eastern Branch, Hotel 
A keep maintenance costs at an absolute minimum. In Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, N. J. 
limestone sizes to meet any requirements at moderate cost. _ Nov. 27-28—Indiana Fertilizer Con- 


ference. Memorial Union Build- 
ing, Purdue University, Layette, 
Ind. 


For complete information, write for catalogs No. 61-62 
Dec. 27-31 — Entomological Society 
of America, national meeting, 


PULVERIZER CO. 
Hotel New Yorker, New York 


ALLENTOWN, PENNA. BOSTON City. 
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TENNESSEE CORPORATION 


TRIPLE 


OSPHATE 


1. RUN-OF-PILE FOR MAXIMUM AMMONIATION 
2. GRANULAR FOR DIRECT APPLICATION 


3. PROMPT SERVICE TO MEET EVERY REQUIREMENT 


tt 


mnt 


nnn 


IN 
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There is no better source for quality and dependability 


2 


in Triple Superphosphate than U. S. Phosphoric Products. For 
nearly 30 years, this company has been producing superior 

phosphate fertilizers for maximum satisfaction and efficiency. 
Call upon your Bradley & Baker sales representative today to 


help you plan your shipments to your greatest advantage. 


Division 


TENNESSEE RODUCTS 


CORPORATION & Tampa, Florida 


Sales agents: BRADLEY & BAKER 
155 EAST 44th STREET * NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


District Sales Offices: ATLANTA * INDIANAPOLIS 
ST. LOUIS * NORFOLK * HOUSTON 


‘What do" "= 
your customers want | 
in livestock sprays? | 


They may not know it, but the answer is Cr4G Fly Repellent — 
because CrAG Fly Repellent gives them the satisfaction they want 
by meeting the three basic requirements for better livestock sprcys: 


Effectiveness... 


Crac Fly Repellent itself repels horse flies, stable flies, horn flies, and house 
flies. And, Crac Fly Repellent actually improves the effectiveness of insec- 


ticides such as methoxychlor and pyrethrins. 


Economy... 


Dairymen and cattlemen make more profit from increased yields of milk 
and beef when their stock are protected from flies with formulations based 
on Crac Fly Repellen 


gs Safety... 


Crac Fly Repellent is less toxic to animals than any other commonly used 


fly spray ingredient, including pyrethrins, synergists, or petroleum distillate. 


Find out more about Crac Fly Repellent and formulations with various in- 
secticides—write for full information today! 


A Division of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
30 East 42nd Street [Ifa New York 17, N. Y. 
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CARBIDE AND CARBON CHEMICALS COMPANY 


“Crag” is a registered trade-mark of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation. 
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oreatest S//P PREVENTION ever 


Here is a new high in preventing slippage. You more, you can safeguard your shipments; avert 
can’t see Hudson’s “Magnetized” coating, or accidents in customer’s storage. Let us demon- 
feel it. But “Magnetized” sacks, when stacked, strate this safer finish. We think you will see 
actually clutch each other. This coating holds that the extra security pays for itself many 


in tilt tests up to 40°. Now, for only pennies times over. Write for details, or use the coupon. 


HUDSON PULP & PAPER CORP. 
477 MADISON AVENUE * NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 


l I 

| | 

1 

! i 

| GENTLEMEN: I would like to know more about ‘Magnetized” | 

HUDSON PULP & PAPER CORP. Multiwalls. Please send me your test sample folder. 
477 MADISON AVENUE eN.Y. 22, N.Y. 1 NAME TITLE : —s ) 
Plants at 1 | 
PINE BLUFF, ARK. PALATKA, FLA. I COMPANY hs | 

WELLSBURG, W. VA. : ADDRESS , 

Se eee eg Se ZONE STATE ! 

the ENOUGH that makes the difference 1 i 

ee een 
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The Man from 


opens new doors to Multiwall 


ST.REGIS 
. ST.REGIS 
ST. REGIS 


ST.REGIS 


ST.REGIS 


beeeerery Sse pia 


ST. REGIS 


ST, REGIS 


ji 


DOOR ONE—A PASTED VALVE 
BAG DESIGNED FOR 
FERTILIZER 

Have you seen the new 
St. Regis Pasted Valve 
Bag? It’s going over big 
with packers of granu- 
lar fertilizers. It has a 
new insert sleeve that 
closes securely against 
the squared bag top... 
and that means less 
siftage, cleaner pack- 
ages, far less waste. 
You'll like the way the 
squared bag top gives 
you more room for 
your brand imprint 
and instructions. It 
makes for better stack- 
ing and loading, too. 


DOOR TWO—AN AUTOMATIC BAGGING SCALE THAT SPEEDS WEIGHING — 
You'll like the St. Regis 135-AS Model F automatic bagging 
scale because it operates on a pace-setting basis, giving you the 
high output needed in the short shipping season. This St. Regis 
scale gives you accurate weights within 5 oz. on 95% of all bags 
packed. Its single-bucket design means quick clean-out, fast 
weight adjustment, minimum downtime for grade changes. 


St. Regis 


bag savings 


DOOR THREE—YOU OPEN THIS ONE—St. Regis invites you to find out 
more about the Pasted Valve Bag, the 135-AS Model F Scale 
and the many other improvements in bagging, bagging equip- 
ment, palletizing, shipping, stacking, etc. The Man from St. 
Regis will bring you the information you want. Write for facts 
on the Pasted Valve Bag, the 135-AS Model F bagging scale 
or other St. Regis developments in the multiwall field. 


: 


Behind the Man from 
St. Regis stand ex- 
perts in every field of 
packaging, ready to 
serve vou. 


Multiwall Packaging Division 
St. Regis Paper Company, Dept. AC-856 
150 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York 


Pasted Valve Bag 
135-AS Model F 


Please send more information about 


NAME Ss =—— = TITLE 


UL) See ae Ss SE ee 
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Last year’s customers 


This 85,000-ton curing unit — as 
big as two full-sized football fields 
— is one example of the time and 
big capacity needed to produce na- 
tural-cured triple. 


Round-the-clock production takes the 
push out of peak season demands. Mam- 
moth off-season storage capacity plus the 
industry’s finest delivery schedules assure 
you high-quality triple when you need it. 


These ‘‘doodads” and dials get results... . 
guard the uniformity and quality of every 
batch of triple super from Bonnie... . 
help assure you of top ammoniation re- 


sults every time. 
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are this year’s contracts 


In just one year, over 14 million tons of triple 
super sales have switched to Bonnie. Fhat’s how we 
‘ know there’s a new sense of satisfaction among 

triple super users this year. 

In typical cases, manufacturers ordered spot 
shipments . . . tried our triple . . . and were 
satisfied. And before long, the word got around 

— “Tnternational’s new triple is really good.” In 
fact, even nitrogen producers began recommending 
our triple to their customers with ammoniation 
problems. The reasons? 


ey irica..: 


ere satisfied 


...and signed 


Reliability — one high-quality source. Quality — 
unbeatable control with product uniformity that 
makes formulation easier. Fast service — 


* mammoth inventory at conveniently-located 


warehouses. Priced right — to help you meet 
competition. Friendly cooperation — from 
International’s transportation department. 
Technical assistance — that helps cut 
formulation costs. 

If you have not already signed, we invite 
you to consider International. 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Phosphate Chemicals Division + General Offices: 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 
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ere’s PROOF... BAUMAN IG] 


Fertilizer 
Borate 


(HIGH GRADE) . 


can give you an 
extra ton of Alfalfa 
hay per acre... 


See for yourself what Fertilizer Borate, with its high 
boron content, meant to this alfalfa field. Boron, 

so vital to alfalfa, is also required by other field 

crops such as clover, sweet corn, tobacco...and most 
vegetable and fruit crops. This year, invest a few extra 
pennies per acre in Fertilizer Borate... the low-cost 
fertilizer grade of borax...to grow better crops! 


» «++. Look for These Symptems 
in Alfalfa: Lack. of boron 
causes plants to become puny VA Wizer Me 
and dwarfed. Look for yellow @ Cf Jv Here’s Borax at the Lowest Cost 
or reddened top leaves, 
stunted, with growing tips per Unit...It’s Fertilizer Borate-High Grade! 

‘osetted. - - A 
ceaphe Shik ac This sodium borate concentrate, developed especially for the 
example of boron-starved fertilizer trade, has higher analysis...approximately 121% borax 


plant characteristics. equivalent. Choice of fine or coarse mesh. Write for Bulletin PF-3! 


Los Angeles 5, California—630 Shatto Ploce 


New York 17,New York—100 Park Avenue ; 
Auburn, Alabama—1st National Bank Bldg. P A C I F I C C 0 A S T f B 0 R A X C 0. 
Webster Groves, Missouri— P.O. Drawer 1 


Portland, Oregon—1504 N.W. Johnson Street DIVISION OF BORAX CONSOLIDATED, LIMITED 


Houston, Texos—924 Pioneer Amer. Ins. Bldg. 
Calgary, Alta., Canada—203 1 Fortieth Ave., S.W. 
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MANUFACTURERS OF FAMOUS ''20 MULE TEAM'' PACKAGE PRODUCTS 
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Kraft Bag Corporation, as a‘manufacturer of multiwall 
bags, is in the same position as the cigar manufacturer who 
complained that everything to be said about his 25c cigars 
had already been said about 5-centers! 


...but there is no doubt about 
the quality of the multiwall bags that 
bear the Kraft Bag Corporation stamp! 


Our completely integrated Investigate 
plants and modern facilities PRO RAL TE Ae 
producing every type of heavy- Ovep a ees cer 
dylaivave.oeopen mouth, hes. free-flowing material 
... highest accuracy 
As an exponent of true spe- and production»... 
cialization, there isn’t a single COmieey POTKA IRA GEES 
known or desirable time-and-labor-saving GF Git geanbolieumhlay ribs, if 
development that we haven’t already either | 1) 
considered, initiated, adopted or built into . 


multiwall bags we are called upon to make ; e 

for eeneniees andes iee, while ppatinuing KRA FT E AG 

our search for still better ways to package 

our customers’ products. CORPORATION 
If your product can be packaged in a multi- Gilman Paper Company Subsidiary 

wall bag — you can depend on us to make erally Nave mide. Chieece eM 

the bag to fit your product. Plants at St. Marys, Georgia and Gilman, Vermont 
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Farmers get better insect control 


“» HEPTACHLOR 


Forage insects 


Alfalfa Weevil 
Alfalfa Snout Beetle 
Spittlebug 
Grasshoppers 

Sweet Clover Weevil 
Cutworms 
Armyworms 

Lygus Bugs 
Harvester Ants 


Egyptian Alfalfa 
Weevil 


Black Vine Weevil 
Plant Bugs 
Leafhoppers 
Clover Root Borer 


Cotton insects 
Cotton Boll Weevil 
Cotton Fleahopper 
Cotton Thrips 

Rapid Plant Bugs 
Tarnished Plant Bugs 
Armyworms 
Cutworms 

Garden Webworms 


-.and many others 


HEPTACHLOR CONTROLS: 


Soil insects 
Corn Rootworms 
White Grubs 
Cutworms 
Wireworms 

Seed Corn Maggot 


White Fringed Beetles 


(Larvae) 


Japanese Beetle 
(Larvae) 


Flea Beetles (Larvae) 
False Wireworms 
Root Weevil 
European Chafer 
Ants 


Asiatic Garden Beetle 


(Larvae) 
Root Maggots 
Onion Maggot 


Strawberry Root 
Weevils 


Strawberry Root 
Worms 


Sugar Beet Root 
Maggot 


Western Harvester 
Ant 


Eye Gnats 


Farmers prefer Heptachlor because it controls a 
wider variety of insects—soil insects, forage insects, 
cotton insects, and many others. They prefer 
Heptachlor because it’s safe...a residue tolerance for 
Heptachlor has been established on many crops. 

To you, this wide range use and acceptance of 
Heptachlor formulations means faster turnover of 
stock and less money in inventories. 

A faster growing demand for Heptachlor insecti- 


cides is also being built by advertising in your agri- 


cultural markets. 

Heptachlor is available in many convenient forms 
and concentrations—wettable powders, emulsifiable 
concentrates, and granules. For complete informa- 
tion on Heptachlor, and recommendations for its 
use write to: 


VELSICOL CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


330 East Grand Avenue, Dept. AC-86, Chicago 11, Illinois 


Representatives in Principal Cities 


Export Division; 350 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 
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COMMENTS 


HE Miller Residue Amendment be- 
came fully effective July 22nd. 
Every chemical which leaves a res- 


idue when used on crops is now un- 
der the new law. If no tolerance or exemption 
has been allowed for a chemical, any residue of 
_ that chemical remaining in or on a crop when it 
enters interstate commerce will be illegal. 


The first season of operation under the new 
law has worked out up to this point with a 
minimum of problems. The Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration and the United States Department 
of Agriculture have been very reasonable in put- 
ting the provisions of the new law into effect, and 
pesticide producers have tried hard to comply 
with the regulations imposed on them. 

The harvest season which is underway is the 
first one under full operation of the Miller Law. 
No specific problems are expected during har- 
vest, but it is important that all growers be made 
aware that to comply with the Law they must 
read and follow label directions. 

The Department of Agriculture, the Food and 
Drug Administration and the National Agricul- 
tural Chemicals Association have been working 
together on an educational campaign through 
the current season. -They have been trying to 
carry the important message to growers to use 
pesticides according to label directions — on 
specified crops — in the amounts specified —- 
and at the times specified. 

No law ever passed can make users read labels, 
— or follow the instructions given there. All 
that pesticide manufacturers can do is to give 
adequate instructions on the label, and then keep 
hammering away at users to try to convince 
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them that it is imperative to read the directions 
— and follow them explicitly. 

If they fail to follow directions, if they use 
unapproved pesticides, if they exceed recom- 
mended dosages, if they apply materials that will 
leave dangerously toxic residues too close to har- 
vest date, there can be serious complications, 
needless condemnation of valuable crops, — as 
well as a black eye for the pesticide industry. 


DMITTEDLY, fertilizer sales are off 
rather substantially this season. Esti- 
mates are that totals for the current 
crop year may be down as much as 

ten per cent by the time the season is com- 
pleted. However even a result no better than 
this would really provide little excuse for any 
serious complaint from the industry. The sales 
total would still be somewhere in the neighbor- 
hood of the third or fourth greatest volume of 
fertilizer ever moved. 

Consumption of basic fertilizer raw materials 
has doubled during the 9 year period since 1945 - 
46. Primarily because of intelligent and more 
generous use of fertilizers, American farmers 
have increased total agricultural output of the 
country by thirty-five per cent since 1940, with 
no increase in acreage. 

Over the long term it seems quite logical to 
anticipate a continuation of the steady upward 
trend in fertilizer consumption. With a grow- 
ing population to feed, and the prospect of our 
having to do the job on a progressively declin- 
ing acreage, fertilizer consumption should grow 
steadily, with only occasional temporary inter- 
ruptions in the upward trend line. 
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The Pea Aphid on Peas 

OR years the pea aphid (Mac- 

rosiphum pisi) has been causing 

severe damage to alfalfa and to 
canning and market peas over widely 
scattered areas of the United States. 
In 1944, it is estimated * that this 
pest was responsible for losses 
amounting to nearly $4 million to the 
pea crop and a staggering $30 mil- 
lion to alfalfa. Since then the an- 
nual loss has been materially reduced 
by use of new insecticides and insec- 
ticide techniques, but the problem 
remains one of prime concern to 
farmers in many areas of the coun- 
try. 

The pea aphid is small, soft- 
bodied, and ranges in color from 
light to deep green; it is 3/16 inch 
long and 1/16 inch wide. Though 
it damages and kills both pea and al- 
falfa plants by sucking the vital plant 
juices, the problem of control is some- 
what different for each of the two 
crops. 


The Pea Aphid on Alfalfa 

N a survey made in 1952-53, 
in which forage insect problems 
were discussed with entomologists 
in 44 states, the pea aphid was re- 
garded as an important pest of al- 
falfa in 34 states located in all sec- 
tions of the country. Although this 
aphid damages alfalfa more severely 
than the other forage legumes, it also 
attacks red, Ladino, alsike, and crim- 
son clovers, sweetclover, trefoil, and 
vetch. The insect develops to enor- 
mous numbers on alfalfa in the early 
spring and destroys the first crop in 
one area or another almost every 
year. The aphid feeds on the stems, 
petioles and leaves, and congregates 
in large numbers on the growing 
tips. The feeding depletes the plant 
juices and results in dwarfed and 
bushy-looking plants. There is often 
a severe yellowing of the plants due 
to the aphid feeding. Extremely 
heavy populations may kill a portion 
of the alfalfa stand. In addition, 
this insect is a very important vec- 

tor of several virus diseases. 
In the more mild regions of the 
country, the aphids remain active and 


G Losses caused by in- 


* Haeussler, sa 
ts. | .S.D.A, Yearbook of Agriculture 1952, 
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reproduce at a low rate throughout 
the winter. They feed on the young 
green shoots near the crowns of the 
plants. In the cooler regions the win- 
ter is passed in the egg stage. The 
shiny black eggs are fastened to the 
stem and leaves of clover and al- 
falfa in the fall and the earlier gen- 
erations in the spring develop on 
these plants. These overwintering 
eggs hatch into wingless females 
which mature rapidly and give birth 
to living young, often as many as 
1 to 14 per day. From 12 to 15 gen- 
erations may be produced in a single 
year. A few winged individuals de- 
velop in the second and following 
generations. They migrate to other 
alfalfa fields or to peas and other 
legumes. They are poor fliers but 
are often carried long distances by 
the wind. 


Much of the damage to alfalfa 
and other forage legumes occurs dur- 
ing the spring in seasons of cool, 
moist weather which is more favor- 
able for aphid development than for 
alfalfa growth. Such weather retards 
the development of predators. and 
various fungus diseases that often 
hold the aphid in check. Lady bee- 
tles, syrphid flies, aphid lions, hy- 
menopterous parasites, and fungus 
diseases all aid in control, but they 
often do not become abundant in time 
to prevent damage to the first crop. 


Due to these and other factors the 
pea aphid population declines with 
the advent of higher temperatures, 
and only small numbers infest the 


later cuttings. The population in- 
creases again during the cooler fall 
months but serious damage to alfalfa 
seldom occurs this late. 


In many seasons, infestation by 
the pea aphid is not sufficiently heavy 
on alfalfa to warrant control meas- 
ures. A suggested rule is that a pop- 
ulation of less than 100 aphids per 
half-circle sweep of a 15-inch insect 
net will not produce serious injury. 
Populations in excess of this number 
or populations averaging one or more 
aphids per plant on plants too small 


to ‘sweep will often cause severe 


damage. Alfalfa infested with popu- 
lations of this size should be treated 
promptly with an insecticide. 


A significant increase in the 
quantity and quality of alfalfa for- 
age can be obtained by controlling 
heavy pea aphid populations. Ef- 
fective chemical control measures are 
now widely used. Insecticides can be 
applied as dusts or sprays using 
either ground or air equipment. For 
alfalfa that is to be used for forage, 
some of the phosphate insecticides 
furnish good control and do not leave 


_ harmful residues. Parathion at 2 to 4 


ounces per acre gives good control. 
Malathion at 10 ounces per acre is 
also effective and less hazardous to 
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apply. ‘These insecticides applied 
when the plants are 8-12 inches tall 
will control the aphid until the first 


cutting. Malathion and parathion © 


give somewhat poorer control when 
temperatures drop below 50°F. 

For alfalfa that is grown strictly 
for seed, DDT can be applied at the 
rate of one pound per acre. Alfalfa 
treated with DDT must not be used 
for forage. Spraying seed alfalfa for 
lygus bug control will usually con- 
trol the pea aphid. 

Heavy populations of the pea 
aphid on alfalfa in bloom may greatly 
reduce the seed yield. However, 
sprays for alfalfa in bloom should be 
applied late in the evening, so as not 
to destroy the pollinating bees that 
are so important in producing a 
seed crop. 
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The Pea Aphid on Peas 


HE pea aphid has been a se- 

rious pest to the country’s pea 
crop for over 50 years. It spends 
most of the year on perennial or win- 
ter annual hosts, including alfalfa 
and other forage legumes, but when 
these plants become unfavorable, or 
when they approach blossoming time, 
the winged aphids produced, leave 
their winter hosts and fly to the pea 
fields. During dry weather, or when 
the aphids become very abundant, the 
plants may be sucked dry. The aphids 
also carry several viruses from the 
perennial host plants to the pea fields, 
and the virus damage may be much 
more serious than that caused directly 
by the aphid. As the season pro- 
gresses, the early peas start to bloom, 
and the aphids leave them and 
search for later fields, not yet in 
bloom. With each such move, they 
increase in virus content as well as 
in numbers. 


Peas are grown for canning or 
freezing in many places, but more 
than two-thirds of the acreage is 
grown in the Wisconsin-Minnesota 
and Washington-Oregon areas. In 
both of these areas alfalfa is grown 
extremely near the pea fields, so that 
host plants are available for the pea 
aphid throughout the year. 

During the summer, all of the 
pea aphids are females, and each 
may produce from 5 to 15 young 
aphids per day over a 30-day pe- 
riod. These young aphids mature and 
start to reproduce in slightly over 
a week. This means that to be really 
adequate, control must nearly eradi- 
cate the aphid population. Also, un- 
der certain conditions, winged forms 
may be produced almost continuously, 
so that a field from which aphids 
have been eradicated may be rein- 
fested only a week or so after treat- 
ment. 


For many years, the only insecti- 
cides that were of any value for pea 
aphid control were nicotine and ro- 
tenone, neither of which gave ade- 
quate control; and large areas of peas 
were sometimes abandoned because of 
aphid attack. DDT is more effective, 
and fair control can be obtained with 
a DDT-sulfur dust applied by ground 


equipment, or-With an oil spray con- 


taining DDT applied by aircraft. It 


is now possible to obtain very satis- 
factory control of the pea aphid on 
peas with 6 to 8 ounces of para- 
thion per acre, and good control can 
be obtained with 18 ounces of mala- 
thion per acre. Of the two, para- 
thion is used much more widely. 

In the Pacific Northwest, air- 
plane applications are used almost 
entirely. In the eastern and central 
states, beth ground machines and air- 
craft are-used. Parathion is applied 
usually at the rate of 8 ounces in 5 
gallons of water per acre. Either the 
emulsifiable concentrate or the wet- 
table powder is satisfactory. Under 
certain conditions that are not yet 
fully understood, parathion may cause 
a spotting of the pea plants. How- 
ever it must be made clear that this 
spotting has not been serious, and 
the growers often consider it an in-_ 
dicator of the thoroughness of the 
application. 

Malathion, which is much less 
toxic to human beings and other 
mammals than parathion, has been 
used extensively under conditions 
where the application of parathion 
might prove hazardous to people or 
livestock. In general, good results 
have been obtained from the appli- 
cation of 16 to 20 ounces of mala- 
thion in five gallons of water per 
acre applied by plane, or in 10 gal- 
lons of water with ground sprayers. 
The control obtained with this ma- 
terial has generally not been so good 
as that with parathion. 

The pea weevil is another ma- 
jor pest of processing peas in both 
the large pea areas. The adult wee- 
vils appear just before blossoming 
time and lay their eggs in the de- 
veloping pods. Application of six to 
eight ounces of parathion per acre 
at this time will give good control 
of both the weevil and aphid, and 
such dual-purpose treatments have be- 
come very common in the northwest. 

In the Washington-Oregon area, 
between 20,000 and 30,000 acres of 
peas are treated with parathion each 
season for aphid control. In really 
severe aphid outbreaks, much more 


(Continued on Page 113) 
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Influence of 


PHOSPHORIC ACID 


ANT roots can utilize only 
those nutrients which are in 
water solution. Therefore, 
phosphates, whether originating from 
the soil or from fertilization, must 
first be in solution in the soil medium 
before they can be absorbed by the 
plant. The absorbed phosphatic ion 
is present in the cell liquids at first 
as inorganic phosphoric acid. It is 
rapidly used up in the production of 
organic phosphatic compounds. Up 
till now the following phosphatic 
compounds have been identified. 
1, Phytin. Phytinic acid consists of 
the 6 valence, cyclic alcohol inosit, 
Cs>H.(OH).¢, and three phosphoric 
acid molecules which together form 
an ester. The inosic nucleus is sur- 
rounded by the phosphoric acid mole- 
cules. Inosic phosphoric acid or phy- 
tinic acid has acid properties and 
combines with calcium, magnesium, 
and potassium ions to form phytin. 
Phytin has predominantly the task of 
storing phosphoric acid. Since pure 
phytinic acid contains about 60% 
P.O;, it is evident that it is very 
well adapted to accumulate phos- 
phoric acid. Hence, also, plant seeds 
are particularly rich in phytin, about 
90% of their phosphoric acid con- 
tent being present in the form of 
phytin. When the seed germinates, 
its phytin is converted by enzymes 
to inorganic phosphoric acid and the 
growing portions of the seedling are 
in this way supplied with phosphoric 
acid, 
Phosphatides. These are phos- 
phorus-nitrogen substances of a fat- 
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like nature. Phosphatide acids are re- 
lated to them. These phosphatide 
acids are phosphorus containing fat- 
like substances minus nitrogen, pre- 
sumably intermediary conversion pro- 
ducts of the phosphatide biosynthesis. 
Formerly, the phosphatides were also 
called lecithins. In this report how- 
ever, .we are concerned exclusively 
with a distinct phosphatide. The 
phosphatides present in plants con- 
tain two fatty acid molecules, gly- 
cerine, a phosphoric acid molecule 
and a nitrogen-containing organic 
base, for example, choline or chola- 
mine. Along with these phosphatide 
esters are the recently identified ac- 
etylphosphatides in whose formation 
some higher aldehydes participate. 
The fatty esters occupy an important 
part of the phosphatide molecule and 
give it its fatty character. In plants, 


the phosphatides are still bound up - 


with carbohydrates, for example, glu- 
cose and galactose; and by combin- 
ing with albumin they form simple 
compounds, 

Phosphatides are present in all 
cells of plants. Germinating plants 
are particularly rich in them. Wheat 
germs contain for example, twice as 
much as the endosperm. Their chief 
function seems to be to influence the 
permeability of plant cells; and in 
this manner regulate the absorptive 
ability of different plant organs. The 
phosphatide layer forms a real con- 
stituent of the cell wall: Since only 


*Translated by V. Sauchelli. Original 


presented at 11th World Fertilizer Cong- 


ress (Rome). 


on the Meta bolism of Plants* 


ly W. U. Behrens 


Agricultural Experiment Station of 
Kali-Chemie, A. G. Hannover, Germany. 


a portion of the phosphatide molecule — 


is fatty, the other part being hydro- 
philic, the phosphatides act as a liason 
between the colloidal plasma and the 
aqueous cell sap. Perhaps the phos- 
phatides are also oriented, and reach 
with one end into the plasma layer 
and with the other into the aqueous 
medium. Apparently the phospha- 
tides also have additional functions 
which we have not yet learned about. 

Albumin-rich seeds have a high 
content of phosphatides. Since corn 
oil obtained by pressing has a tenfold 
lower content of phosphatide than 
the same oil obtained by extraction 
with alcohol or ether, it is supposed 
that the phosphatide is to be found 
in other parts of the cell than in the 


oil. Combinations with carbohydrates © 


will alter the properties of phospha- 
tides. 

3. Nucleic acids. These comprise 
sugar molecules with 5 carbon atoms 
(ribose) which are bound to each 
other by phosphoric acid bridges, and 
carry different purine bases. They 
form chain molecules similar to the 
polypeptides, and combine with the 
latter to form albumin compounds 
or nucleoproteids. The phosphorus- 
containing nucleic acids form a sub- 
stantial portion of the plant albumin. 
The chromosomes of the cell nucleus 
are particularly rich in nucleic acids. 
The nucleic acids are hence decisively 
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¢ acid are i, used up, then the 
s of the -phosphatides and 
horus of the nucleoprotein 


( bohydrate-phosphoric dcid-est- 
“- ers. _ Many of these compounds have 
become known as in-between com- 
pounds in the conversion of sugars 
= hs yeast. For example, fructose- 
_ phosphoric acid-esters as well as glu- 
ae Bee ohocohoric acid-ester. The car- 
-___ bohydrate-phosphoric acid-esters are 
water soluble and are therefore pres- 


ent in the cell sap. According to our 


present viewpoint, carbohydrates can 
enter into the metabolism only by 
way of the carbohydrate-phosphoric 
acid-esters. If as a result of phos- 
“phorus deficiency the carbohydrates 
cannot be made use of, plants stop 
building up secondary plant substance 
~and may also lack further energy for 


chemical synthesis and growth. It. 


is apparent that the generation of 
sugar in higher plants stems closely 
from an alcoholic fermentation, and 
this decomposition can only proceed 
simultaneously with phosphorylation. 
5. Amylosephosphoric acids. Plant 
starches are intimately tied in with 
phosphoric acids, and it is not easy 

: to deprive them of this acid. One has 
reason therefore to state that phos- 
phoric acid represents an integral 
~ constituent of starch. Amylose-phos- 
phoric acids have been isolated and 


identified. Many plants contain starch © 


in their seeds as an energy reserve. 
At germination, the starch is convert- 
ed to sugar, and even these con- 
versions also demand the temporary 
accumulation of phosphoric acid and 
the formation of carbohydrate-phos- 
phoric acid-esters. In the formation 
of sugar, the phosphoric acid is again 


liberated, and with its help additional . 


amounts of starch can be formed. 
Plants which suffer from a lack of 
- phosphorus, therefore, use up their 
carbohydrate reserves at a slower rate 
than plants that are oes nour’ 
ished. 
; The above comments and com- 
ee pounds: do not by any means exhaust 
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in broad outline how great and es- 
sential is the presence of phosphorus 
in the nutrition of crops. 

The influence of phosphorus on 
the metabolic processes of the plant 
whether in short supply or in ade- 
quate amounts or in excess is always 
of great significance. | 

In any investigation of the in 
fluence of phosphorus upon plant 
metabolism, it is essential to have 


other nutrients present in adequate, 


or still better, in excess amounts. If 
this condition does not hold, if the 
plant is suffering particularly from a 
deficiency of nitrogen, it resorts to 
luxury feeding of phosphoric acid in- 
duced by such deficiency, and there- 


fore the influence of phosphorus fer- 


tilization cannot be clearly recognized 
or satisfactorily interpreted from the 
data. 

Visual symptoms have been 
established which reveal how phos- 
phoric acid fertilization may inordi- 


nately increase the chlorophyll con- 


tent of young plant leaves. Often, 
chemical analyses will show that the 
chlorophyll content of the dry matter 
of leaves has increased threefold over 
normal. Phosphoric acid has an effect 
upon the chlorophyll content similar 
to that of nitrogen. One effect of 
phosphoric acid is to induce an espe- 
cially high nitrogen uptake just as an 
abnormally high nitrogen content in- 
duces an inordinate absorption of 
phosphorus. The abnormally high 
chlorophyll content induced by phos- 


e a ae aie ee do show 


plant material. 

The carbohydrate content of 
young plants, especially the disac- 
charides, is considerably decreased by 
a phosphorus fertilization, but con- 
trarily, a deficiency of phosphorus 
causes an increase of the disacchar- 
ides, which fail to take part in the 
metabolic processes. The growth of 
the plants is therefore held back. The 
increased accumulation of carbohy- 
drates in plants which are inadequ- 
ately supplied with phosphorus con- 
firms the contention that phosphorus 
participates actively in carbohydrate 
metabolism. 

If young plants are being nour- 
ished on a diet deficient in nitrogen, 
applying phosphorus can also increase 
the content of saccharides, because as 
the phosphorus increases the nitrogen 
deficiency is intensified. 

If tomato plants are set out with 
the idea of increasing their carbohy- 
drate content, then it is possible to 
achieve this by reducing the amount 
of the phosphorus application. On 
the other hand, if one likes big plants, 
then a larger amount of nutrient 
phosphorus will have to be furnished. 

If, as the result of a richer phos~ 
phorus fertilization the sugar content 
of the plants is depressed, such lower- 
ing of sugar content will be intensi- 
fied in proportion to the increase of 
phosphorus fed to the plants. Hence, 
in the fertilization of sugar beets, it 

(Continued on Page 111) 


Farm and industry publications are carrying a great deal 


of information about the use of and crop response to nitrogen. 
The lay reader may not be aware of the importance of phos- 
phorus and potash and trace elements in this favorable picture 
of crop response to nitrogen. Balanced nutrition of crops should 
always be kept in mind. Hence, this article by Dr. Behrens 
should be carefully read by everyone interested in better crop 
feeding since it emphasizes particularly the interdependence of 


nitrogen and phosphorus. 


V. SAUCHELLI 
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with an increase in the fabrication, ah ceee 


cals Assn. 


ESTERN entomologists and 
their colleagues from other 
parts of the United States, 
Canada, Mexico, and Hawaii met 
June 26, 27 and 28 at the Hotel Clare- 
mont, Berkeley, California, for. the 
40th annual meeting of the Pacific 
Branch, Entomological Society of 
America. Approximately 375 regis- 
tered for the 3-day sessions which 
brought together workers in entomol- 
ogy from state, federal and industrial 
_research groups; teachers of entomol- 
ogy, and those interested in the ap- 
plied phases of commercial and in- 
dustrial entomology. 
Officers elected for 1957 are: Dr, 
Louis G. Gentner, Southern Oregon 
Experiment Station, Medford, Oregon 


Dr. H. H. Crowell, Oregon State College, Corvallis and Loyd 
L. Stitt, Velsicol Chemical Corp., Chicago, at the June meet- 


ing of ESA in Berkeley. 


J. T. Coyne, USDA; Allen B. 
Lemmon, California State De- 
partment of Agriculture; C.O. 
Barnard, Agricultural Chemi- 
cals Assn. and L. S. Hitchner, 
National Agricultural Chemi- 


—chairman-elect; Lawrence S. Jones, 


USDA, Riverside, Calif. vice-chair- 
man; and Dr. Hartford H. Keifer, 
Bureau of Entomology, California 
Department of Agriculture, Sacra- 
mento — secretary-treasurer. New 
members elected to the executive com- 
mittee of the Pacific Branch are Dr. 
C, B. Philip, Rocky Mt. Laboratory, 
National Institute of Health, Hamil- 
ton, Mont., and R. E. Campbell, 
USDA, Whittier, Calif. E.H. Littooy 
was elected as representative to the 
governing board of the ESA from 
the Pacific Branch. 

The officers for the current year 
and the annual meeting are: chair- 
man, Dr. Walter Carter, Pineapple 
Research Institute, Honolulu, Hawaii; 


Chairman-elect Dr. 
Branch Experiment Station, Medford, Oregon, and Dr. B. A. 


Porter, USDA, Beltsville, Md., president of ESA. 


Dr. Louis G. Gentner, Southern Ore- 
gon Experiment Station, Medford, 
Oregon — vice-chairman; and Dr. 


‘Leslie M. Smith, University of Cali- 


fornia, Davis, secretary-treasurer. 


Dr. B. A. Porter, president of © 


the Entomological Society of America 
told the members the parent society 
now has a balanced budget with a 
full-time secretary doing an excellent 
job. The membership is_ increasing 
steadily through efforts of member- 
ship committees of the various branch- 
es. He complimented the Pacific 
Branch on their outstanding record 
in this respect. Dr. Porter announced 
that programs for the National meet- 
ing will be available well in advance 
of the meeting which is scheduled 


Louis G. Gentner, Southern Oregon 


EX 
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discusses nematode control; sys- 


temics in seed treatment; training 
a rioto ists and additional facts 


on the Miller Law. 
ceeds W. Carter as ’57 Chairman 


for the period from December 27, to 
30, 1956, in New York City. 


The Miller Amendment 
cc HE basic facts of Public Law 

518 are by now well known 
to all,” J. T. Coyne, assistant head, 
Plant Pest Control Branch, Washing- 
ton, D. C. told his audience as guest 
speaker. “One of the current prob- 
lems is that of the petitioner who has 
a pesticide legally registered, but does 
not have the data to substantiate his 
claims. The law intends that there 
be no tolerance for a chemical, if 
there is no residue on the product at 
harvest, under conditions of use in 
good agricultural practice. However, 
‘before registration can be granted, 


the applicant must have the data to’ 


show the residue is not there. The 


Dr. Walter Carter, Pineapple Research Institute, Honolulu, 
Hawaii, chairman, Pacific Branch, ESA, plans operations with 
Dr. Leslie M. Smith, University of California, Davis, secretary- 
treasurer. 
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Gentner suc- 


By Charles Starker 


Western Correspondent 


status on a number of products must 
be clarified by 1957, or a number of 
major pesticides that growers normal- 
ly use will not be legally available. 
The Federal Register of June 12, 
1956, gives a list of crop groupings 
for purposes of establishing  toler- 
ances, and this should aid petitioners 
in presenting data. 

Of the more that 34,000 labels 
registered federally, there is a wide 
variation in the directions for use, the 
dosage, and the crops on which they 
are recommended. It has now be- 
come necessary for the control branch 
to review all directions for use on 
these labels where a pesticide toler- 
ance has ben established.” In con- 
clusion, Mr. Coyne stated ‘““Much has 
been accomplished on orderly pro- 
cessing of applications. We have 


await registrants. 


that it is ae. to us ot to ne it 
work.” 

“The ee and ever in- 
creasing use of highly effective and — 
highly toxic pesticides in agriculture 
gives a high responsibility to those 
who recommend and use these ma- 


terials,” Mr. Harold Garrets, Food 
and Drug Administration, San Fran- 
cisco, told the group. Following the 
period from July 1954, when PL 518 
became effective, more than 100 pesti- 
cidal chemicals have had a status 
established by FDA. 

With the current set up we have 
a “road-map” for the use of chemi- 
cals, and users can become adequately 
oriented. Forage residues come in a 
special category, and as any residues 
on forage crops may also go into milk, 
the usage situation grows rather com- 
plicated. The FDA allows no toler- 
ances of any pesticidal chemical in 
milk. Where forage goes into inter- 
state commerce, it may go to one of 
several types of user. The purchaser 
does not know what the forage was 
treated with, therefore such forage 


‘ must be in a condition so that it can 


safely be fed to dairy cattle. 

Products correctly labeled may 

be used incorrectly. DDT labels carry 

specific warnings to keep the material 

out of milk, but this precaution is 

often disregarded, and trouble is 

often caused in those cases where the 

user deviates widely from label di- 

rections. The FDA will continue to 

. take a reasonable attitude on residues, 


Dr. Harold F. Madsen, Univ. of California, Berkeley and Dr. 
William Wade, Niagara Chemical Company, “pias Calif. 


but will take action where necessary 
for protection of the consumer. Or- 
der is taking place out of confusion, 
and the United.States has taken world 
leadership in establishing safe toler- 
ances for pesticide usage,” Mr. Gar- 
_rets concluded. 
Mr. Allen B. Lemmon, chief, 
California State Dept. of Agriculture, 
Bureau of Chemistry told the mem- 
bers “Spray residue enforcement is 
not new in California. It applies to 
all agricultural products. When fed- 
eral tolerances are established, they 
automatically become California toler- 
ances. Our office has considerable in- 
formation on samples and analysis, 
with some 30,000 samples per month 
analyzed from the wholesale markets. 
About 3% of the samples are over 
tolerance, which is considerably less 
than the average of 25% requiring 
reconditioning in the days of lead 
arsenate.. Tolerances are difficult to 
enforce, when they differ on closely 
related crops, As an example, dield- 
rin has a tolerance of .1 ppm on 
plums and .25 ppm on apples. Then, 
too there are many crops -not covered 
by tolerances, thus there is a toler- 


-ance for Demeton on almonds, but’ 


not for walnuts. The new system of 
“crop grouping” should aid in filling 
some of these holes.” It was Mr. 
Lemmons’ opinion that a “zero” toler- 
ance would depend on the chemist 
doing the analytical work. He also 
felt that chemical manufacturers 
should submit data for tolerances 
which would correspond with actual 
field use and to the directions for use 
on the product label. Certain pesti- 
cide labels could also be brought more 
up to date on their recommendations, 
Mr. Lemmon concluded. 

“The use of pesticides is essential 
in the production of food, feed and 
It is essential in the 
production of the raw agricultural 
products, which are used as they come 
from the farm and which are used by 
the great food processing industries,” 
stated Mr. L. S. Hitchner, executive 
National Agricultural 
Chemicals Association, Washington, 


forage crops. 


secretary, 


D. C. “Many of our most essential 
crops necessary for the healthy diet 
of the people in our country cannot 
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be raised without the use of these 


materials. More than eighty of our 
leading food crops are in this cate- 
gory. They include important ele- 
ments of our daily diet such as citrus 
fruits, apples, pears, peaches, beans, 
cabbage, and other fruits and veget- 
ables — crops not considered in sur- 
plus by government agencies. Those 
crops in storage, including the huge 
government stockpiles of foods, must 
also be protected by pesticides. These 
facts are not generally appreciated, 
and in the 1950 hearings before the 
FDA, a large part of industry testi- 
mony was devoted to establishing the 
fact that these materials were neces- 
sary,” Mr. Hitchner continued. © 

“The use of pesticides does not 

now, and has not in the past con- 
stituted a public health hazard, in 
spite of the exaggerated statements 
which have appeared in the public 
press from time to time. We have 
been unable to find any authentic 
records of any sickness or disease 
caused by pesticide residues, when 
used in accordance with label direc- 
tions and good agricultural practices.” 
stated Hitchner. He went on to quote 
Dr. E. Price, assistant surgeon gen- 
eral, U. S. Public Health Service: 

“Insecticides, particularly. DDT, 
have been alleged to be responsible 
for a variety of gastro-intestinal 
complaints, a wide range of psycho- 
neurotic disturbances, as well as for 
an increase in poliomyelitis, cancer 
and othér diseases. 

“The vast majority of physicians. 
and other scientists who have stud- 
ied the problem do not accept these 
claims. The concensus is that, when 
correctly used, insecticides do not 


cause any diseases or increased sus- . 


ceptibility to disease in either man 
or animals. This opinion is based 
on the results of extensive re- 
search.” 

The beneficial effect of pesticides 
is also ignored unfortunately. Surgeon 
General Leonard A. Scheele, in mak- 
ing a tape recording to promote the 
slogan of the World Health Organi- 
zation “Destroy Disease Carrying In-* 
sects,” said: , 

“Using today’s armaments of in- 

secticides, sanitation facilities and 


‘under. it. 


a « 
ae 


other control measures, it is possible 


fe 


to prevent the spread of diseases 


carried by these insects. 
“Some 5 million lives have been 
saved, and 100 million illnesses pre- 


vented since 1942 in the United { 


States by the use of insecticides. © 
“In addition to the high cost and 
burden of human sickness trans- 
mitted by disease-carrying insects, 
other insect enemies are causing 
an annual $4 billion loss. They 
damage agricultural crops, carry 
disease to farm animals, and they 
destroy more trees each year than 
are destroyed by forest fires.” 
“Industry reaction to PL 518 has 
been good,” Mr. Hitchner continued. 
“Of the more than 140 member com- 
panies polled, some 15 suggestions 
for improved procedures were re- 
ceived which merited discussion with 
USDA and FDA people, and such 
discussions will take place before the 
start of next crop year. No criticisms 
of this legislation were received, and 
suggestions were relative to improve- 
ment of certain procedures adopted 
The USDA, FDA and 
NAC are cooperating in an educa- 
tional program for the use of pesti- 
cides according to label directions — 
their advice to the grower will be 
simple—‘Follow the directions of a 
reliable manufacturer, carefully fol- 
low the dosage directions, and you 
are reasonably sure of being within 
a safe tolerance.’ Every reputable 
manufacturers’ label directions will 
carry instructions which, if used ac- 
cording to directions, will assure the 


grower of a safe raw agricultural 


product. 

“Varying local conditions may 
make possible modifications of tim- 
ing and dosage. It appears to us that 
this is a responsibility and opportun- 
ity for the land grant colleges in 
each state to supplement the general 
directions by specific recommenda- 
tions to meet their own state require- 
ments. Some crops are of great 
economic importance to but a few 
growers, and the volume of pesticides 
used thereon does not justify a com- 


pany going to the expense of toxi- 


cological residue and gnalytical work 


(Continued on Page LO7 yg» 
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turer Schering ‘A G, is 


1 new powder “ine 
pasty Sa 


ea ane. om 
4 preparation, is said 
100 per cent effective 
onion and radish in- 


at whe fa cticide is reported to 
‘cause no “off flavor.” 

Some of the advantages of the 
new powder formulation are that: 
1. It can be applied to the plant 
seed or stalks, in the case of trans- 
es planting. One application suffices, 

+ ae and nothing further need be done as 
= a rule. 
es he te al bee Eaaioaiical and easy to 
use and eliminates the need for dust- 
ing crop fields or spraying plants. 
3. :‘It is the only insecticide on 
the market which is highly effective 
in preventing insect damage to all 
four vegetables listed above. Tests 

are under way to determine if it can 

be used to protect other crops, spe- 
cifically, beans. 
; _Great damage traditionally has 
ee resulted in Germany from the onion 
and cabbage maggot and the carrot 
and bean flies. These are the staple 
> _ German vegetables, and insect dam- 

age has long been a serious economic 
: factor. After World War II Ger- 
man, chemists began research with the 


> Pa aa 


new habe — ee: HCH 


a si te a both as a dust- 
q ing powder and spray, was found io 
be effective in petrolling the pests, 


tables. “None of the other ecietiick 


pletely effective. 


‘ 


a new dieldrin formulation 


developed by Schering, for 
spraying, dusting, seed treatment 


were found to be effective and prac- 
tical in all respects. German farmers 
hope that Alvit 55 may be the an- 


‘swer to the problem. 
Alvit 55 is applied to all seeds _ 


in the same manner: The prescribed 
measurement of water is poured into 
the container holding the seeds, Alvit 
55 is then stirred into the water. 
Stirring is continued until the seeds 
are caked with the Alvit 55 mix- 
ture. ’ . 

The process is similar to coat- 
ing nuts with chocolate. Seeds are 
then removed and left to dry. The 
drying leaves a hard saltlike crust 
around the seed or stalk (in the case 
of cabbages and bulbs). 


This crust is the key to Alvit 
55°s efficiency. Unless the crust is 
retained, the preparation is not com- 
This has not been 
a major problem, however, since 
Alvit adheres well to even smooth 
seed surface. 

Laboratory testing shows that 
Aivit 55-treated seed retains insecti- 
cidal efficiency for periods up to three 
months. Schering, however, recom- 
mends against seed treatment long in 
advance of planting. Alvit should 


be applied just before the seeds are 
placed in the soil. 


The “Beratungsstelle fuer Gar- 
tenbau und Landwirtschaft” (Advis- 
ory Office for Truck Gardening and 
Agriculture), in Berlin, conducted a 
series of tests using Alvit 55. Some 
results are shown below and on p. 120. 


Dosages Per Kilogram of Seed 


Water Alvit 55 
Crop ccm grams 
Onions 70-75 50 
Carrots. 150 100 
Cabbage 125 300 
Radishes 60 50 


Smaller dosages of Alvit 55 are re- 
quired than with comparable Ger- 
man insecticides. For example, in 
testing on onions, 50 grams of Alvit 
55 was used with 70 ccm water to 
treat 1 kilogram of seed, compared 
with 300 grams of DDT Ultra with 
180 ccm water. 

Although Verindal Ultra tested 
higher in preventing maggot damage 
to carrots than did Alvit 55, Verin- 
dal affects the taste of the carrots; 
Alvit 55 does not. 


(Continued on Page 120) 


Insect Damage on Radishes 


No. Insecticide 


Variety % damage Alvit 55 
Saxa 32.8 ee 
Rosa Perle 65.0 bee 
Breustedts Rigel 41.3 seer 
Fetzers Giant 62,5 ae 
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Entomology Research Branch, 

Agricultural Research Service, 
as of March 15, 1956, for the chemi- 
cal control of insects and mites that 
attack food, feed, and fiber crops 
and livestock are presented in a 102 
page booklet of charts, listing the 
recommendations made by the (ERB) 
Entomology Research Branch. The 
information in the booklet was com- 
piled by various sections of the ERB 
in consultation with the Pesticide 
Regulation Section of the Plant Pest 
Control Branch and the Federal Ex- 
tension Service, and was coordinated 
by Arlo M. Vance. 


In a preface to the charts, En- 
tomology Research Branch Chief, 
E. F. Knipling emphasizes that the 
booklet contains recommendations 
made by the ERB, and that there are 
other recommendations and other ma- 
terials registered for use that will 
leave no residues or residues within 
the tolerances set under Miller Law 
518. He points out that official toler- 
ances for a number of the insecticides 
now recommended have not yet been 
announced by the Food and Drug 
Administration. However, that as 
they are announced, the Department 
will review their recommendations 
and make such changes as are neces- 
sary to insure that residues do not ex- 


To recommendations of the 


Entomology Research Branch 


Insecticide Recommendations 
for 1956 Pest Control Season 


ceed the tolerances. Dr. Knipling 


points out too, that since the status ~~ 


of many chemicals is changing rapid- 


suggests that users and manufacturers 
keep in touch with the Dept. of 
Agriculture, and the land grant col- 
leges, for more specific information. 
He further stressed that the recom- 
mendations are limited to the 1956 
growing season. 

The booklet, known as Agricul- 
ture Handbook, No. AH 103, “In- 
secticide Recommendations of the En- 
tomology Research Branch for the 
Control of Insects Attacking Crops 
and Livestock, 1956 Season,” is avail- 
able through the Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D. C. at 50 
cents per copy. 

The charts are classified, listing 
control measures for nine classes cf 
agricultural pests: 


PRECAUTIONS 


roe 


iy, the Entomology Research Branch * 
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Legume and grass insects 

2. Corn, sorghum, and small-grain 
insects 

3. Sugarbeet and sugarcane insects 

4. Vegetable, bramble, and strawberry 
insects 

. Fruit insects 

. Tree-nut insects 

. Cotton insects 

. Livestock insects 


cotrnum 


The chart on the facing page, 
is one of four on classification 7; 
cotton insects, listing crop and insect 
damage, a corresponding insecticide, 
tolerance, formulation, dosage, means 
of application, restriction and refer- 
ences. In addition to the pests listed 
on the facing chart, control measures 
for the following pests are contained 


in the three other pages in the section” 


on cotton pests: 


Fall armyworm, lygus and other mirids, 
pink bollworm, grasshoppers, spider 
mites, stink bugs, thrips, beet army 


(Continued on Page 105) 


Insecticides are poisonous. Handle them with care. 
Follow the directions and heed all precautions on the 
container label. 

When handling or mixing concentrated insecticides, 
avoid spilling them on your skin and keep them out of 
your eyes, nose, and mouth. If any is spilled on the 
skin or clothing, wash it off and change your clothing 
immediately. Wear a respirator and goggles when you 
are working with concentrated sprays or dusts. 

Many of the new insecticides can be absorbed di- 


’ rectly through the skin in hazardous quantities. In apply.- 


ing them, try to keep them off your skin and away from 
your eyes, nose, and mouth. Work on the windward side 
of the crop or animal being treated. When you have 
finished the job, wash all exposed surfaces of the body 


with soap and water. Change your clothing if any in- 
secticide is spilled on it. 

Parathion, methyl parathion, EPN, TEPP, and demeton 
are extremely poisonous. They should be applied only 
by a person thoroughly familiar with their hazards who 
will assume full responsibility for safe use and comply 
with all the precautions on the labels. 

Store insecticides in closed containers in a dry place 
where children, irresponsible persons, and animals can- 
not reach them. Keep ethylene dibromide in a cool place 


away from dwellings. Be sure that insecticides are clearly 
labeled. 

The fumigants carbon disulfide and ethylene dibro- 
mide are very poisonous to man and animals. They should 
be handled with every possible precaution and only by 
individuals thoroughly familiar with their hazards. Carbon 
disulfide is inflammable and explosive. Never open a 
container of it where there is little air in circulation or 
expose it near fire in any form. Do not transfer ethylene 
dibromide from one container to another in a closed 
room. Do not breathe the fumes. 

If you spill one of the fumigant liquids on your skin 
wash it off promptly with soap and water. Remove im- 
mediately any clothing or shoes that have been wet with 
ethylene dibromide; otherwise severe blistering will re- 
sult. 

If you accidentally swallow an insecticide, induce 
vomiting by taking 1 tablespoonful of salt in a glass of 
warm water. Repeat if necessary. Call a doctor. 


To protect fish and wildlife, be careful not to contami- 
nate streams, lakes, or ponds with insecticides. Do not 
clean spraying equipment or dump excess spray material 
near such water. Avoid getting this material onto pasture 
grass or feed. 
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HE fourteenth annual conven- 
ee of the Association of 

Southern Feed and Fertilizer 
Control Officials was brought to a 
conclusion at the Hotel Roanoke, 
Roanoke, Va., on the night of June 
29th, with the election of officers and 
recognition of the past president. 

R. W. Ludwick, deputy-in- 
charge, Feed and Fertilizer Control 
Office, State College, New Mexico, 
was elected president to succeed M. 
P. Etheredge, who presided at the 
meeting. The new vice-president «is 
Dr. E. W. Constable, state chemist, 
Department of Agriculture, Raleigh, 
N. C., and secretary-treasurer is 
Bruce Poundstone, head of the De- 
partment of Feed and Fertilizer, Ken- 
tucky Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, Lexington, Ky. 

Bruce Cloaninger, head of the 
Department of Fertilizer Inspection 
and Analysis, Clemson, S. C., was 
named chairman of the new Execu- 
tive Committee of the Association. 
The other members include the three 
newly elected officers; Mr. Eldredge, 
of Mississippi State College, retiring 
president; Harold H. Hoffman, Flor- 
ida State Department of Agriculture, 
Tallahassee; L. C. Jacobs, Tennessee 
Department of Agriculture, Nash- 
ville; and Maurice Rowe, Division of 
Chemistry and Foods, Virginia De- 
partment of Agriculture and Immi- 
‘ration, Richmond. The committee 

tatively scheduled next year’s 
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SOUTHERN FEED AND FERTILIZER 
CONTROL OFFICIALS ASSOCIATION 


meeting for June 17-19 in Birming- 
ham, Alabama. 

One of the special features of 
the convention was a banquet on the 
night of June 28, at which the prin- 
cipal speaker was W. C. Jacobson, 
director of the Department of Agri- 
culture, Sacramento, Cal., and pres- 
ident of the National Association of 
Commissioners, Secretaries and Di- 
rectors of Agriculture. On the after- 
noon of the convention’s last day the 
control officials and industry repre- 
sentatives were taken on a tour of 
the new Lindsey-Robinson Feed Mill 
in Roanoke. 


The Role of Fertilizer 

USSELL Coleman, executive 

vice-president of the National 
Piant Food Institute, Washington, 
and guest speaker at the meeting, de- 
clared that maintenance of soil pro- 
ductivity is one of the three most 
important problems facing the farmer 
today. The other two he listed as 
“maintenance of net farm income” 
and “disposal of surplus farm com- 
modities. As an answer to the first 
of these problems, Mr. Coleman says 
“recent research by agronomists sug- 
gests that commercial fertilizer may 
play a new and vital role in restor- 
ing and maintaining soil productiv- 
ity.” 

He pointed to two separate ex- 
periments which illustrate his point. 
“The Morrow Plots at the University 
of Illinois, established in 1876, were 


revised in 1955 to determine whether 
adequate plant food applied in one 
year could restore the productivity of 
a soil depleted over 79 years with 
intensive cropping . . . The data show 
that adequate plant food applied in 
one year (1955) produced as much 
corn as the best rotation system 
which had received fertilizer for the 
50 previous years.” 


“The Jordan Plots at Pennsyl- 
vania State University confirm the 
above results. Comparing definite fer- 
tilizer treatments in the corn-oats- 
wheat-hay rotation, the results show 
that soil with adequate fertilizer ap- 
plied only in 1953 produced as much 
corn that year as a similar soil fer- 
tilized during a previous 21 year 
period. The productivity of the soil 
seems to have been restored in one 
year with plant food even though it 
had been depleted for many prior 
years.” 

Mr. Coleman concludes from 
these experiments “that plant food 
applied in adequate amounts may be 
able to restore the productivity of 
soils previously considered unpro- 
ductive.” He further points out that 
by careful use of fertilizers the 
farmer can successfully fight the sec- 
ond of the problems—how to in- 
crease his net income. “By using fer- 
tilizer to produce more per acre, the 
cost of producing each unit can be 
reduced and farmers can realize more 
net return.” 
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Regulatory Control 
3 ISCUSSING regulatory con- 
trol, John D. Conner, Wash- 
ington attorney, praised the legal 
principles upon which existing regu- 
latory laws operate, tracing their de- 
velopment from the 1798 Supreme 
Court ruling upholding the authority 
of North Carolina to regulate the 
sale of fertilizers “‘to protect the agri- 
cultural interest against spurious and 
low-grade fertilizers.” 


He warned against interpreting 
the authority as unlimited, saying 
“There are numerous restrictions that 
surround the exercise of this police 
power, which arise both under the 
federal constitution and the constitu- 
tions and statutes of the various 
states. The provisions of the statute 
exercising the police power must be 
reasonably calculated to accomplish 
the purpose of the legislation. The 
~ authority must be exercised in a rea- 
sonable manner according to due 
process of law. The actions of the 
enforcement official cannot be arbi- 
trary, unreasonable or capricious.” 

Mr. Conner emphasized the var- 
iance from state to state regarding 
the authority of enforcement offi 
cials to deny or withhold registra- 
tion, stating his belief that most 
courts will follow the view of the 
Supreme Court of Georgia “that the 
Commissioner of Agriculture cannot 
cancel a registration without giving 
the registrant a hearing and oppor- 
tunity to defend.” 


“Seizure and condemnation of 
adulterated or misbranded products 
is widely used as an enforcement 
weapon. All of the federal and, I 
believe, most of the state laws pro- 
_vide for notice to the owner and the 
right to trial by jury on the question 
of whether the product is adulterated 
or misbranded.” Mr. Conner said 
he approved of this policy as a pro- 
tection to the enforcement official. 
He warned control officials not 
to become “so engrossed in the de- 
tails of labeling, registration and 
other minutiae, that you lose sight of 
the fact that your job as an enforce- 
ment official is to prevent fraud and 
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deception in the sale of fertilizer, 
feeds, and pesticides.” 


Efficient Fertilization 


N the morning of the final day 
the keynoter was H. L. Dun- 
ton, head of the Agronomy Depart- 
ment of Virginia Polytechnic Insti- 


tute, Blacksburg, Va., who spoke on 


“Factors Affecting Efficient Fertiliza- 
tion.” Concentrating on the problem 
in his state, the speaker told how 
the fertilizer program endeavored to 
show the farmer that fertilizer is 
essential on practically all soils in 
Virginia for efficient crop produc- 
tion, and that after accomplishment 
of this step, an endeavor was made 
to get the correct amount of fertilizer 
used, 

Mr. Dunton emphasized that dif- 
ferent crops have entirely different 
requirements for fertilizers. He told 
of having observed one farm in his 
state where tobacco, alfalfa, corn, pas- 
ture and millet were all being ferti- 
lized with a single tobacco grade fer- 
tilizer and analysis! 


Nematocide Development 


A. Manzelli, Virginia-Caro- 
M. lina Chemical Co., Inc., 
Richmond, reporting on “Recent De- 
velopments in Nematocides,” advised 
that nematodes are not declared pests 
within the meaning of the Federal, 
Insecticide, Fungicide, and Rodenti- 
cide Act of 1947,—and that, despite 
this, 33 states require the registration 
of nematocides. 
He pointed out that “Practically 
all plants, including weeds as well 
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as commercial crops, are host plants 
for soil and -plant nematodes . . . _ 
Visual evidence of nematode damage 
can be seen in such abnormal formu- 
lations as galled or knotted roots, 
stems, leaves, fruits and seeds.” He 
said that soil cropping and cultiva- 
tion initiates changes in the envi- 
ronmental balance and often favors 
their rapid increase and spread. 

Mr. Manzelli traced the develop- 
ment of chloropicrin and methyl bro- 
mide, the chief nematocides in use 
prior to World War II, and of ethy- 
lene dibromide and dichloropropane- 
dichloropropene that were developed 
during the war years. He also dis- 
cussed Nemagon, Vapam, and Nema- 
cide, describing the latter as “the 
first nematocide to be introduced com- 
mercially that is applied as a drench 
to living plants.” . 

“The nematocides now available, 
either propietary or experimental, can 
be classified roughly under the fol- 
lowing usage methods: 

1. Soil Fumigant 

2. Chamber Fumigant 

3. Dip (for bare-rooted plant 

stock) 

4. Drench” 

The Virginia’ Carolina  re- 
searcher declared that, although some 
good nematocides have been discov- 
ered, the ideal one is yet to be found. 
He listed the ideal properties as “non- 
phytotoxic, non-specific, volatile, 
residual, systemic, capable of being 
applied either in water solution or as 
a solid, non-toxic to mammals, and, 
of course, low in €ost. "-** 


Nemagon, Vapam and Nemacide among new 


nematocides discussed in report on soil pest control 


—Farmer education program emphasized in re- 


view of factors affecting efficient fertilization. 
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Paper presented at annual meeting, Pacific 
Coast Branch, Entomological Society of Amer- 
ica, Berkeley, California, June 27, 1956. 
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Chemicals Amendment 


HE development and ever in-: 


creasing use of new, highly ef- 

fective, and highly toxic insec- 
ticidal agents have imposed a heavy 
responsibility on those who recom- 
mend the use of these insecticidal 
agents and who undertake to work 
up spray schedules. Their approach 
must be conservative and the harm- 
ful potentialities of these products 
must never be overlooked or ignored. 
Those who use these insecticides like- 
wise assume a heavy burden of re- 
sponsibility, to follow strictly such 
schedules as present the mature judg- 
ment of the agencies which prepare 
them; to safeguard adequately the 
workers who apply these agents in 
the form of sprays or dusts; to pre- 
vent accidental contamination of 


neighboring areas; and to make such | 


tests as are necessary to insure that 
products as harvested for market do 
not carry dangerous residues. The 
manufacturer who utilizes as raw ma- 
terials foods which have been sub- 
jected to treatment with one or sew 
eral of the newer insecticides must 
likewise accept responsibility to in- 
sure that such raw materials do not 
carry dangerous loads of added poi- 
sons. He must ever bear in mind the 
possibility of the development of dan- 
gerous concentrations in by-product 
utilization. Each must pay at his level 
the price of concentrated production 
and the complexities of a highly de- 
veloped economy. 


When this statement was made 
there were no formal tolerances for 


any pesticide residues on food. A . 


few years earlier, the Food and Drug 
Administration had established a tol- 
erance for fluorine but this was in- 


validated by the courts because of 
a technicality. As a result of un- 
precented research during and imme- 
diately following World War II, new 
pesticide chemicals were being mar- 
keted by the score. Manufacturers, 
research and regulatory branches of 
the Federal and State Governments, 
and growers were operating without 
good guidelines and sometimes with- 
out facts which would permit them 
to judge the safety of pesticide uses 
being proposed or applied. The con- 
dition was not satisfactory to any- 
one. 


The Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 
Act provided at that time a method 
for determining whether a residue 
of a pesticide is necessary on food, 
and if it is what quantity may re- 
main without hazard to man. This 
was the old public hearing proced- 
ure. In 1950 the Food and Drug 
Administration held spray residue 
hearings under this procedure to es- 
tablish safe tolerances for pesticides 


- then in common use. The hearings 


were not very satisfactory to gov- 
ernment or agriculture. They were 
cumbersome, and the tolerances were 
not established for a long time after 
the hearing closed. 


The Miller Pesticide Chem- 
icals Amendment to the Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act, enacted into law 
in July, 1954, sets up convenient pro- 
cedures that were not available be- 
fore. It recognizes that sprays and 
dusts are necessary to assure a con- 
tinuing supply of high quality foods 
in this country, and is designed to 
permit the effective use of these ma- 
terials in the production of food 
without hazard to the consumer. 
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By McKay McKinnon 


Food and Drug Administration, 
Department of Health, Education, and 
z Welfare 


I do not mean to imply that 
all of the problems have been solved. 
There are real problems ahead, and 
one of the most difficult is what to 
do about chemicals for controlling 
pests on forage. It is difficult be- 
cause forage may go to dairy ani- 


mals, and residues on the forage may 


go into milk. There are no toler- 
ances for pesticides in milk. Thus 
milk with pesticide residues is ille- 
gal in interstate commerce, today. 

In harmony with the provisions 
of the Miller Law, we will accept and 
file petitions requesting tolerances in 
milk provided the basic evidence 
specified in the law is included in the 
petition. We will consider each case 
on its own merits and if a petition 


_ demonstrates the safety of the re- 


quested tolerance in milk, and if the 
Department of Agriculture certifies 
that the chemical is useful, we will 
establish a tolerance. 

I think you will agree that we 
must require greater evidence of 
safety in setting a tolerance in milk 


‘than would be required to justify a 


tolerance on other foods. 

But that is a digression. The 
important point to remember now is 
that there are no tolerances for res- 
idues in milk. So where does this 
leave forage? When forage moves in 
interstate commerce, it may go to 
dairy farms or to beef farms. The 
shipper and the Government often 
do not know what its ultimate use 
will be. When the buyer receives 
forage he does not know what pesti- 
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cide treatment it has been subjected 
to. Forage moving in interstate com- 
merce must be regarded as potential 
feed for dairy animals. 

FDA will not establish a toler- 
ance for a pesticide in-forage if the 
feeding of this forage gives residues 
in milk, unless there is evidence that 
the residues in milk are safe and 
FDA simultaneously can establish tol- 
erances for them. 

The forage question is being re- 
solved. Ten chemicals have tolerances 
on one or more forage crops. 

aldrin 

aramite 

dieldrin 

endrin 

heptachlor 

inorganic bromide from methyl 
bromide fumigation 

malathion 

methoxychlor 

parathion and 


the herbicide S. E. S. 


Three of these have zero tolerances, 
it is true, but they have received for- 
mal consideration and we know where 
they stand. 
And where does this leave us 
with respect to some of the other 
pesticides which have been used on 
forage? The present labels for DDT 
bear precautions which if followed 
will keep this chemical out of the 
milk supply. These precautions have 
been ignored. Corn fodder and corn 
ensilage and other forage bearing 
DDT have been fed to dairy animals 
and DDT has shown up in the milk 
supply. In one case, for example, en- 
silage containing about 100 parts per 
million of DDT was fed to milk cows 
and the milk from this herd showed 
over 10 parts per million of DDT. 
The labels for toxaphene, lin- 
dane, and other pesticides for use on 
forage bear directions which are sup- 
posed to keep these chemicals out of 
milk. But the label directions are 
not always followed, and in some 
cases their residues are getting into 
milk. The Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration hopes to improve this situa- 
tion this summer. This is not a new 
problem resulting from the Miller 
Law. It is a problem caused by fail- 
ure of growers to follow accepted 
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label recomme 
that Law. 


The uses of pesticides that are 


‘going to cause trouble are those 


which deviate materially from label 
directions—use of a pesticide intend- 
ed for cotton or tobacco, on cabbage 
or lettuce; use of a pesticide a week 
before harvest when the label recom 
mends a 30 day time interval before 
harvest; or application of two or three 
times the recommended dosage. 

As you know, the Department 
of Agriculture, The National Agri- 
cultural Chemicals Association, and 
the Food and Drug Administration 
have been cooperating in an educa- 
tional program designed to carry this 
message to growers: “Use pesticides 
according to label directions—on 
crops specified, in the amounts speci- 
fied, and at the time specified.” We 
solicit your help in this educational 
program. 


We joined in this educational 
program for the 1956 growing sea- 
son knowing that some recommenda- 
tions present on pesticides then on 
the market might require revision to 
yield crops in complete compliance 
with the requirements of the Federal 
food laws. 

We hope it will be possible to 
join in a similar -educational _ pro- 
gram for the 1957 growing season. 
To do this, we will need assurance 
that pesticide labels have been re- 
vised where necessary, so that the 
grower who follows them will get 
crops that are legal. We would not 
wish to take any action with respect 
to the 1957 growing season that 
would lead manufacturers or grow- 
ers to conclude that it really isn’t 
necessary to comply with the require- 
ments of the Miller Law. 

The Food and Drug Adminis 
tration has followed, and will con- 
tinue to follow, a reasonable ap- 
proach in implementing the Miller 
Law. We are not out to see how 
many legal actions we can bring be- 
cause of spray residues. We are not 
going to take legal actions on the basis 
of technical, ‘unimportant  viola- 
tions, We are going to take action 
only when necessary, where real con- 
sumer protection is afforded. K* 
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HE American Seed Trade As- 
sociation’s 73rd annual conven- 
tion and trade show in Chicago 

late in June afforded manufacturers 
of agricultural chemicals an oppor- 
tunity to present new products of in- 
terest to seedsmen. 

The Du Pont Co., Grasselli 
Chemicals dept., Wilmington, Dela., 
featured three new “Ceresan” seed 
disinfectants in liquid form for con- 
trol of disease organisms on seeds. 
Ceresan 75 was offered for ready-mix 
treaters; Ceresan 100 for use in slurry 
treaters or mist-type ready-mix treat- 
ers; and Ceresan 200 for slurry opera- 
tors, who prefer a concentrated liquid 
disinfectant. In addition to disease 
control ability, sales representatives 
spoke of such advantages as treating 
economy and efficient handling qual- 
ities of this new trio of disinfectants. 

Stauffer Chemical Co., New 
York, introduced a new flowable con- 
centrate for uniform seed treatment 
to protect seed from soil organisms. 
Spokesman for Corn States Hybrid 
Services, Des Moines, Ia., sales agency 
for Stauffer products, said the new 
compound supercedes former dry 
formulations. After lengthy tests at 
various experiment stations, it is now 
available for general distribution. 

American Chemical Paint Co., 
Ambler, Pa., made their first showing 
of a new dry Sodar. crabgrass killer, 
said to be the only formulation of its 
type on the market. Sample bags of 
the product reached Chicago from 
the mill just in time to go on display 
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the day the show opened at the 
Palmer House. 


H. D. Campbell Co., Rochelle, . 


Ill., had a new “Gro-Green” liquid 
fertilizer formulation for foliar feed- 
ing which utilizes “Dictene” for tre- 
ducing surface tension and enabling 
the nutrient to penetrate the leaf for 


maximum feeding of the plant. It 


works on corn and other field crops, 
the company claims, also on soybean, 


hay, pastures, tobacco, cotton, rice, 


sugar beets, sugarcane and other farm 
products. 

Science Products Co., Inc., Chi- 
cago, offered their “Blossom-set” hor- 
mone in a new aerosol container 
which makes for easy application of 
this famous “seedless tomato” com- 
pound. Other products featured in- 
cluded a hormone spray for straw- 
berries, a maleic hydrazide grass trim- 
mer, soluble plant food and various 
formulations of insecticides, fungi- 
cides and herbicides. Dealers were 
offered a new counter display case for 
a handy measuring glass they either 
sell or give away. : 

Panogen, Inc., affiliate of Ring’ 
wood Chemical Co., Ringwood, IIl., 
promoted “Panogen”™ liquid seed dis- 
infectant and “Pano-drench” a new 
chemical formula which replaces 
steam soil.sterilization in greenhouse 
and nursery. _ 

Fly-Cord, Inc., Savannah, Ga., 


was on hand with their new “Fly- ' 


Cord” parathion-impregnated cord for 
large scale house fly control in dairy 
barns, poultry houses, feed rooms and 


New Seed Treating Chemicals 
Viewed by Seedsmen at 73rd 
Amer. Seed Trade Assn. Show 


By H. H. Slawson 


other interior locations around ‘he 
farm. A representative statc.! that 
knock-down effect lasts as long as 8 
months, and flies will not become im- 
mune to the chemical. ; 

Acme Quality Paints, Detroit, 
Mich., displayed their full line of in- 
secticides, fungicides and herbicides 
and featured a display rack and a 
“full 40 per cent profit” plan for 
dealers. 

Swift & Co., Chicago, promoted 
“Vigoro” complete plant food, along 
with sprays and dusts for garden in- 
sect control. Offered free to dealers 
was a profit-producing display rack. 

Geigy Agricultural Chemicals, 
div. of Geigy Chemical Corp., New 
York, featured “‘Sequestrene” metal 
chelates for correcting iron deficien- 
cies in plants growing in calcareous or 


~ other alkaline soils, Also prominently 


displayed was the Geigy line of Dia- 
zinon, DDT, chlorbenzilate and meth- 
oxychlor. 

H. D. Hudson Co., Chicago, dis- 
played a new “hydra-gun” sprayer 
and a large selection from their line 
of more than 125 models of hand and 
power sprayers for every conceivable 
pest control problem. 

During convention sessions mem- 
bers of the seed trade association de- 
bated organization of, an “industry- 
research conference” to keep members 
in touch with scientific developments 
affecting production and processing 


of seeds. While scores of research 


publications are available, the com- 
plaint was voiced that many of them 
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are “over our heads.” New materials 
are also being developed so rapidly, 
it was argued, that it is difficult for 
the seedsman to keep up with them. 
Plans for the research agency, as ten- 


ger and better distribution of 

farm chemicals—that’s an idea 
you can glean from the successes of 
the Eastern States Farmers’ Exchange, 
West Springfield, Mass. in supplying 
a mine-state area with a 10 million 
dollar volume of fertilizers, sprays 
and dusts in 1955. Pictures for ad- 
vertising folders, pictures for maga- 
zines, pictures for sales promotion 
training . . . and for posters, slides 
and movies telling what to use, why 


[Oe pave the way to big- 


“to use it and how to use it. That's 


the scope of the Eastern States pic- 
ture program. 

Admittedly, use of pictures is 
customary in promoting most prod- 
ucts — but what is most interesting 
in the Eastern States program is the 
method. by which pictorial facilities 
are integrated with practically all 
phases of the farm chemical program. 

Advertising and public relations 
for Eastern States (a farm supply 
cooperative handling annual volume 
in the 80 to 90 million range) is vest- 
ed in a division known as Informa- 
tion Service. This unit is organized 
like a combination advertising agency 
and magazine publishing house. The 
staff includes the equivalent of ac- 
count executives, copy writers, edi- 
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tatively drafted, would give attention 
to matters of interest to the trade in 
the field of insecticides, herbicides, 
fungicides, fertilizers and other agri- 
cultural chemicals. 


Information Service 
for Farmers at 


tors, reporters, artists, photographers 
and display specialists. 

Information Service has a com- 
pletely equipped studio for illustra- 
tive and motion picture photography. 
Fitted with ceiling-to-floor drapes 
hung from a four-sided continuous 
track, a wide variety of color back- 
grounds are instantly available for 
still or motion filming. The drapes 
also “condition” the studio for sound 
recording. 

Slide sets, film titles, animation 
and radio programs are produced in 
the studio. The electrical service pro- 
vides over 200 amperes of available 
power for the 2 and 5 KW illumin- 
ants. 

Darkrooms are adjacent to the 
studio, and pictures are turned out 
in a minimum of time. 

The department also conducts a 
training program to prepare more 
than 40 fieldmen to use company- 
owned projection equipment skillfully 
in showing films to hundreds of audi- 
ences throughout the year. 

Staff planning on the part of the 
information unit in collaboration with 
the supply services, such as those for 
fertilizers and spray-dust products, 
sets up a seasonal emphasis schedule. 
This defines the topics on which publi- 


Eastern 


States 


Farmers’ 


Exchange 


city will focus . . . articles ,in the 
Eastern States magazines (two of. 
these) and-the featured themes in 
advertisements and films. 

Three or four 22-minute, sound 
and color movies are made every year 
in the filming section. They range 
from the institutional movie that 
shows plants and processes, a general 
film on how Eastern States functions, 
to films that are primarily product 
promoters. It is also part of the day’s 
work in the film production program 
to lend a hand to other agencies con- 
scientiously striving to reach the 
farmer with an educational message. 
An early “adventure” was the pro- 
duction of a 30-minute sound, color, 
film titled “Apple Culture.” 

Merchants Cold Storage and 
Warehouse Company at Providence, 
Rhode Island, had the idea that a film 
devoted to good orchard management 
practices would be a potent factor 
in raising the quality of the fruit 
received for storage and sale. The 
pomology department at Rhode Is- 
land State College was approached 
with the idea. . . . The college liked 
it and agreed to furnish the subject 
matter for filming. A schedule was 
set up with an experimental orchard 
staff for the required photography. 
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The production lines at the Huron, Ohio, 
feed mill temporarily became a studio 
as production of a feed manufacturing 
film took shape. 


The project was finished and released 
as a silent production. Eastern States 
later took over to re-edit the photo- 
graphy, and prepare timed commen: 
tary and suitable music tracks for this 
movie. Dr. Everett Christopher of 
Rhode Island State College agreed to 
voice the commentary, and the film 
was re-released as a sound production 
and distributed to orchard men in 
nine states. This made it possible for 
more farmers to learn about the latest 
developments in agricultural chemi- 
cals and other important cultural 
practices for apple production. 


State 
Extension Service filmed a story about 
cooperatives, but lacked the facilities 


Pennsylvania University 


and know-how for working the ma- 


Some of the literature prepared by East- 
ern States Farmers’ Exchange for its 
dealers, stores, etc, is illustrated below. 
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terial into a finished sound-on-film 


production. Eastern States assisted in 
preparation of a revised film, and the 


project was released by the State Uni- 


versity Extension Service as “Penn- 
sylvania Cooperatives in Action.” 

In addition to the monthly East- 
evn States Cooperator, the coopera- 
tive publishes another monthly maga- 
zine, the Eastern States Servicer. This 
one is tailored to the interests of the 
association’s agents (dealers) some of 
whom are farmer representatives dis- 
tributing Eastern States 
while the rest are employees based 
at the cooperative’s 83 regional ware- 
houses (stores). The Servicer’s con- 
tents are liberally illustrated with ex- 
cellent staff-taken pictures that go a 


Baby chicks are 
inoculated in one 
of the outdoor sets 
at Eastern States 
Farmers’ Exchange 
for a film on poul- 
ty management. 


long way in showing the distribution 
people “this is how you can do it 
better or easier.” 

Eastern States booklets and leaf- 


lets — some 80 titles of them — call _ 


for scads of good pictures. The ad- 
vertising crew can scout a coded file 
of some 5000 photographs and most 
likely find what’s needed .. . or they 
can dream up the scene and the staff’s 
own shutter clickers can produce it 
presto. 

When Eastern States sets up an 
exhibit of its wares as it does at 
numerous meetings and fairs, enlarg- 
ed photographs, some as big as a 
desk top, are often used in the dis- 
play. Except for occasional jobs in- 
volving special techniques, these pic- 
tures are “home made” by the infor- 
mation division. 

Eastern States, in its capacity as 
a purchasing department for its farm- 


supplies | 


7 4 


er members, puts all its chips on the 
value-in-use of the supplies it distri- 
butes. This is more complicated that 
just “selling” a product. Rather it’s 
the other way around — “buying” it 
for the user. Take farm chemicals. 
The first promotional chore is to “see” 
their use and value as these look to 
one who stands in the farmer’s boots. 
Pictures can do a lot of the “seeing” 
... all the way from the bug or weed 
to be killed, the crop to be fertilized, 
the gadget that applies the product, 
the package that carries it, to the 
documented report of how the stuff 
performed on Farmer Brown’s acres. 
So remember, pictures help farmers 
release those three glorious words: 


I'll buy that!k* 


Ky. Fertilizer Conference 


A program has been announced 
for the Aug. 1 Kentucky Annual 
Fertilizer Conference to be held at 
the Guignol Theater, Lexington, Ky., 
and which will include a proposal of 
the Tennessee Valley Authority with 
respect to high analysis mixed ferti- 
lizers. The TVA is recommending 
the manufacture and wide-scale in- 
troduction of two high analysis mix- 
ed fertilizers, 10-30-20 and 0-30-30, 
which it claims will reduce the costs 
of plant nutrients to farmers through 
the -higher analysis mixtures. 

In addition to TVA spokesman, 
S. L. Clement, the members will hear 
an address on “New Development in 
Nitrogen as Applied to the Fertilizer 
Industry,” by W. R. Allstetter, vice- 
president of the National Plant Food 
Institute. There also will be addresses 
by state soil and entomology experts. 
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HO and what influences 
V V growers to buy and use agri- 
cultural chemicals will be one of the 
major topics to be discussed at the 
23rd annual meeting of the National 
Agricultural Chemicals 
in Spring Lake, New Jersey, Septem- 
ber 5, 6 and 7. 

The three-day meeting also will 
feature a presidential address by W. 
W. Allen, manager, Agricultural 
Chemical Sales, The Dow Chemical 
Co., Midland, Mich, and NAC 
president; a report on entomological 
research by Dr. E. F. Knipling, chief, 
Entomological Research Branch, Ag- 
ricultural Research Service, USDA; 
and a talk on the “Industry Outlook” 
by J. V. Vernon, president, Niagara 
Chemical Division, Food Machinery 
& Chemical Corp., Middleport, New 
York. 

More than 500 leaders in the 
industry, in 


Association 


agricultural chemicals 


government, and in agricultural com- 
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E. F. Knipling 


W. W. Allen 


Factors Influencing Growers 
To Highlight NAC Program 


munications are expected to take part 
in the meeting, which will also in- 
clude panel discussions of the effec 
of the new highway expansion pro- 
gram on the use of pesticides and of 
the latest developments under the 
Miller Pesticide Residue Amendment. 

The question on who and what 
influences growers to buy and use 
agricultural chemicals will be an- 
swered by leading representatives of 
credited with 
greatest influence on the introduction 


groups having the 
of new materials and new practices 
to growers. The panel will include: 
W. A. Haffert, editor, New Jersey 
Farm and Garden; John McDonald, 
president, National Association of 
Television and Radio Farm Directors; 
Blanchard Smith, vice President and 


W. Rankin 


director, Chipman Chemical Co., 
Bound Brook, New Jersey; Ellsworth 
Fisher, extension entomologist, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisc. 
and a leading pesticides dealer. The 
moderator will be M. R. Budd, ad- 
vertising manager, Hercules Powder 
Co., Wilmington, Del. 

The panel on the highway ex- 
pansion program will be moderated 
by - Jack Dreessen, NAC herbicide 
specialist, and will include Dr. C. O. 
Eddy, Niagara Chemical Division, 
Food Machinery & Chemical Corp., 
Middleport, New York, and chair- 
man of the American Road Builders 
Roadside 
Subcommittee on Chemicals; and R.]J. 
McMahon, McMahon Brothers, com- 

(Continued on Page 105) 
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SAVE MONEY ON 
1956 NITROGEN CONTRACTS 


Freight represents a high percentage of your costs for nitrogen solutions, 
anhydrous ammonia and aqua ammonia. The completion of Sinclair’s 
strategically located new plant in Hammond, Indiana, means a sharp reduction 
in freight costs for many nitrogen users located in the Mid-West. — 


Here’s another big advantage! Sinclair’s new facilities and vast new storage 

capacity make it possible to meet your production schedule — even : 
during peak season. Two tank car fleets are held in readiness — one for 

exclusive use in shipping anhydrous ammonia, the other for nitrogen solutions. 


So don’t sign that contract... first find out how this new Sinclair plant 
in the heart of the Mid-West can cut your costs and delivery time of nitrogen 
supplies. Write or telephone... 


SINCLAIR CHEMICALS, INC. 


(Affiliate of Sinclair Refining Company) 


600 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. — Phone Circle 6-3600 
155 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois — Phone Financial 6-5900 
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FERTILIZER 
Views and News 


By Vincent Sauchelli 


Agricultural Research Institute — What It Is 


OW many of my readers are 
familiar with the Agricultural 
Research Institute (ARI), its aims 
and purposes and its relation to the 
research projects of the National 


- Academy of Sciences and the Na- 


tional Research Council? Not as 
many as should be, I daresay. A few 
brief statements about this worthy 
organization seem pertinent in this 
column. 


The ARI was organized in 1951. 
Its membership comprises 57 major 
industrial firms in the U. S. whose 
interests are related more or less to 
agriculture. In addition, it has about 
90 technical representatives of scien- 
tific societies, state agricultural ex- 
periment stations and universities and 
colleges. Industry’s representatives, 
by the way, are also on the scientific 
and technical level. 

This unique organization was 
created by the Agricultural Board, 
which in turn is a part of the Na- 
tional Research Council, a non-profit 
scientific organization created by the 


_ Congress of the U. S. The founders 


believed that within the ARI there 
could be established a forum where 
scientists from industry and our pub- 
lic research agencies could exchange 
information and approach broad 
problems of mutual interest on a 
common objective basis. Such coop- 
erative efforts could not help but lead 
to better understanding of each 
other’s problems and viewpoints. 
To help you get a clearer pic- 
ture of how the ARI functions 
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through its committees, it is useful 
to mention the following subjects 
taken from last year’s report by the 
Projects and Proposals Committee: 
The committee had received more 
than 200 proposals on research prob- 
lems from the membership. Among 
these were requests for action on 
equipment for handling of pesticides 
and crop seéding and on farm struc- 
tures; on agricultural pests; animal 
health; animal nutrition; fats and 
oils; feed composition; utilization of 
agricultural products; and encourage- 
ment of careers in sciences relating 
to agriculture. These proposals were 
sent to the Agricultural Board for 
appropriate committee assignment and 
action. One result of such recom- 
mendation last year was the organi- 
zation of an International Conference 
on Use of Antibiotics in Agriculture, 
which held its meeting in Washing- 
ton, D. C. last October. This meet- 
ing turned out to be a great success 
from every point of view. 


The ideas and suggestions which 
thus develop from the broad and di- 
versified interests of ARI member- 
ship, who understand the purpose of 
research in agriculture and what it 
can do, both stimulate and inspire 
the Board committee chairmen. 


The fertilizer industry at present 
has a small representation in ARI. 
It seems to me many more units of 
our industry could profitably become 
members of this organization and 
through their association stimulate in- 
terest among influential scientific 


‘ f oP. 
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groups in tHe technological and al- 
lied problems of fertilizer produc- 
tion and distribution. 


New Method for Strong H;PO, 
NEW method for making 
strong phosphoric acid suit- 

able for making triple superphosphate 

without previous evaporation has 

been developed in Sweden, and a 

first plant incorporating this method 

was built at Vercelli, Italy.* The in- 
ventor is Sven Nordegren, a name 
well-known internationally in the fer- 
tilizer industry. Phosphate rock is 
caused to react with sulfuric acid un- 
der specified, controlled conditions to 
produce phosphoric acid. The unique 
feature of this patented new process 
is the precipitation of calcium sulfate 
as anhydrite crystals. Also contrib- 
uting importantly to the success of 

the process was the invention of a 

suitable filter for the separation of 

the calcium sulfate, the so-called tray 
belt filter. By means of this filter 
it is possible to wash the sludge from 

the anhydrite process with 4 or 5 

wash fractions. 

The Vercelli plant has a capacity 
of 15 tons of P2sO; per 24 hours 
produced as 40-45% phosphoric acid 
(P.O,). The primary materials are 
75-82% sulfuric acid (H2SO,) and 
phosphate rock with a fineness of 
95% through screen DIN4O (equal 
to 100 mesh, Tyler). Up to the pres 
ent the rock used has come from 
North African sources. The high 
temperature of the reaction gives a 
high yield of acid, 97-98% yield 
after about three hours of attack. 

About 98% of the water sol- 
uble P.O, can be washed out of the 
sludge on a tray belt filter, the con- 
centration of the first filtrate being 
43-45% P.O. 

The statement has been made by 
the inventors that this process can 
produce large quantities of phos- 
phoric acid at low cost and without 
loss of phosphorus. The process can 
be adapted to small or large-scale 
operations. 


Since the trend in all parts of 
the world is at present toward the 


* See U. S. patents: 2,002,547; and 1,776,595. 
Also, The Horizontal Filter Mining Magazine. 
July, 1949. 
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production of more concentrated, 
’ granulated fertilizers, any improve- 


ment in the manufacture of phos 
phoric acid is of general interest to 
the industry. 


Sources of Protein and Energy 
SING an artificial rumen, sci- 
entists at the Missouri Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station (AES) 
are investigating how to upgrade the 
protein and energy value of low-pro- 
tein forage by means of fermenta- 
tion. One result so far has been the 
development of a procedure for pre- 
paring acceptable feed for hogs from 
roughage which could not have been 
used by swine in the original form. 


The rumen of cows and sheep 
contains microorganisms able to con- 
vert carbohydrates and proteinaceous 
materials into fatty acids which sup- 
ply most of their daily energy needs. 
Swine are single-stomached animals, 
unlike ruminants which have besides 
the rumen three additional “stom- 
The rumen is in reality a 
Swine therefore, 


achs.” 
fermentation vat. 
lacking a rumen, cannot utilize rough- 
age in the manner of a cow or sheep 


Hence the importance of the work 


in Missouri, which will make pos- 
sible lower feed costs per unit of 
increased weight of hogs. Better 
quality forage comes from fertilized 
soils. 


Another recent accomplishment 
of teamwork research at the Missouri 


AES benefits farmers in that state . 


and adjoining farm communities. It 
is this: during the extremely dry 
spells of the period 1951-1954, it 
seems forages fed to ruminants had 
a toxic effect on the livestock. Some- 
thing also occurred during the same 
periods, namely, a poisonous gas was 
released from the silos in which the 
forage had been ensiled. What was 
the nature and cause of such a foul 
gas? The Station staff was able to 
prove that the escaping gas consisted 
of oxides of nitrogen which devel- 
oped in the roughage and was due 
specifically to the presence of nitrate 
compounds in the roughage. We now 
the connection between the toxic 
fect of the forage when fed in the 
original raw state and the escaping 
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nitrogen oxide gases. Fermentation 
of the roughage in the silo reduced 
its nitrate content, and when fed as 


silage had a considerably less toxic 


effect. 

Extra energy fed the cows in the 
form of molasses or grain helped to 
overcome the effect of the high-ni- 
trate of the forage. 

It is known that billions of 
friendly bacteria and other ferments 
operating in the several stomachs of 
ruminants digest cellulose, upgrade 
nitrogen compounds and produce cer- 
tain vitamins. The Missouri scien- 
tists are seeking how to utilize the 
fermentation process, using rumen or- 
ganisms artificially so as to produce 
a modified forage for swine. If they 
succeed — and everything points to 
success—it may be possible in the fu- 
ture to secure more animal proteins 
by such means at lower unit. cost. 

& 


‘Pills and Powders’’ 


HO says that agriculture and 
the fertilizer industry are 
dull and out of tune with progress 
in other branches of science and tech- 
nology is certainly speaking without 
his book. These subjects are in vigor- 
growth, and ‘the ferment of 
change is stirring them more in- 
tensely now than ever before. It is 
only necessary to survey changes and 
accomplishments of the past few 
years to dispel any notion that they 
are tedious and monotonous. 
According to Earl L. Butz, as- 
sistant secretary of agriculture, 
American farmers have, since 1940, 
increased total agricultural produc- 
tion by 35% with no increase in 
acres. Productivity on American 
farms has increased 300% since 1900. 
A farmer in the Corn Belt can now 
farm 420 acres with the help of only 
One man and the use of power ma- 
chinery. Back in 1933 that same 
farmer had to use 20 horses or mules 
and have the help of 5 men. A 
survey by the University of Illinois 
reveals that inthe last 25 years, 
the average number of acres tilled 
by one man has increased from 113 
to 149, while the yield of corn per 
acre has increased 35%, of soybeans, 
73% and of wheat 41%. 


ous 


of sulfuric acid; 


Now, let's take a quick look at 


the fertilizer industry. Technological — 


changes in our industry in the last 
15 years have been amazing. World 
production of fertilizers just before 
World War II was about 42 million 
tons. The latest estimates, exclusive 
of Russia, give a figure of about 80 
million tons, of which the total NPK 
content is substantially higher than 
that in the 1939 tonnage. Roughly 
estimated, it can be said that within 
the last 15 years world production 
of commercial fertilizer has doubled. 
This tremendous increase was made 
possible by the arrival within our in- 
dustry of many new scientists and 
chemical engineers, and the develop- 
ment of new processes and equip- 
ment in the raw materials field as 
well as in the fertilizer plant itself. 
These changes have also necessitated 
the application of first class brain 
power and skill in management, and 
a fresh attitude toward the indispen- 
sable role of fertilizers in’ the na- 
tion’s economy. = 

Fertilizer technology has given 
us a series of nitrophosphate proc- 
esses in which sulfuric, nitric and 
phosphoric acids are used in various 
combinations to acidulate phosphate 
rock in place’ of the exclusive use 
the ammoniation 
of phosphoric acid and of superphos- 
phates as a means of reducing the 
unit cost of nitrogen in the produc- 
tion of higher analysis goods. Tech- 
nological advances have also made it 


possible to produce and use urea, am- 


monium. nitrate; triple superphos- 
phates, 62% potash and ammoniat- 
ing solutions in the formulation of 
lower-cost-per-unit-of nutrient ferti- 
lizers. How far we have travelled 
since 1846! when the London Punch 
printed these lines from some Brit- 
ish wag: 


“Tor, when I was a youngster, who 
thought, to be sure, 
of guano, or gypsum, to use for 
manure? 
of acids and salts from the blue 
bottle shops ' 
Where we soon shall be going for 
tinctures and drops 
Draughts and potions — 
Washes, lotions 
Pills and powders to doctor the | 
_ crops.” 
- (Continued on Page 115) 
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Donald G. Lerch 
Cornwell, Inc., Washington, D. C. 
(Agricultural Chemicals Washington Correspondent) 


ing coming up at Spring Lake, 
New Jersey, September Sth, 
6th, and 7th, when the National 
Agricultural Chemicals Association 
holds its annual fall meeting. That's 
the way it looks to this observer after 
scanning through advance notes on 
the session. i 
The big emphasis is going to be 
aimed at selling pesticides. From the 
comments we've heard from industry 
members, it’s likely to be standing 
room only — when the panel discus- 
sion opens on — who and what in- 
fluences the grower to use pesticides. 
There'll be an opportunity for dis- 
cussion. from the floor after the pre- 
sentations made by representatives of 
the following groups: 


ee a whopping big meet- 


Extension Entomologists 
Farm Magazine Editors 
Pesticide Dealers 
Company Sales Managers 
Farm Radio Directors 


M. R. Budd, director of advertising, 
Hercules Power Company, is serving 
as moderator. 

This panel is the result of many 
meetings and discussions and general 
comments of members that the big 
drive in the immediate future should 
be on selling. Some of them say it’s a 
must. Certainly an association per- 
mits group action by members of an 
industry to broaden the base of its 
market. A notable example according 
te many, is the fertilizer industry and 
the activities of the National Plant 
Food Institute. Matter of fact I just 
had the opportunity to talk to a rep- 
resentative of a British fertilizer com- 
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pany who was sent to the United 
States to find out how we merchan- 
dize agricultural chemicals. He was 
quite impressed with the activities of 
the fertilizer association in the mar- 


keting field. 


Closer to home, it seems that 
everything—no matter how apparent 
its value — must be sold, and that 
the selling takes time. Surely there 
are few who would argue against 
the superiority of hybrid corn. Yet 
this year marks the first time that 
total corn acreage planted to hybrids 
has touched ninety percent. Starting 
in 1933 with one-tenth of one per- 
cent of the total acreage of corn in 
the United States planted to hybrids, 
the popularity of hybrid corn has 
steadily increased. But it has taken 
almost 25 years for the 90 percent 
acceptance figure to be reached. Cer- 
tainly tremendous promotion by the 
Federal Government, State Govern- 
ments, seed companies, farm maga- 
zines, press, radio, newspapers — just 
about every conceivable avenue of 
communication has been loudly ham- 
mering at farmers to use hybrid corn. 
But it takes time and costs money 
a lot of money. 

There will be two other panels 
at the fall meeting, one dealing with 
the Miller Law on pesticide residues. 
It’s expected company lawyers along 
with others primarily responsible for 
residue work will find special interest 
in this discussion. It may well be 
that the question of labels for all agri- 
cultural chemicals will be raised. 

The third panel will take up the 
matter of highway construction, and 


i” y p> 
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an idea of the market Meuse for 
herbicides. There's been a growing 


use for herbicides to control the plant- 
ed areas along the rights-of-way of 
modern four-lane highways. Figures 
are available showing that when cor- 
rectly used, herbicides can result in 
a dollar saving and at the same time 
do the job better. y 

Thus two out of the three panels 
will deal with marketing pesticides. 
W. W. Allen, president of National 
Agricultural Chemicals Association, 
and manager of Agricultural Chemi- 
cals Sales, Dow Chemical Company, 
will give the major opening address, 
and another outstanding speaker will 
close the session with his views on the 
outlook for the pesticide industry. 

So — last call for members to 
make plans to attend. 

Staffs of the Florida Plant Board 
and U. S. Department of Agriculture 
are continuing their battle against the 
Mediterranean fruit fly. All those in 
charge of the program are banking on 
the fact that by the end of August 
they will know whether the existing 
program will successfully control the 
Mediterranean fruit fly. For by this 
time, sufficient applications will have 
been made in key areas so that if 
further Mediterranean fruit flies are 
found in the traps, there will be 


“deep trouble.” If, on the other hand,. 


the traps show no catch, then there 
will be reason for genuine optimism. 

The schedule calls for five or six 
applications of malathion in the 
Miami area and in other areas of 
heavy infestation. On the isolated 
spot infestations, showing up in parts 
of the main Citrus Belt itself, one 
to three applications are being made. 

The Ft. Myer and St. Petersburg 
area on the west coast, now included 
as an area of high infestation, adds 
considerably to the job. Overall, 
it now stands, the job is bigger and 
will be more costly than had been 
estimated originally. 

The U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture in late spring estimated the 
total job through March of 1957 
would cost about 6 million dollars, and 
that the cost would be shared fifty- 
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PROGRESS REPORT TO INDUSTRY AND AGRICULTURE 


what ‘ ya 
is doing about C Duali 


FILE ROOM OF TEN- 
THOUSAND SHIPMENTS. 
Actual product samples of 
Trona domestic shipments 
are held in reserve for 
three months, export 
shipments six months, as 
a special customer service 
and to provide individual 
quality maintenance. 


mentation. Tests for trace quantities of Sodium in chem- 
ical grade Muriate of Potash are made with ease and 
rapidity through techniques of flame photometry. Water 
solutions of Trona products are checked for color and tur- 
bidity by means of electrophotometers, resulting in Trona 
Boric Acid consistently meeting USP and BP quality stand- 
ards. Constant checking with photovolt reflectometers helps 


Continuous monitoring means 


more than 400,000 separate 
quality determinations per month 


Typical of AP&CC’s company-wide quality control is the 
modern Quality Control Laboratory at Trona, California. 
Here, a staff of forty-four skilled technicians make as 
many as 55,000 separate quality determinations per month, 
in addition to the 345,000 by continuous monitors con- 
trolling process streams and finished products. Trace im- 
purities, too small to measure by conventional analytical 
methods, are controlled by optical and electrical instru- 


American Potash & Chemical Corporation 


LOS ANGELES *« NEW YORK « ATLANTA » SAN FRANCISCO 


maintain color of reflectance well above minimum guar- 
antees, i.e.: current production of Lithium Carbonate at 
approximately 95% tri-green reflectance, Soda Ash guar- 
anteed better than 99.5% NaoCOs, chemical grade Muriate 
99.9% KCl, Anhydrous Borax better than 99% NagB4O7. 

Why not give your own products the benefits of the 
built-in and controlled quality of Trona’s broad line of 
basic chemicals for farm and factory? 


a RON A, 


PORTLAND (oRrE.) 


Producers of: BORAX * POTASH * SODA ASH * SALT CAKE * LITHIUM Plants: TRONA and LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
* BROMINE * CHLORATES * PERCHLORATES * MANGANESE DIOXIDE * and a HENDERSON, NEVADA 
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Chemotherapy of Lettuce Big-Vein 


This department, which reviews current plant disease and 
insect control problems, is a regular monthly feature of 
AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS. The comments on current 
plant disease problems are based on observations sub- 
mitted by collaborators of the Plant Disease Epidemics 
and Identification Section, Horticultural Crops Research 
Branch, U. S. Department of Agriculture, Beltsville, Md. 


By Paul R. Miller 


AUL RICH, of the Connecticut 

Agricultural Experimental Sta- 
tion, reports results obtained from 
treatment of healthy lettuce seedlings 
with various chemotherapeutants 
prior to setting the plants out in a 
field infested with lettuce big-vein 
virus. 

The virus of big-vein is  soil- 
borne and: is present in most com- 
mercial lettuce fields in Connecticut. 


Infected plants are stunted, slow to 


head, and show the enlarged, clear 
veins that give the disease its name. 

Probably the most serious loss 
from big-vein results from failure of 
infected plants to mature in time for 
the higher prices of the early market. 
The big-vein symptoms are most pro’ 
nounced in cool weather. With the 
coming of warm weather the plants 
again begin to grow, but by this time 
they are too late for the early mar- 
ket. 


Soil sterilization with chloropic- 


~ rin, formaldehyde, or steam can rid 


the soil of active virus but the treat- 
ments are fairly expensive and do 
not insure against recontamination. 
The Connecticut approach to the 
problem was to seek a material that 
could be watered on the seedlings 
before transplanting, and that would 
make the plants resistant to big-vein 
during the critical early stages of 
growth. 

The materials tested were some 
that had been shown by other work- 
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ers to be effective chemotherapeutants 
against other diseases. These were the 
growth regulators naphthaleneacetic 
acid (NAA),  indoleacetic acid 
(IAA), 2,4,6-trichlorophenoxyacetic 
acid (2,4,6-T), all three at 50 and 
100 ppm, and 2-(4-chloro-3,5 xyly- 
loxy) ethanol (CC 1182) at 100 
ppm. Calcium ‘chloride at 1000 ppm, 
and zinc sulfate at 250 ppm shown 
to be effective against cherry X-dis- 
ease were included. In addition the 
fungicide captan was tested at 2500 
ppm. 

Flats of Penn Lake lettuce grow- 
ing in steam sterilized soil received 
the treatments on April 1, 5, 9, 
and 13. The materials were watered 


_on the flats at the rate of a pint 


per flat on each treatment date. The 
control plants were watered with one 
pint of tap water each time. The 
plants were set in big-vein infested 
soil on April 15 in a 5x11 Youden 
square, 10 plants per plot. Disease 
readings were taken on June 1. The 
lettuce was cut on June 17, and each 
head was weighed as soon as it was 
harvested. Disease and yield data are 
given in Table 3, 

Based on the amount of disease 
incidence, the treatments could be 
divided into three groups: 1) The 
best treatments, NAA at both 50 
and 100 ppm, and 2,4,6-T at 50 ppm 
were significantly better than all the 
other treatments. 2) Calcium chlo- 
ride and zinc sulfate were signifi 
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cantly betitt than the check. 3) The 
rest of the treatments did not dif- 
fer significantly from the check. 

NAA at both concentrations and 
CC 1182 significantly stunted the 
treated plants. Only zinc sulfate sig- 
nificantly increased the fresh weight 
of the treated plants. 


This experiment demonstrates 
that treatment prior to transplanting 
can be used to make lettuce seed- 
lings resistant to the big-vein virus. 
Whether these treatments prevented 
infection or merely masked symptoms 
cannot be told from the data pre- 
sented here. Regardless of which 
mode of action was operative, the 
method should. be of use to the 


grower. 


The protection afforded by NAA 
cannot be a result of stunting, be- 
cause the treatment that stunted the 
plants most severely, ie., CC 1182, 
did not reduce occurrence of big-vein 
symptoms significantly. 

The increased yield with zinc 
suifate may be caused by either of 
two factors: 1) the correction of an 
otherwise undetected zinc deficiency, 
or 2) the preferential alleviation of 
the stunting effect of the virus. 

The three most promising treat- 
ments for practical use are IAA at 
50 ppm, 2,4,6-T at 50 ppm, and 
zinc sulfate at 250 ppm. 


Incidence of Internal Cork Virus 
Disease of Sweetpotato Reduced 
By Foliar Applications of 
Insecticides 

J. KANTACK and W. J. 
e Martin of the Louisiana 
State University write that both per- 
centage and severity of internal cork 
lesions in sweetpotato roots were 
markedly reduced in a randomized 
block design experiment comprising 
cork-affected and cork-free planting 
stocks (Table 1). Differences did not 
become apparent until after 4% 
months storage at 70° to 75°F. 
Cork-free planting stocks were 
divided into treated and untreated 
plots. Treatment consisted of bi- 
weekly dusting during the entire 
growing season with 10 percent DDT 
dust at 10 pounds per acre. In ad- 
dition, a systematically active chemi- 
cal American Cyanamid Compound 
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Use Fulton WPPL' Bags ... store 
empties in less than 2'/2% of the 
space required by rigid containers! 
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Sales Manager, Bag Division 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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Empty Fulton WPPL Bags 


Empty Rigid Containers —Capacity 25,000 Ibs. 


—Capacity 25,000 Ibs. 


e It takes approximately 480 cubic feet of warehouse space to store 
enough empty rigid containers to hold 25,000 pounds of chemical 
fertilizer. But it takes only 1114 cubic feet to store one bale of Fulton’s 
WPPL (Water-Proof Paper Lined) Bags. And this single bale holds 
250 of the 100-pound bags—enough to ship 25,000 pounds of the same 
material. 

e For complete, low-cost protection of your chemical products, always 
specify Fulton WPPL bags. You have your choice of styles—economical 
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(which is acid and alkaline resistant). If you have an unusual packaging 
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Why pay more? 
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+ Protection against 
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12008, was applied to the foliage 
once weekly from mid-June to mid- 
July at the rate of 2 pounds per 
acre. 

Insect populations, determined 
weekly during the latter portion of 
the growing season, showed a con- 
siderable reduction in numbers of 
foliage feeding insects present in 
plots treated with insecticides. 
Greatest reductions at this time ap- 
peared to be among species of leaf- 
hoppers, particularly Empoasca solana 
- DeL., as well as the flea beetle, Chae- 
tocnema confinis Crotch, and the 
banded cucumber beetle, Diabrotica 
balteata Lec. 


Soil Treatments With PCNB 
(Terraclor) for Control 
of Potato Scab 
OIL treatments with PCNB 
(pentachloronitrobenzene), mar- 
_keted commercially as “Terraclor,” 
have given control of Irish potato 
scab, caused by Streptomyces scabies. 
To evaluate this material under condi- 
tions in eastern Virginia, field trials 
were made during 1955 at the Vir- 
ginia Truck Experiment Substation, 
Onley, Virginia on land that had 
been heavily infested with the scab 
organism for several years. T. J. 
Nugent reports the results. 

The land was prepared as for 
planting; rows 3 feet apart were fur- 
rowed out; and the PCNB (20% act- 
ive dust) was applied with a modi- 

(Continued on Page 115) 
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Grasshoppers Outstanding Insect Problem hs Several Areas — 


This column, reviewing current insect control programs, is 
a regular feature of AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS. Mr. 
Dorward is head—Economic Insect Survey Section, Plant 
Pest Control Branch, U. S. Department of Agriculture. His 
observations are based on latest reports from collabora- 
tors in the U.S.D.A.’s pest surveys throughout the U. S. 


By Kelvin Dorward 


RASSHOPPERS were the dom- 

inant insect problem in Iowa 
and Missouri around the first of July. 
In Iowa, the State Entomologist’s 
Office, State Department of Agricul- 
ture, initiated an emergency control 
program against the pests. This in- 
volved spraying of right of ways on 
all primary highways and county 
roads in the southern sections where 
populations warranted treatment. The 
state made insecticides: available for 
this program. Treatment of cultivated 
lands by farmers was progressing 
satisfactorily in early July. The grass- 
hopper problem in this state has been 
aggravated by drought. Population 
counts ranged from 1-35 per square 
yard in the southern third of the 
state. Populations of 12 to 65 per 
square yard in Missouri caused heavy 
damage to pastures, red clover and 
alfalfa in the northern two-thirds and 
the southwest area of the state. Con- 
siderable damage occurred also in 
margins of row crops. The two-striped 
and the migratory grasshopper had 


reached the adult stage and were lay- 
ing eggs by July 4 in this state. The 
outlook in Missouri was for severe 
infestations if hot, dry weather oc- 
curred during July and August. 
Grasshoppers were also of concern 
in several additional states. California 
reports infestations on large acreages 
in Shasta, Tehama, Nevada and other 
counties. A large migration which 
threatened cotton and seed alfalfa in 
Kern county was stopped by spraying 
a protective strip of about~ 12,000 
acres. Control measures were also 
applied in other infested areas in the 
state. Damaging infestations were re- 
ported on crop and rangelands in 
some eastern Colorado counties, and 
economic injury was occurring in sev- 
eral Utah areas. The pests were dam- 
aging crops, especially corn, alfalfa 
and sorghums, in Oklahoma, with © 
losses more pronounced in the west- 
ern area. Light damage to rangeland 
was also recorded in northern and 
counties. Infestations 


west central 


were classified as:severe in many east- 


Table 2. 


Mean* percentages and mean disease indices of in- 

ternal cork lesions in sweetpotato roots at harvest and 

after storage. From field test at Baton Rouge, Louisiana, 
1955. 


Percent of cork- 


affected roots Disease index 


Treatments At After At After 

Harvest Storage Harvest Storage 
Cork-affected planting 

stock 42.3 91.0 25.9 AO) 

Cork-free planting stock 5.2 54.8 ae 38.3 

Cork-free planting stock” 2.7 31.3 1.3 18.3 
LSD at 5% 594 15.74 4.28 14.05 
LSD at 1% 8.47 22.37 6,09 19.97 


* Each mean derived from a one-bushel sample of US #1 sweetpotato 
roots sliced and examined in each of six replications. 

» Treated twice weekly with 10 pounds of 10% DDT dust per acre dur- 
ing entire growing season. American Cyanamid Compound 12008 was 
also applied at 2 pounds per acre once weekly in a water-spray 
formulation from mid-June to mid-July. 
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The effect of PCNB on emergence, severity of scab and 
yields of Cobbler potato. 


Yields 
100# bags/A of US #1 Size 
Number 
Pounds active Emergence scab tubers Total Market- 
material /Acre counts index* per plot able 
116 98.7 29.3 224 140 66 
58 98.7 29.3** 224 140* 66* 
116 O75: 29.7** 209 136* 76* 
174 96.3 36.0* 204 133* 60* 
None 
(check) 98.7 50.7 211 113 31 
LSD at 
5% level NS 10.8 NS i68- 254 


ess index of 0 for no seabs to 100 when all potatoes severely 
sea ‘ 


—and** Denotes significant differences from check at 5 and 1 percent, 
respectively, 
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ern and southwestern areas of 


Nebraska, with counts of 9-36 per 
square yard in alfalfa, and 12-81 in 
margins of legumes and row crops. 
Minnesota reported extremely high 
levels throughout most of its agricul- 
tural areas, but the young grasshop- 
pers were still concentrated around 
hatching beds. Counts in Wisconsin 
were heavy in some fields and popu- 
lations were becoming abundant, 12 
nymphs per square yard, in legumes 
in northeast South Dakota. Severe 
populations continued on rangeland 
of Comanche, Clark, Barber and 
Kiowa Counties of Kansas in areas 
where control measures were not ap- 
plied. Other states reporting damag- 
ing or threatening populations include 
Nevada, Wyoming, Alabama, South 
Carolina, Delaware and Texas. 


Figures released by the Grass- 
hopper Control Project, USDA, July 
6, showed that cooperative control 
measures had been undertaken up to 
that time on a total of 894,101 acres 
of rangeland in 6 states. Spraying 
had been done on 210,421 acres in 
Douglas county, Colorado and in the 
southeast area of that state; 92,340 
acres in Comanche county, Kansas; 
226,897 in the Cuba-Levington and 
Rosebud-Amistad areas of New Mex- 
ico; 177,162 in Major, Ellis, Wood- 
ward, Texas and Woods counties, 
Oklahoma; 56,239 acres in Gray, 
Oldham, Deaf Smith and Briscoe 
counties, Texas; and 131,042 acres 


in Johnson, Douglas, Platte and Hot 


Springs counties, Wyoming. 


European Corn Borer Heavy in 
Several States 


URING late June and early 

July, several states reported 
damaging infestations of the Euro- 
pean corn borer. Some of these states, 
particularly Massachusetts, Maryland, 
New York and Kentucky, had un- 
usually heavy attacks. In Massachu- 
setts, borer eggs were more abundant 
than for the past 8 years, averaging 
about one mass per plant in Ply- 
mouth county, The pest was consid- 
ered to be about 5 times heavier than 
last year in the Hudson Valley of 
New York, and Maryland had heavy 


populations in central and eastern 


» 4 


areas. Kentucky had the heaviest 
general infestation since 1950, Corn 
planted before May 10 in the latter 


state was heavily infested. Likewise, 


early corn in northern Alabama was 
severely attacked. 

Among the major corn-produc- 
ing states, Illinois and Iowa seem to 
anticipate the most trouble from the 
borer this year. Egg-laying for first 
generation was heavy in areas of 
Illinois, ranging as high as 2-4 masses 
per plant on early corn in the north- 


eastern section during the last week . 


of June. Although hot weather re- 
duced the number of unemerged 
moths, the outlook for the borer ap- 
peared generally serious in this state. 
Spraying was recommended to begin 
June 18 in the southern area, and 
July 1 in northern counties. The 
infestation was general in Iowa, 
heaviest in eastern half, but only in 
a few cases attained high potential 
indicated by the winter carryover. 
Severe drought conditions were ex- 
pected to reduce borer activity in 
some parts of the state, although a 
high second brood is anticipated and 
much loss where effective control 
measures are not carried out. 


On the other hand, the corn 
borer picture was brighter in Ne- 
braska and South Dakota. Popula- 
tions were extremely low in compari- 
son with last year in the southeast, 
and east central Nebraska and infest- 
ation was much reduced in southeast- 
ern South Dakota, especially in 
drought areas. 


Spotted Alfalfa Aphid Reported in 
Illinois, Mississippi and Georgia 
HE spotted alfalfa aphid has 

been reported from Illinois for 
the first time. A few specimens of 
this insect were taken at Murphysboro 
and Wolf Lake, Jackson county in 
early July. No economic damage had 
occurred. The aphid was also found 
for the first. time in Mississippi in 
mid-June. Specimens were collected 
on alfalfa in Coahoma and Washiny- 
ton counties. The initial find in 


Georgia was made in Henry county , 


in early July. Other than the record 
for Alachua county, Florida, these 
are the only reports of this destruc- 


tive pest east of the Mississippi River. 


During late spring and early sum- 


mer, activities of the aphid in an in- 
fested area of the West and South- 
west were relatively light; however, 
some damaging infestations occurred 
in New Mexico and Texas and build- 


“ups were reported in early July in 


southern and central Kansas and in 
some areas of Utah and Colorado. 


Boll Weevil Continues Heavy and 


Bollworms Increasing in Some Areas 


OLL weevil square infestation 

counts were high in several areas 
in early July. These included counts 
of 28 percent in 15 Georgia counties, 
31 percent in northeastern Alabama, 
23 percent at Waco, Texas, 15-59 
percent in 6 Louisiana parishes, 27 
percent in untreated cotton in South 
Carolina, and 35 percent in west 
Tennessee. Infestation continued 
spotty in North Carolina and was 
increasing in some areas of Texas 
and Arkansas. Due mostly to hot 
dry weather, infestations: were lower 
in the delta area of Mississippi than 
had been anticipated. First-genera- 
tion field weevils were emerging by 
late June as far north as North 
Carolina. 


Bollworms were considered a 
greater problem than boll weevil in 
some areas of South Carolina. Most 
of the heavy infestations were in the 
Coastal Plains region with as high 
as 25 percent square infestation in 
some fields in Allendale county. 


_Injurious infestations were reported 


in irrigated cotton in McLennan and 
Falls counties, Texas and in some 
fields in Pima county, Arizona. In- 
creased activity was recorded in Ark- 
ansas, Arizona and some areas of 
Texas. Several states, including North 
Carolina, Mississippi, Louisiana and 
Oklahoma, reported only light activ- 


ity. 


Some Other Important Insect Activity 

ESTRUCTIVE populations of 
D chinch bugs migrated into corn 
and sorghums over wide areas of 
eastern Kansas and in many sections 
of Missouri. Nebraska reported severe 
infestations in southern counties with 


(Continued on Page 107) 
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Monuron and Diuron Control Seedling Weeds 
By J. C. Noonan 


A ONURON and diuron, sub- 
M stituted ureas, are being used 
experimentally for the control of 
seedling weeds in established tomato 
fields, Present indications lead the 
writer ‘to believe the two materials 
can be used successfully to control 
seedlings which germinate after the 
last fertilizer application. Amaran- 
thus spinosus has very sharp spines 
which tomato pickers object to 
strenuously. Weed control by chemi- 
cals is further enhanced by the dif_i 
culty of normal cultivation practices 
in the rockland tomato field. 


Results from other areas prompt- 
ed the writer to set up a dosage series 
to determine the least amount of the 
materials needed to control germinat- 
ing seedlings (and duration of effect). 
It was found that one-fourth pound 
of either material per acre would con- 
trol seedlings without harm to exist- 
ing plants. However, tomato plants 
were severely damaged if the ma- 
terials contacted any part of the 
leaves or stems. Directional low pres- 
sure spraying permitted the applica- 
tions of the materials to the soil sur- 
face without contact with the tomato 
plant. Moist soil surface is necessary 
for the materials to fix themselves in 
the surface. The materials appear to 
This is not 
understood, but is readily apparent 
for if the soil surface is disturbed, 


have a sealing action. 


seedlings grow freely. 
Unfortunately, yield data is not 
available due to unfavorable weather. 
Weed counts were made. In one field, 
monuron gave 57% control and di- 
uron gave 66% control of all weeds. 
Monuron gave 60% and diuron gave 


60 


73% control of amaranthus species. 
In a second field, monuron gave 58% 
control. and diuron gave 59% of all 
weeds. Monuron gave 59% control 
and diuron gave 49% control of 
amaranthus species. 

Seedlings become noticeable in 
monuron plots in about five weeks 
and at the end of seven weeks were 
noticeable in the diuron plots. 

The most satisfactory combina- 
tion of factors or conditions are, 0.25 
pounds of the 80% active material, 
low nozzle pressure (50-60 pounds 
psi), no wind (drift hazard), a moist 
soil surface, straight tomato rows (if 
more than one is sprayed per applica- 
tion) and level ground. 

The materials are sprayed on the 
ground surface after the last fertiliza- 
tion. If the soil surface is disturbed, 
the effectiveness of the materials 1s 
lost. The spray must not touch any 
part of the plant surface. A few spots 
of damage are unavoidable but the 
growers feel they will not affect the 
yield as much as do the weeds. _ 

As applied, the materials do not 
kill the weeds which are in the 
tomato row, nor do they have much 
effect on weed plants that are past 
the fourth leaf stage. They do stunt 
them and cause chlorosis for a time, 
but the plants still survive. 

Fruit but no foliage has been 
sent for laboratory analysis to comply 
with the “Miller Bill.” It is hoped 
that approval for use of the materials 


as a directional spray in established — 


tomato fields will be forthcoming. 
Many factors which influence 


the effectiveness of monuron and di- 


uron have yet to be discovered and 


gen. 


solved, These treatments were applied 
during a dry period and no heavy 
rain fell on them. What would have 
been the effect of rain on these plots? 
The plots were control irrigated, 
which means an inch of water per 
application. The best plots were 
those where the materials were ap- 
plied shortly after irrigation. 
° 


Du Pont Uramite for Lawns 
-A recent issue of the Du Pont 


Magazine calls the company’s recently 
developed nitrogen fertilizer “Ura- 
mite,” “the fertilizer that nurserymen 
and golf course superintendents have 
dreamed of finding.” The new chem- 
ical is a mixture of methylene urea 
compounds, containing 83% nitro- 


According to the report, the 
chief advantage of Uramite is its 
lasting quality —one application is 
sufficient for the average growing sea- 
son. Physically, it is yellow, granu- 
lar solid, two or three times more 
coarse than sugar. In the soil, the 
polymerized methylene urea mole- 
cules dissolve gradually at a speed 
related to their size. As the chem- 
ical igs a mixture of molecules of 
varying sizes, nitrogen is released over 
long periods of time. 

e 


Fungicides Stop Smog Damage 

Preliminary field tests at River- 
side, Cal., have confirmed earlier 
laboratory findings that plants can be 
protected from smog damage by use 
of organic fungicides. The discovery 
may be of vital importance to Cali- 
fornia farmers, as visible damage to 
11 crops in the Los Angeles air pollu- 
tion basin is estimated to have ex- 
ceeded $3 million annually since 
1953. Smog is also believed to dam- 
age plants considerably, without leav- 
ing any visible effects. 

University of California  re- 
searchers report that the use of or- 
ganic fungicides has reduced and pre- 
vented smog damage. Recent control 


tests run during particularly heavy 
smog sieges have indicated that a 


variety of fungicides have prevented 
the typical silvering, bronzing, and 
spotting of smog leaf damage. 
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Side Applications Evaluated 
A total of 11 field tests on po- 
tato production was conducted in 
1952, 1953, and 1954 in different 
fields in Baldwin County, Ala. The 
purpose of these tests was to eval- 
uate fertilizer practices and to obtain 


information regarding kinds of ferti- 


lizer for side applications, rates of 
fertilizer for side applications, and 
the applications of magnesium and 
These tests were 
conducted on Coastal Plain soils rang- 
ing from light to heavy textured. 
The following results were ob- 
tained: 
(1) The average yields of No. 
1 potatoes for the 3-year period with 
the standard fertilizer treatment were 
10,922 pounds from the light-tex- 


tured soils and 10,295 pounds per 


acre from the heavy soils. 
(2) Side applications of nitrogen 


- increased yields of No. 1 grade pota- 


toes 2,272 pounds per acre on the 
light soils and 510 pounds per acre 
on the heavy soils. : 

(3) Side applications of 800 
pounds of complete fertilizer in- 
creased yields of No. 1 potatoes 2,840 
pounds per acre on the light-textured 
soils and 1465 pounds on the heavy- 
textured soils. 

(4) Applications of magnesium 
sulphate increased the yield of No. 
1 potatoes 1,090 pounds per acre on 
the light-textured soils and 486 
pounds per acre on the heavy-textured 
soils, 

(5) No significant increase was 
obtained from applications of a minor 
element mixture consisting of borax, 
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zinc sulphate, manganese sulphate, 
copper sulphate, and sodium molyb- 
date. 
- (6) When 1000 pounds of 
4-12-12 was applied at time of plant- 
ing, there was no significant difference 
between yields from side applications 
of 400, 800, and 1200 pounds of 
complete fertilizer per acre. 

(7) The yields of No. 1 potatoes 
from an application of 1000 pounds 
of 4-12-12 applied at time of plant- 
ing plus 800 pounds of 8-8-8 as a 
side application was 11,465 pounds. 
This was compared with 11,296 
pounds per acre from 1800 pounds 
of 4-10-7 at time of planting plus 700 
pounds of 6-8-8 as a side applica- 
tion. The latter is a common fer- 
tilizer practice among the potato 
growers, 

(8) Limited data from soil tests 
indicate that there is some relation 
between production and levels of res 
idual P.O; and K.O in soil before 
planting. The fields with high levels 
of residual P,O; and K,O produced 
higher yields than fields with high 
residual P.O; and low levels of KO; 
the same amount of fertilizer was ap- 
plied to potatoes in all fields. 

(9) The treatments used in this 
test did not affect the keeping qual- 
ity of potatoes in storage. 

Effects of Fertilizer and Use of 
Magnesium and Minor Elements on 
Yields and Storage Quality of Pota- 
toes in Baldwin County, Alabama, 
by W. A. Johnson, John I Wear, 
and Frank Garrett, in American Po- 
tato Journal, Vol. 33, No. 4, April, 
1956. 


Zinc in Lemons and Avocados 
A nutrient solution with added 


‘amounts of 0.15 ppm zinc (added as 
. the sulfate) was applied to seedlings 


and rooted cuttings in sand and soils 
cultures on lemons and avocados to 
determine the action of zinc when 
the concentration was greater than 
that necessary to correct leaf mottle. 
These experiments at the University 
of California Citrus Experiment Sta- 
tion showed that a zinc concentration 
of 0.2 ppm was sufficient to correct 
leaf mottle and to begin to stimulate 
plant growth. The height and weight 
of lemon cuttings in sand cultures 
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increased, and the fresh weight of 
leaves and trunks and the dry weight 
of roots of avocado trees in soil cul- 
tures increased as the zinc concentra- 
tion was raised. Zinc Effect in Citrus 
and Avocado. Joseph N. Brusca and 
A. R. C. Haas, California Citro- 
graph, p. 40, 384-5 (1955). 


DIscUSSIONS ON POLLUTANT 
sources and detection were presented 
at the 49th annual meeting of the 
Air Pollution Control Association in 
Buffalo, N. Y.,. by technologists from 
Battelle Institute, Columbus, Ohio. 


_U-F Resins with Insecticides 


Insecticides including DDT, ald- 5 


rin, dieldrin, and pyrethrum were in- 
corporated in a lacquer preparation 
with urea-formaldehyde resin, and 
toxicity of the film was tested using 
the housefly and the mosquito. In 
general, the toxicity of the film in- 
creased with development of the cry- 
stalline efflorescence or bloom of the 
insecticide. When the hardness of 
the film was increased, longer ex- 
posure of the insect to the film was 
required to achieve 100 percent 
knockdown. ~ 

Mixtures of pyrethrum and 
piperonyl butoxide in the urea-form- 
aldehyde lacquer were effective. 
Volatile insecticides such as aldrin 
show maximal effect in fresh coat- 
ings, but diminish in toxicity as the 
coatings age. Urea-formaldehyde Re- 
sin as a Vehicle for Semipermanent 
Insecticidal Residues to Control Flies 
and Mosquitoes, P. Bracey, Interna- 
tional Symposium on Control of In- 
sect Vectors of Disease, 1954, pages 


344-93. 
e 


Superphosphate Research 

Laboratory studies were made on 
the effect of dryer inlet air tempera- 
ture, phosphate rock particle size, and 
surfactants on the composition and 
physical properties of superphosphate 
made by a quick-curing process which 
consists of mixing phosphate rock 
with 55% sulfuric acid and drying 
in a Roto-Louvre dryer. Inlet air 
temperature had no effect on phos- 
phorus pentoxide conversion, but a 
marked effect on the particle size of 
the product. 

Moisture content of the product 
was the most important factor af- 
fecting conversion. Decreasing rock 
particle size improved conversion, but 
excessive grinding was required to 
produce a significant improvement. 
Surfactants added during the mixing 
of the rock and acid did not im’ 
prove conversion. “Quick-Curing of 
Superphosphate—Effect of Dryer In- 
let Air Temperature, Phosphate Rock 
Particle Size, and Surfactants,” G. L. 
Bridger and John L. Kearns, Journal 
of Agricultural and Food Chemistry, 
Vol. 4, No. 6, June 1956. 
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“Alanap for Peanut Pests 


Virginia peanut growers are 


now using a liquid pre-emergence 


weedkiller made by the Naugatuck 
Chemical division, United States 
Rubber Co., New York, after three 
years of field tests demonstrated it 
eficiently and economically controls 
weeds that infest peanut fields. 

The chemical, Alanap-3, kills 
weeds before they come above ground 
and does away with the need for 
hand or machine cultivating, which 
promotes the spread of plant disease 
in peanuts, according to researchers. 
They say cultivating stirs up soil 
fungi, which then attack plants. It 
also lowers resistance of peanut plants 
tc Southern Blight, a yield-cutting 
fungus disease that is a problem dur- 
ing long stretches of wet weather. 

Tests of the chemical on peanut 
- field weeds were started in 1952 by 
Dr. W. E. Chappell, plant physiolog- 
ist at the Virginia Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station in Blacksburg. The 
weedkiller used was formulated for 
the tests by Naugatuck Chemical. It 
is a liquid version of a weedkiller 
marketed for several years for weed 
control in cucumbers, cantaloupes, 
watermelons and other cucurbits. 

In the Blacksburg tests the chem- 
ical controlled 75 to 95 per cent of 


Chloro IPC for Crabgrass 


Dr. T. P. Hernandez and Wiley 
Poole of the LSU Experiment Sta- 
tion have tested several chemicals and 
results of their experiments show that 
chloro IPC is very effective against 
crabgrass and other weeds and grass- 
es, This chemical should be applied 
within 4 days after sweet potato 
plants are set to the field. 

Chloro IPC is recommended at 
the rate of two quarts per acre in a 
convenient amount of water. The rate 
of chloro IPC is comparable to cot- 
ton pre-emergence recommendation. 
This rate of application would be six 
pounds per acre on a blanket basis. 

Although no injury has occurred 
on sweet potato plants when chloro 
IPC was applied as a postplanting 
spray, it. should be used cautiously. 
[oo much can seriously damage 
lants. The inexperienced grower 
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_ the weeds without reducing the yield 


or vigor of peanut plants. In his tests 
Dr. Chappell sprayed five pints of 
the chemical, per acre, in a band over 
the peanut seeds right after planting. 


A month later he counted the weeds 
in the sprayed section, and in an un- © 


sprayed area. An average of 4 weeds 


and 27 grass plants for every 4 square 


feet were found in the sprayed sec- 
tion, compared to 56 weeds and 156 
grass plants in the same size plot of 
the unsprayed field. Vigor and yield 
of the plants in both sections were 
about equal. 

The amount of chemical used 
was increased for other tests, but no 


significant change in results was. 


noticed. The chemical was also tried 
as a post-emergence weedkiller, by 
spraying it on weeds after they had 
emerged from the ground, but re- 
sults were only “fair”. Dr. Chappell 
said, however, that more testing was 
needed before a conclusion can be 
drawn on its effectiveness as a post- 
emergence weedkiller. 


The liquid formulation of the 
chemical was registered and approved 
for sale earlier this year. At the same 
time it was registered and approved 
for sale for soybeans, asparagus, 
Western irrigated cotton, vine crops 
and nursery crops. 


should treat only a portion of his 


crop the first year, or until he de- 
velops a good technique. Chloro IPC 
cannot be-used as a_pre-planting 


. spray. It is safe to apply only after 


the plants have been set out. 

Karmex DL has been used with 
some success as a preplanting spray 
(applying it before the plants are set 
out) and then using a transplanter 
to set out the plants. The sweet po- 
tato plants cannot be set out by hand- 
sticking because too much Karmex 
comes in direct contact with the plant 
when sticking it through the treated 
band. Karmex DL is safer than CMU 
because it does not move as readily 
through the= soil. This reduces the 
chances of toxicity. 


10th Annual Congress of 
Entomology 


Montreal, Canada, Aug. 17-25 


LITERATURE AVAILABLE 


The following list reviews a 
series of bulletins on fertilizer, insecti- 
cide and fungicide recommendations, 
controls, etc. For the most part these 


bulletins and reports are prepared by — 


the various state agricultural experi- 
ment stations, and copies may be ob- 
tained by writing directly to the re- 
spective stations. 


HOME GARDEN PEST AND DIS- 


. EASE CONTROL. A complete pest and 


disease control chart is the’ backbone of 


-this 12-page bulletin. This chart is or- 


ganized into cross reference columns giv- 
ing classification by crop, pest, and de- 
scription, injury, and control. The lead- 
ing insecticides and fungicides are evalu- 
ated as to general uses and toxicity. Ext. 
Mimeo. 1760, State College of Washing- 
ton, Pullman, Wash. 


GARDEN SYMPHYLID, CON- 
TROL FOR COMMERCIAL GROW- 
ERS IN WASHINGTON, by A. J. 
Howitt, R. M. Bullock, and J. S. Water- 
house. This bulletin contains recommenda- 
tions for symphylid control stressing pri- 
marily the use of parathion.in curbing 
the pest. It is intended only for com- 
mercial growers and distributors who are 
familiar with the safe use of parathion, 
which is highly poisonous. Ext. Mimeo. 
1759, May 1956, State College of Wash- 
ington, Pullman, Wash. 


SWEETCLOVER WEEVILS AND 
SUGGESTIONS FOR CONTROL. A 


-two page pamphlet containing informa- 


tion on control measures and life history 
of sweetclover weevil. It also mentions 
possibility of invasion of alfalfa field by 
same pest. Ext. Mimeo. 1762, May 1956, 
State College of Washington, Pullman, 
Wash. 


EXPERIENCES WITH ENTOMO- 
GENOUS._ FUNGI IN PUERTO RICO, 
by George N. Wolcott. This is a 19-page 
bulletin, with four and one half pages 
of photographs, discussing the control of 
scale insects; white grubs, aphids, and the 


cottony cushion scale in Puerto Rico. . 


Recent developments on the island and 
the effective cooperation between entomo- 
logists and mycologists are also treated in 
some detail. Bulletin 130, October 1955, 
University. of Puerto Rico Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Rio Piedras, P. R. 


ALFALFA SEED CROP INSECT 
CONTROL, by E. C. Klostermeyer. This 
mimeograph report discusses in detail the 
Lygus bug, the clover seed chalcid, the 
pea aphid, and mites as the chief menaces 
to maximum seed production of alfalfa. 


It gives the “whens” and the “hows” of 


insecticide use, and describes a recom- 
mended control program. Ext. Mimeo. 
1761, May 1956, State College of Wash- 
ington, Pullman, Wash. 
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fae ania | HOW UNION BAG BUILDS MORE : 
. BUSINESS FOR THE FERTILIZER INDUSTRY 
Ze 


“For 10 years 
I’ve bought fertilizer 
only in Multiwalls” 


Raymond Rossback, farmer, 
Davidsonville, Maryland. 


' Se how correct fertilizing pays off?” says 
Mr. Rossback. ““This is Southern Maryland 
cigarette tobacco, Type 32, of fine texture 
and quality. I fertilize heavily to grow it, 
from 1,000 to 1,500 lbs. per acre. I use 80-lb. 
Multiwalls, hand-pouring the fertilizer into 
the spreader machine, then out to the fields. 
That’s the easiest and most practical way 
to do the job.” 


Union Bag information program 
promotes fertilizer 


Mr. Rossback took over his property in 1911, 
when it was practically a wilderness. Neigh- 
bors said, ‘“You won’t last long.’”? They were 
wrong; good management and the proper use 


of fertilizer, plus hard work, won out. To help 
_ farmers like Mr. Rossback, Union Bag stresses 
those themes in a countrywide educational 
program. 


Union’s information program helps build 
sound and expanding farm markets for fer- 
tilizer distributors. Union’s Multiwalls, used 
by top fertilizer companies, lighten farm 
chores and create satisfied farm customers. 
The strong, attractive Multiwall pictured be- 
low was designed and made by Union for The 
American Agricultural Chemical Company. 


“Union Bag’s educational pro- 
gram should aid farmers in using 
fertilizer more efficiently. 


Union Multiwalls have an 
excellent performance rec 
ord with us. We use them 
in quantity.” 


Mr. John A. Layton, Superintendent, 
Baltimore Plant, American Agri- 
cultural Chemical Company, Balti- 
more 24, Maryland. 


The American Agricultural 4-8-12 
Chemical Company is one of iiteehs abate 
the country’s leading fertilizer seach tua 
manufacturers, distributing 

Acrico, AA Fertilizers and 

18% Normal Superphosphate. 


, AiO UNION BAG & PAPER CORPORATION. wooLWoRTH BUILDING, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
Xt 
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Billy C. Karshner, farmer, of Monterey, 
Ky., shows the ‘growth difference be- 
tween large protected tomato plants 
(foreground) and ordinary tomato plants 
(background). Both plots were set out 
on the same day under the same con- 
ditions, the only difference being the 
polyethelene covers. 


Polyethylene Tomato Bonnet 

Field grown tomatoes in Indiana 
and Kentucky are reaching market 
up to 14 days ahead of non-protected 
tomatoes through use of newly devel- 
oped polyethylene bonnets. An- 
nouncement of the new “plastic 
greenhouse,” as it is named by the 
Shellmar-Betner Division of Conti- 
nental Can Co., and the Green 
Thumb Metal and Plastics Co., New 
Liberty, Ky., joint developers, re- 
ports yield increases of up to 300% 
by use of the new device. 

The bag-like bonnet consists of 
a wire frame covered with transpar- 
ent polyethylene film, which serves 
to hold in the warmth of the sun 
and to keep out cold winds. The 
frame is of galvanized heavy wire 
and has five-inch legs that extend in- 
to the ground. Hoops affixed to the 
top rim of the frame facilitate open- 
ing and closing the bonnet accord- 
ing to the weather. A length of 
clear polyethylene tubing is attached 
around each frame to convert the 
basket into a close facsimile to a min- 
lature greenhouse. The cover may 
be removed as warm weather ap- 
proaches, and the frame left in place 
to support the plant. 

Tests with the new device have 
shown that the head start imparted 
to young plants during the cooler 

ather is important in obtaining 
yield increases, This, plus early crop 
arrival at market, minimum washing 
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In the photo above a young tomato 
plant in early fruit is shown. The poly- 
ethylene cover has been removed to 
show the heavy galvanized frame, 
which gives enough support to elimi- 
nate the need for staking individual 
plants. 


required on the bonnet grown toma- 
toes, have combined to make the new 
development popular in Kentucky 
and Indiana. 

e 
New Phosphorus Insecticides 

Contact insecticidal activity of 
new phosphorus compounds of the 
heterocyclic family derived from 5- 
membered rings, not previously de- 
scribed in the literature, are tabu- 
larized in a recent issue of Manufac- 
turing Chemist. 

Compounds found to be lethal 
to DDT-chlordane resistant strains of 
houseflies are: 

3 -ethyl- 2 -diethyl-amino- 2 - 
thiono- 2 phospha- 1,3 -oxazolidine; 
2 -dimethylamino- 2 -thiono- 2 -phos- 
pha- 3 -methyl- 4,5 -tetramethylene- 
1,3 -oxazolidine; and 2 -diethylamino- 
2 -thiono- 2 -phospha- 4,5 -benzo- 1,3 
-thiazoline. Manufacturing Chemist, 
Vol. XX VII, No. 3, March, 1956. 

e 
Sulfur for Apricot Rust 

Micronized wettable sulfur, zineb 
and ziram were used to control apri- 
cot rust in Roussillon, an area in 
southern France. Zineb was the most 
effective and most persistent of the 
fungicides, with ziram a close second; 
however, sulfur was preferred to 
these chemicals because it was more 
efficient against oidium, a more severe 
infection which usually occurs with 
rust, Two or 3 treatments applied 
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before- maturity and followed by two 


treatments, one just after gathering 
crop, the other a month later, proved 
sufficient to protect foliage. Apricot 
Rust in Roussillon, N. G. Delmas; 
through Chemical Abstracts, Vol. 49, 
No. 21, Nov. 10, 1955, page 15145. 
r 

Potato Sprouting Control 

_ 2,4 Dichlorophenoxyacetic acid, 
2,4,5-trichlorophenoxyacetic acid, and 
related compounds have been tested 
in the U. S. and England for control 


- of potato sprouting. Application to 


foliage has been tried at several 
growth stages and after harvest. Re- 
ports on the toxicity are still incom- 
plete. 

As a sprout inhibitor 2,4-D is 
not completely satisfactory. Methyl, 


butyl, and amyl esters of 2,4-D were © 


ineffective and caused injury to the 
tubers. The sodium salt of 2,4-D 
showed variable effects and achieved 
partial control of sprouting without 
injuring the plants or reducing yields. 
Sodium and ammonium salts of 2,4-D 
increased the intensity of color of 
certain red skinned varieties such as 
Bliss. Triumph and Red McClure, 
without affecting the yield. Since a 
deep red color is highly desirable in 
marketing, this observation could 
have practical application and de- 
serves more attention. One paper 
mentions that the sodium salt of 2,4-D 
had no effect on the reducing sugars 
content of treated tubers, 


Sodium and ammonium salts of 


2,4,5-T controlled sprouting but in- 
jured the tubers. Lower concentra- 
tions did not cause injury but sprout 
inhibition was less successful. Butyl 
2,4,5-T made tubers more susceptible 
to attack of Streptomyces scabies, and 
injured the plants. Methyl, isopropyl, 
and butyl esters of 2,4,5-T appeared 
promising as sprout inhibitors. 

The effectiveness of 2,4,5-T, 
2,4-D and related compounds to in- 
hibit sprouts is inversely related to 
the ability of treated tubers to ger- 
minate when used as seed. Chemical 


Control of Sprouting in White Pota- 


toes, by Gerardo Perlasca, in Amer- 
ican Potato Journal, Vol. 33, No. 4, 
April, 1956. 
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The data listed below is only a 

| brief review of recent patents per- 

tinent to the readers and subscribers 
of this publication. 


Complete copies of these patents 
may be obtained by writing to the 
publisher of this magazine and re- 
mitting 50¢ for each copy desired. 
For orders received outside of the 
United States the cost will be $1.00 

| per copy. 


2,730,440. HeErpicipes. Patent is- 
sued January 10, 1956 to John K. Fincke, 
San Jose, Calif., assignor to Monsanto 
Chemical Company,. St. Louis, Mo., a cor- 
poration of Delaware. A herbicidal com- 
position comprising an oil-in-water emul- 
sion of an amine compound selected from 
the class consisting of aliphatic amines 
having the general formula 


R—N—R’ 
| 
CH:CHC1 
| 
X 


in which R and R’ are members of the 
group consisting of alkyl radicals of from 
1 to 8 carbon atoms, the radical —CH, 
CH,C1 and the radical CH,CHC1CH3, 
and X is selected from the class consisting 
of hydrogen and the methyl radical, and 
hydrochlorides of said aliphatic amines, 
said amine compound being present in 
said composition in a quantity which is 
toxic to plant life. 


2,731,337. HERBICIDAL COMPOSITION 
ComPRISING 3- (P - CHLOROPHENYLQ’1,1- 
DIMETHYLUREA. Patent issued January 
17, 1956 to Henry L. Morrill, Clayton, 
and Ferdinand B, Zienty, Brentwood, Mo., 
assignors to Monsanto Chemical Co., St. 
Louis, Mo., a corporation of Delaware. In 
a process for preparing free-flowing herbi- 
cidal compositions containing 3-(p-chloro- 
phenyl)-1,1-dimethylurea and a solid ab- 
sorbent carrier, the step comprising inti- 
mately mixing 3-(p-chlorophenyl-1-1-dime- 
thylurea, a mono-hydroxy substituted aro- 
matic compound, and a solid absorbent 
carrier, in proportions to give a dry prod- 
' .uct, the temperature of mixing being be- 
low the melting point of 3-(p-chloro- 
phenyl)-1,1-dimethylurea, the proportion 
of 3-(p-chlorophenyl)-1,1-dimethylurea in 
respect to the mono-hydroxy substituted 
aromatic compound being such as to pro- 
duce a homogeneous liquid composite hav- 
ing a freezing point below that of 3-(p- 
chlorophenyl)-1,1-dimethylurea, the hy- 
droxy substituent of said monohydroxy 
aromatic compound being attached direct- 
ly to the aromatic nucleus. 

2,731,338. EMULSIFYING AND Dis 
PERSING AGENTS. Patent issued January 
17, 1956 to Elmer A. Fike, Nitro, W. Va., 
and Henry L. Morrill, Clayton, Mo., as- 
signors to Monsanto Chemical Co., St. 
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Louis, Mo., a corporation of Delaware. 
As a new composition, a homogeneous 


‘mixture of wetting agents for emulsifying 


and dispersing insoluble substances in wa- 
ter which mixture is soluble in water and 
organic solvents and consists essentially of 
10-50% by weight of an amine salt of an 
alkylated benzene sulfonic acid containing 
at least 9 but not more than 16 carbon 
atoms in the alkyl group, wherein the 
amine salt forming group contains at 
least one hydrogen atom on the nitrogen 
and at least one organic radical containing 
less than 13 carbon atoms and said amine 
is selected from the group consisting of 
alkyl amines, ethanolamines, cyclohexyl- 
amines and 50-90% by weight of an alky- 
lene oxide condensate of a long chain ali- 
phatic compound selected from the group 
consisting of tall oil condensed with 10-15 
moles of ethylene oxide per mole of tall 
oil, mercaptans containing at least 8 but 
not more than 12 carbon atoms condensed 
with 7-15 moles of ethylene oxide per 
mole of mercaptan, and mixtures thereof. 


2,731,386. ANTIFUNGAL COMPOSI’ 
TION. Patent issued January 17, 1956 to 
Laszio Renier, Essex Fells, N. J., assignor 
to Wallace & Tiernan Company, Inc., a 
corporation of New Jersey. An antifungal 
composition comprising as active ingredi- 
ents at least three different compounds 
selected from the class consisting of sali- 
cylanilide and halogen derivatives of sali- 
cylanilide that contain less than five halo- 
gen atoms, the halogen atoms of said de- 
rivatives being of greater atomic weight 
than fluorine, and the entire halogen con- 
tent in each derivative being of a single 
halogen element. 


2,713,901. MACHINE FOR PUTTING 
FLuIp FERTILIZER INTO THE SOIL. Patent 
issued January 24, 1956 to Fred Tye, 
Endicott, Wash. In a machine of the class 
described, an elongated central frame hav- 
ing parallel side frame pieces and having 
means at the front end for attaching it to 
a towing vehicle, wheels supporting the 
rear end of said frame, an upright frame 
at the rear end of said frame and side 
frame members extending upwardly and 
rearwardly from the forward portion of 
the central frame to the upright frame, 
and forming with the upright frame and 
central frame a trailer vehicle, two laterally 
extending frames hinged to the side frame 
pieces of said central frame, means on the 
central frame to swing the laterally ex- 
tending frames into upright position, 
means on the upright frame to secure the 
laterally extending. frames in upright posi- 
tion, said laterally extending frames having 
rear frame pieces extending outwardly 
from the rear end of the central frame, a 
wheel supporting the outer end of each 
laterally extend-wheel supported central 
frame, two triangular frames, a frame- 
work hinged to and trailing each frame 
and having soil penetrating bars thereon, 
and means on each frame for lifting the 
framework hinged thereto about the 
hinges. 


INDUSTRY TRADEMARKS — 


Puiturs, in a shield with. capital 
and lower case with 66 in lower half, 
for phosphorous fertilizers. Filed Mar. 
7, 1955 by Phillips Petroleum Co., 
Bartlesville, Okla. Claims use since July 
9; 1954. 

Hoiy-Tong, in script capital and 
lower case, for plant food and fertilizer. 
Filed Mar. 9, 1955 by the Espoma Co., 
Millville, N. J. Claims use since 
March 1949. 

Bu-T-Gro, in capitals with the letter 
“U” underlined, for potting soil, plant 
humus, peat, plant food, and african vio- 
let soil. Filed Aug. 3, 1954, by Lexing- 
ton Gardens, Inc., Lexington, Mass. Claims 
use since Apr. 24. 1954. 


VITAPONEX, in capitals and lower case 
underlined, for fertilizer concentrates. 
Filed Aug. 13, 1954, by Plantation Gar- 
den Products, Boynton Beach, Fla. Claims 
use since Aug. 3, 1954. 

—H—, for plant food, bone meal, 
dehydrated manure, agricultural lime and 
peat moss used as a soil conditioner. Filed 
Aug. 24, 1954, by A. H. Hoffman, Inc., 
Landisville, Pa. Claims use since March 
1929. 

TETRA LIFE, in capitals with the word 
“Tetra” appearing in a scroll over the 
word “Life,” for plant growth preparation. 
Filed Aug. 26, 1954, by Uriel F. Mart- 
inson, d. b. a. Tetra-Life Products, Tar- 
zana, Calif. Claims use since May 17, 
1954, 


BLossoM BoosTErR, in capitals with 
letters slanting left and right alternately, 
for liquid plant food. Filed P. R. Apr. 
a. 8955, Amid. Re Oct. 6," 1954,. by. 
Parks-Barnes, Inc., Hermosa Beach, Calif. 
Claims use since Jan. 14, 1953. 

Brapco, in capitals, for fertilizer. 
Filed Oct. 8, 1954, by W. C. Bradley Co., 
Columbus, Ga. Claims use since Sept. 16, 
1954. 


JAMACA, in capitals, for fertilizers. 
Filed Sept. 17, 1954, by Smith-Douglass 
Co., Inc., Norfolk, Va. Claims use since 
spring of 1929. 

WATER SOLUBLE FER-MEL, in capi- 
tals against a black background, for fer- 
tilizer or plant food sold in dry form. 
Filed Jan. 19, 1954 by Anthony B. Longo, 
d. b. a. The Mamlon Co., New Haven, 
Conn, Claims use since on or about May 
Leela. Us 


PLANTPEN, in capitals, for fertilizer. 
Filed Apr. 16, 1954, by Muskoka Chemi- 
cal, Ltd., Bala, Ontario, Canada. Claims 
ownership of Canadian Reg. No. S. 
173/44209, 

FERRALKINE, in capitals, for fertilizer. 
Filed Apr. 22, 1954, by Glyco Products 
Co., Inc., New York. Claims use since 
Apr. 6, 1954. 
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“THE BAGPAKER”* < 
IP’s NEW, model tA RY” 


“The BAGPAKER”* Mode! “‘A”’ for 25 years has proved there is no better method 
than the rotary turret for maintaining a high. packing rate. Not one Model “A” 
Bag Packing Machine installed by us has ever. been replaced by another design. 


Now this proven machine has been ‘modified and simplified, incorporating all the 
improvements indicated desirable in 25 years of unrivalled successful operation. 


“THE BAGPAKER’* NEW MODEL “AF” FEATURES: ® New Simple Design, for free-flowing 
or semi-free-flowing feeds, fertilizers, etc. @ Simplified Operation and Maintenance ® Automatic 
sewing reduces bag size—cuts cost @ Packs from 20 to 25 multiwall bags per minute with one 
operator g LOWER COST. 


*TRADEMARK 


For detailed information, call or writeAC-8 —no obligation 


CLJDET a urans 


220 EAST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


BAGPAK DIVISION 


BRANCH OFFICES: Atlanta - Baltimore - Boston - Chicago - Cincinnati - Cleveland - Dallas - Denver - Des Moines - Detroit - Kansas City, Kansas - Los Angeles 
Minneapolis - New Orleans - Philadelphia - St. Louis - San Francisco - IN CANADA: The Continental Paper Products, Ltd., Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto 
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New Books 


Chemistry and Uses of Pesticides, © 


New 2nd Edition, by E. R. deOng. 
Published by Reinhold Publishing 
Corp., New York. 334 pages, price 
$8.75. 


The author, consulting entomolo- 


gist and agricultural technologist at 
the University of California, has fur- 
nished a complete up-to-date source 
book on the entire pesticide field, in- 
cluding insecticides, fungicides, her- 
bicides, rodenticides, repellents, and 
seed disinfectants, giving much data 
on chemical and physical properties, 
toxicology, and compatability. 

Nearly half the book is devoted 
to detailed instruction on the use of 
synthetic organic compounds, and in- 
cludes a dictionary of 500 compounds 
showing the chemical and common 
names, with a brief, functional des- 
cription of each. One of the prime 
attractions is the newness of the in- 
formation, for Mr. deOng considers 
even some of the experimental-stage 
pesticides. 

Analytical Control for Ammonia 
Synthesis, compiled by J. R. Hall, 
G. D. Barnes and E. D. Frederick. 
Published by the Tennessee Valley 
Authority (Chemical Engineering 
Bulletin No. 2), Wilson Dam, Ala- 
bama. 446 pages, price $4.25. 

This bulletin, second in a series 
published by TVA, describes the pro- 
cedures used for analytical control 
in the TVA synthetic ammonia plant. 
Some of the procedures originated 
in TVA laboratories, but most are 
modifications of standard, well-estab- 
lished methods of analysis. 

According to the bulletin’s 
preface, “no such assembly as this 
has been published previously.” The 
bulletin is amply diagrammed, con- 
tains several pictures, and.most of 
the methods advocated are backed up 
With not-too-diffcult formulas. 

° 
MGK Lists Canadian Agent 

The McLaughlin Gormley King 
Co., Minneapolis, announced the ap- 
pointment of Allied Basic Chemical 
Co., Ltd., of Toronto and Montreal, 
as its agent on MGK’S full line of 
chemicals. The agreement was effect- 
ive July 1. 
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MURIATE 
OF POTASH 
for the 

PLANT FOOD INDUSTRY 


Vins symbol stands for high-grade coarse and uniform 


Muriate of Potash (60% K,O minimum). Southwest Potash 


Corporation provides a dependable supply of HIGH-K* 


Muriate for the plant food industry. 


*Trade Mark 


Southwest Potash 
Corporation 
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BOL HEEVILS “SLEPT. HERE. 


WEEVIL BREEDING GROUND—This photo of a Texas cotton field shows how snow helped 
protect the heavy weevil population which went into hibernation. Conditions in many 
cotton-growing areas were ideal for high survival of boll weevils and other cotton insect pests. 


WEEVILS SLEPT HERE LAST WINTER; 
PROTECT YOUR CROP WITH TOXAPHENE 


[deal conditions for the overwintered boll weevil and a 
mixed population of other pests—coupled with new 
government regulations—make it more important than 
ever before to get the most from every acre planted to 
cotton this season. 

Cotton growers have learned from last year’s expe- 
rience that early-season control of insects with toxa- 
phene pays off in higher yields at picking time. Many 
farmers who used toxaphene regularly throughout. the 


TOXAPHENE dusts- sprays 


Ht CHEMICAL BASE FOR TOXAPHENE 1S PRODUCED BY HERCULES FROM THE SOUTHERN PINE 


co 


o 


season obtained excellent weevil control—even in those 
sections of the cotton belt where infestations were ex- 
tremely heavy. Some of these farmers reported the 
highest yields per acre in their experience. 

This year every boll counts. Toxaphene applications 
will protect the crop all through the season. Dealers 
now have supplies of this dependable insecticide to 


meet the requirements of their customers. 


Agricultural Chemicals Division 
Naval Stores Department 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 


Inconec OATES 


970 Market Street, Wilmington 99, Del. 


Plants at Brunswick, Ga., Hattiesburg, Miss. Offices at Atlanta, 
Birmingham, Brownsville, Dallas, Greenville, Los Angeles, Raleigh nxs6-4 (R) 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 


AA QUALITY 


YOUR DEPENDABEE SOURCE OF SUPPLY 


AGRICO FERTILIZER PLANT, FURPPON) TEEINOTS: This modem 
A.A.C. plant is at your service with an annual capaenty Or 1205000 Tons: 


HOW YOU GET MORE FOR YOUR DOLLAR with 
A.A.C. Co. Quality Products 


With the A.A‘C. Co. you get the benefits of: 


Florida Phosphate Rock e Superphosphate 
AA QUALITY Ground Phosphate Rock 
All grades of Complete Fertilizers ¢ Gelatin e Uniform Quality through Rigid Laboratory Control 
Bone Products ¢ Salt Cake ¢ Fluosilicates 


Ammonium Carbonate ¢ Sulphuric Acid e Dependable Source of Supply 


Insecticides and Fungicides e Tremendous Production Facilities & Resources 
Phosphoric Acid and Phosphates 


Phosphorus and Compounds of Phosphorus e Nearly 100 years Experience 


Phone or write to: 


The AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL CO. 
Miners of Phosphate Rock — Manufacturers of 
CHEMICALS FOR FARM AND INDUSTRY 
31 Factories and Sales Offices, Assuring Dependable Service to United States, Canada and Cuba, 
General Office: 50 Church Street, New York 7, N, Y. 
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oh DOMINOS, 


finite variety of papers direct from the Albe- 


marle Mills, assure you deliveries of Raymond 
Multiwalls on time, every time. . . . Custom- 
made with papers adapted to every need... 
our own asphalt laminated, wet-strength, 
creped, colored kraft and a wide variety of 


other specialties. 


- Top-flight talent in the bag and paper indus- 


try is yours for the asking. 


RAYMOND BAG CORPORATION 
Division of 
d PAPER MFG. COMPANY 
“= Middletown, Ohio * Richmond, Va. 


MULTIWALLS 


- AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 


“BUYING ARKSAFE MULTIWALLS WAS A GOOD MOVE 


Production (&) manager 


... the bag filling operation is running much 
better. The men like the way they handle 
and report far less breakage. The saving 
in time more than justifies our going over 
to them.” 
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Purchasing my Agent 


...After our Production Manager 
left, | decided to make another good 
move—and made a note on my: 
calendar pad. 
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without sufficient potash 


More and more farmers are learning that it requires balanced fer- 
tilizers to produce healthier, more vigorous crops. Potash, an essen- 


tial ingredient of these balanced fertilizers, increases plant resistance 
DIVISION OF UNITED STATES BORAX 
& CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
ae 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
USP’s high-grade muriate of potash has the highest K,0 content and Southern Sales Office 
Rhodes-Haverty Building, Atlanta, Georgia 


to disease and improves both yield and crop quality. 


is free-flowing and non-caking—important advantages in the manu- 


HIGRADE MURIATE OF 
facture of these modern fertilizers which help American farmers to POTASH 62/63% K20 
3 GRANULAR MURIATE OF 

POTASH 60% K20 MIN. 


better crops and better incomes. 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 
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and eres small 
grains 


Successful growers rely on g ieg ri i 


if THE PAST, newly planted seeds were at the 
mercy of wireworms, rootworms, seed-corn maggots, 
false: wireworms, and other soil pests. Today the 
picture has changed. Growers can protect seeds 
- from. soil pest damage with a dieldrin preventive 
seed treatment before planting. 

Low-cost protection—A dieldrin preventive seed treat- 
ment costs just a few pennies per acre. It eliminates the 
expense of replanting “spotty”? stands . . . assures 
growers of a longer grazing period. 

Compatible with fungicides—Dieldrin formulations re- 


main stable when mixed with commonly used fungi- 
cides. You can mix and apply both at the same time. 


SHELL CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL SALES DIVISION 
460 Park Avenue, New York 22, New York 
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seed treatment 


Long residual action—A single dieldrin seed treatment 
gives your customers effective soil pest protection until 
the seeds sprout. 

Treat now—plant later. Dieldrin, unlike many other 
insecticides, can be applied to seeds long before plant- 
ing. Your customers save valuable time during the busy 
planting season. 

Safe to use—Dieldrin will not harm seed germination 
or root growth when used according to directions. 


This season recommend and sell dieldrin seed treat- 
ments to your customers. You'll build bigger sales 
volume and create greater customer satisfaction. Com- 
plete technical information on dieldrin seed treatment 
is available. Write to: 


a joint venture in Potash 


A new, substantial and dependable source 
of potash for fertilizer manufacturers 
is being developed by National Potash 
Company in New Mexico. 


National Potash is a joint undertaking of 
Pittsburgh Consolidation Coal Company 
and Freeport Sulphur Company. The former 
is one of the nation’s major coal firms, 
the latter a leading producer of sulphur with 
additional interests in oil and other 
minerals. The skills which they bring to the 
mining, refining and marketing of potash 
assure top quality, uniformity and service. 


OTASH COMPANY — 


205 EAST 42nd ST. ¢ NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


— 
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News 


Independents Win Control V-C 

The Independent Stockholders 
Committee led by Rupert T. Zick!, 
New York investor and a company 
director, last month won control of 
Virginia Carolina Chemical Corp. in 


a stormy stockholders meeting in 
Richmond, Va. Mr. Zickl’s group 
polled 399,613 shares to manage: 


ments 211,874. They immediately re- 
placed six directors with six of their 
own nominees. The new board of 
directors chose William C. Franklin 
ef Baltimore as temporary president, 
to succeed Joseph A. Howell. Mr. 
Franklin is president of the Royal 
Crown Bottling Companies of Balti- 
more and Washington. Mr. Howell, 
however, has an employment contract 
which carries through 1963, calling 
for a minimal annual salary of $60,- 
000 for active service. 

The contest hinged on company 
profits, which Mr. Howell asserted 
were low because of dwindling farm 
prices and a_ generally slackening 
market in agricultural chemicals. The 
Zickl group charged that the low pro- 
fit margin was due rather to mis- 
management on the part of Howeil 
and the board of directors. 

The new board also voted on 
three amendment’s to Virginia-Caro- 
lina’s regulations: these abolish the 
stock option plan which favored 
officers of the firm and will require 
that stock purchased under the option 
be held for three years before it is 
resold. ; 
Another amendment adopted by 
the board provides for proportional 
representation in election of directors 
of the company. 

e 
Cherksey, Romig in New Posts 

Leon Cherksey was recently ap- 
pointed chairman of the board of the 
American Chemical Paint Co., Am- 
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bler, Pa., thus becoming the first 
officer in the company’s history to 
serve in that capacity. Gerald C. 
Romig, formerly vice-president, suc- 
ceeds Mr. Cherksey as president. 

Mr. Cherksey joined American 
Chemical Paint in 1919. Mr. Romig 
joined the firm in 1927. 


King Grassland Group Head 

Dr. Willis A. King, head of the 
dairy department at Clemson Agri- 
cultural College, Clemson, S. C., was 
named chairman of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Grassland Farming at the 
two-day joint sessions of the group 
with the American Society of Agri- 
cultural Engineers at Roanoke last 
month. He succeeded Dr. Howard B. 
Sprague, head of Penn State Uni- 
versity s agronomy staff, who held the 
post for three years. 

During its meeting in Roanoke, 
the Committee studied various appli- 
cations of grassland farming to meet 
individual needs, 
four nearby Virginia farms. 


farmers’ touring 


ae i a 
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HoakernOldbur: Deal Near 

Officers of the Hooker Electro- 
chemical Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
announced recently that they are 
negotiating to acquire the Oldbury 
Electro-Chemical Co., also of Niagara 
Falls by the issuance of 450,000 
shares of Hooker common stock in 
exchange for the 10,000 shares oi 
Oldbury presently outstanding. Should 
the current negotiations result in 
agreement, it is anticipated that the 
proposal will be submitted to the 
stockholders of both companies at spe- 
cial meetings in the fall. 

Oldbury’s principal products are 
phosphorus, phosphorus derivatives, 
chlorates and perchlorates, and oxal:: 
acid, none of which is produced by 
Hooker. In 1955 Hooker consolidated 
with Durez Plastics & Chemicals, Inc. 
and Niagara Alkali Co. to become 
one of the principal producers of 
phenolic resins, and plastics, caustic 
potash, potassium carbonate, and tri- 
chloroethylene. 


Brea Elects Director 

Brea Chemicals, Inc., Los An- 
geles, a subsidiary of Union Oil Co., 
last month announced the election of 
Jack Tielrooy, recently named vice- 
president, to the board of directors 
Mr. Tiel- 
rooy will continue as Brea’s manager 
of development. He joined the com- 


and executive committee. 


pany in 1952. 


U. S. Potash, Pacific Coast 


TOCKHOLDERS of the United 

States Potash Co., New York, 
and the Pacific Coast Borax Co., Los 
Angeles, have approved merger of 
their companies. into a new firm to 
be known as the United States Borax 
& Chemical Corp. Approval was 
gained at special stockholders’ meet- 
ings, with a board of directors meet- 
ing on July 10th in New York to 
determine the administrative organi- 
zation of the combined company. 

J. M. Gerstley, formerly presi- 
dent of the Pacific Coast Borax Co., 
was elected president of U. S. Borax 
& Chemical, with P. J. O’Brien vice 


president and general manager. At 


Borax, Merger Approved 


the time of the merger notice the an- 
nouncement was made that Horace 
M. Albright, president, and Thomas 
M. Cramer, vice president, of U. S. 
Potash, have retired. 

The administrative office of the 
new corporation will be located in 
the company’s building at 630 Shatto 
Place, Los Angeles, with the head 
office of the Pacific Coast Borax Co. 
Division remaining at 100 Park 
Avenue, N. Y. and that of the U. S. 
Potash Co. Division at 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, N. Y. The principal offices of 
the two remaining divisions, the 20 
Mule Team Products Division and 
the Research Division will be located 


7S 


J. F. Corkhill 


in the company building in Los 
Angeles. 

The four operating divisions will 
be organized as follows: The Pacific 
Coast Borax Co. Division will carry 
on borax manufacturing and sales in 
the industrial field under the direc’ 
tion of J. F. Corkill, who was ap- 
pointed vice-president and general 
manager of this division. The U. S. 
Potash Co. Division will be respon- 
sible for the production and sale of 
potash under Dean R, Gidney, newly 
appointed vice president and general 
manager. D. V. Parker was named 
vice-president of the 20 MuleTeam 
Products Division, which will handle 
the sales and advertising of house- 
hold products, industrial soaps, and 
soap dispensers. Finally, the research 
activities of the new company are 
organized into a separate division 
with G. A. Connell as vice-president 
and Dr. D. 8S. Taylor ‘as director. 

At the July 10th board meeting, 
the directors authorized the construc- 
tion of a research center for the 
company on a five-acre tract of land 
in the vicinity of Anaheim, Calif. 
The center is expected to cost ap- 
proximately one million dollars fuliy 
equipped, and to be ready for occup- 
ancy about March 1957. 


In addition to the division vice- 
oresidencies, H. M. Albright, retired 
oresident of U. S. Potash, is appoint- 
-d special consultant to the new com- 
pany. Paul Speer was elected vice- 
president and legal advisor and N. C. 


“ Aj ; 
Pearson vice-president in charge of 
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Dean R. ‘Gidney 


Borax overseas sales. R. F. Steel was 
named secretary and treasurer, W. F. 
Dingley and W. A. Ackerman were 
appointed assistant secretaries, and 
R. C. Dosta treasurer of the new 


corporation. 
o 


Int. Minerals Profits Up 


International Minerals & Chemi- 
cal Corp., Chicago, announced last 
month that it had ended its 1955-56 
fiscal year on June 30 with sales and 
earnings at a higher level than a 
year ago. For the full year, however, 
company sales are estimated to be 


approximately the same as the $96 — 


million reported in the last fiscal year. 
The company’s drop in earnings is 
attributable to a four-month strike at 
the firm’s Florida phosphate mines, 
without which Louis Ware, company 
president, estimates sales would have 
exceeded the $100 million mark. 

Since the strike, gains have been 
registered despite lagging farm prices, 
Midwest droughts, and a reduction 
in the working hours at Internation- 
al’s Florida plants. The company esti- 
mates that 70% of its volume is de- 
rived from products sold either di- 
rectly or indirectly to the farmer, 
with fertilizer production and phos- 
phate mining its chief activities. 

° 


Prentiss Moves New York Office 
Prentiss Drug & Chemical Co. 


moved its main offices on August Ist 


to new quarters at 101 West 31st 
St., New York City. The new phone 
number is PEnnsylvania 6-6766. 


Pennsalt In Mex. Expansion — 


Pennsylvania Salt Manufactur- 


ing Co., Philadelphia, has announced 


plans for construction of its third 
plant in Mexico in order to broaden 


its operations in Latin America. The 
new component will be known as In- 
dustrial Quimica Pennsalt, S. A. de 
C. V., and will operate in conjunc- 
tion with Pennsalt International Co. 

The new installation will be 
located near the company’s agricul- 


tural chemicals plant in Mexico City, 


producing chlorine, caustic soda, 
muriatic acid, and hydrogen. Ac- 
cording to company spokesmen, it 
will also be the first plant in Mexico 
to manufacture technical DDT. Di- 
recting its operations will be Robert 


-P. Ogden, former manager of the 


firm’s Riverview, Mich., plant. 


Pennsalt also has a flourspar 
mining operation at San Luis Potosi, 
and a new agricultural chemicals pro- 
cessing plant nearing completion at 
Navojoa, Sonora, in addition to plants 
and sales offices in Brazil, Peru, and 
Venezuela. 

« 


Am. Potash Advances Mazza 
Harold Mazza has been ap- 
pointed. to the newly-established po- 
sition of manager, research, at 
American Potash & Chemical Cor- 
poration’s Los Angeles ‘plant. 


Mr. Mazza previously was as~ 


sistant director of research at the 
company’s main plant at Trona, 


~ Calif., since October, 1954. In his new 


position, he will be in charge of re- 
search work on new process develop- 
ment and technical service at the Los 
Angeles facility. 

e 


New Chemagro Researcher 
Dr. Daniel MacDougall, for- 


merly associate professor of chemis- 
try at the Ontario Agricultural Col- 
lege, recently joined the research staff 
of Chemagro Corp., Pittsburgh, as 
supervisor of analytical research. He 
is a graduate of Bishops University, 
Lennoxville, Quebec, and _ received 
M.Sc. and Ph.D. degrees in agricul- 


tural chemistry at McGill Univer- ~ 


sity. In 1944 he was on the research 
staff of the food section of the Di- 
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Aid Going to Tito 
The Foreign Agricultural Ser- 
ec. vice reported recently that Yugosla- 
-_-via had signed a contract in April 
for delivery of two fertilizer plants 
to the Adriatic country. The new 
_ agreement is part of the economic and 
technical aid program initiated by the 
Moscow-Belgrade protocol of Sept., 
1955, and calls for the Soviet Union 
to draw up the plans, deliver much 
of the equipment and part ofthe ma- 
terials required for construction and 
send experts to help put them in oper- 
ation. 
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The contract lists a nitrogen 
plant, with an annual capacity of 
100,000 tons of ammonia, and a su- 
perphosphate and sulfuric acid plant, 
with a capacity of 250,000 tons of 
superphosphate and 120,000 tons of 
sulfuric acid. 
_ 


Broyhill Co. Expanding 
The Broyhill Co., Dakota City, 
Nebraska, manufacturers of farm 
spraying equipment, liquid fertilizer 
applicators, and other farm equip- 
“ment, recently completed a factory 
expansion that is expected to double 
the firm’s productive capacity. With 
the new expansion, the company 
owns a total of 78,000 sq. ft. of 
Soa building space. Among the firm’s 
new products is a self-propelled high- 
. clearance machine used for spraying, 
fertilizing, defoliating, and’ detassel- 
- ing of cotton, corn, and other crops. 

e 


Dow To Market ‘‘Picfume’’ 
The Dow Chemical Co. has an- 
nounced the marketing of “Picfume,” 
a fumigant containing mainly chloro- 
picrin, It can be used for control 
of a wide range of crop pests, includ- 
a ing insects, nematodes, fungi, and 
weed seeds. It is effective also against 
aa totente a4 other stored-grain pests. 
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D. C. Van Winkle 


post of field sales manager for its 
chemicals division. Formerly manager 
of the firm’s New York chemicals 
sales office, Mr. Van Winkle will 
make his headquarters in the Wilm- 
ington offices. 

The new field sales manager will 
coordinate the activities of the com’ 
panys 10 chemicals sales offices in 
various parts of the country, integrat- 
ing marketing programs, improving 
servicing of national and local ac- 
counts, and aiding in recruitment and 
training of chemical sales personnel. 
He joined Atlas in 1952. 

* 
Increase Garden Show Space 

An expansion of floor space to- 
taling 15,936 square feet for the 
15th National Garden Supply Show 
in Chicago was announced last month 
by D. Murray Franklin, president of 
the show organization. The show 
will be held at Navy Pier, Chicago, 
on November 18, 19 ,and 20. 

Thus far, 400 individual product 
exhibits are anticipated for each of 
the shows, the second of which will 
be held in New. York City’s King- 
bridge Armory, Jan. 13-15, 1957. 

° 
USDA Accepts New Repellent 

A new cattle and barn repellent 
spray which gives indications of in- 
creasing summer milk and beef pro- 
duction was recently accepted and 
registered for use by the Food and 


is panies Adie the es acl cae 
so far accepted and registered by 
these government agencies since pas- 
sage of the Miller Bill. 

The new chemical was developed 
by Phillips Petroleum Co. and MGK. 
It has a residual of at least 72 hours, 
and when correctly formulated and 
applied, requires no FDA tolerance. 
It will not contaminate milk and is 
completely safe for consumers of 
dairy products. 
® 


Entomology Congress, Aug. 17 


1500 scientists from over 60 


countries are expected to attend the 
. Tenth International Congress of En- 


tomology August 17-25 in Montreal 
at McGill University and the Uni- 
versity of Montreal. 

Government - appointed delega- 
tions will be coming from Rumania, 
several South American countries, 
Germany, the U.S.S.R., Great Bri 
tain, Australia, Korea, China, India, 
a number of African countries, New 
Guinea, Fiji, Malta, and Cyprus. 

The main business of the Con- 
gress will be consideration of more 
than 500 scientific papers scheduled 
for delivery. Emphasis will be on the 
correct role of chemicals in various 
pest situations. Discussions will pro- 
vide data on the effective uses of new 
chemicals, their long-time worth and 
their avoidable defects. The findings 
of the members, as revealed in both 
scientific papers and discussions, are 
expected to be studied closely by the 
agricultural chemicals industry, parti- 


—cularly from the standpoint of in- 


secticide development and production. 
The tenth Congress is under the 
patronage of the Governor General 
of Canada and the national host or- 
ganization is the Entomological Soc- 
iety of Canada. Serving on the Con- 
gress Honorary Committee are James 
G. Gardiner, Canadian Minister of 
Agriculture; J. G. Taggart, Deputy 
Minister of Agriculture; and K. W. 
Neatby, Director, Science Service, 
Canada Dept. of Agriculture. 
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Specity 
GRINNELL-SAUNDERS 
DIAPHRAGM VALVES 


For trouble-free operation, long life — be sure the nitrogen 
Handwheslardive. solutions piping you buy is equipped with Grinnell-Saunders 
rising stem, screwed ends, 14” to 3”, Diaphragm Valves —the proved-in-performance valve for 
handling corrosive chemicals. Valve design absolutely iso- 
lates the operating mechanism from the fluid in the line. 
_—— Resilient diaphragm assures leakproof closure, even if grit 
= or scale are in the line. Maintenance is simple. Diaphragm 
= may be replaced without removing valve from the line. No 
refacing or reseating is necessary. 


Bodies of cast iron (plain or rubber-lined ), aluminum, stain- 
less steel; diaphragms of rubber, neoprene, or other syn- 
thetics. Grinnell Company, Inc., Providence, R. I. Branches 
in principal cities. 


quick-acting valve, 2" to 2”, 


One-quarter turn, 
; 
: 
; 
| 
: 
: 


Lainie GRINNELL-SAUNDERS DIAPHRAGM VALVES 
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This is one of the 
outdoor posters 
being used by 
Velsicol Chemical 
Seat Chicago, in 

Rio Grande 
bathe in Texas to 
advertise Hepta- 
chlor’s killing ef- 
fects against the 
boll weevil. The 
company is using 
the same sales 
message in Span- 
ish on sign struc- 
tures in Northeast 
Mexico. 


Georgia Fertilizer Need Seen 

Use of fertilizers according to 
best practices should almost double 
the income of Georgia farmers dur- 
ing the next 15 declared 
George King, director of Georgia ex- 
periment stations, at a fertilizer con- 
ference sponsored by the Georgia 
Plant Food Educational Society in 
Savannah last month. Mr. King point- 
ed out that the state’s agricultural 
gross could be increased from $700 
million to $1200 million, and that the 
forestry income could also be nearly 
doubled. 

The Georgia Coastal Plain ex- 
periment station was host to the con- 


years, 


ference, the program of which was 
held in the auditorium of Abraham 
Baldwin Agricultural College. Among 
the other speakers were J. R. John- 
son, Ralph Wehunt, and Jim Ber- 
geaux, extension agronomists, who 
spoke on progress in fertilizing parti- 
cular crops. Mr. Johnson urged more 
fertilization of pasture land, Mr. 
Wehunt listed proper grades and 
techniques for fertilizer use on corn, 
and Mr. Bergeaux discussed cotton 
crop fertilizer practices. 


Penick Gets Patent Rights 

S. B. Penick & Co., New York, 
last month announced that it has 
acquired rights as licensee from Ciba, 
Ltd. covering Reserpine and its. salts 
under Ciba’s U.S.-Patent No. 2,752,- 
351. 

Under terms of the agreement, 
Penick is fully licensed undeg any 
domestic or foreign patents already 
issued to Ciba. Reciprocal agreements 


are being considered on Penick’s pat-, 
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ents for other Rauwolfia extracts. 

The company reports that users 
of its Reserpine may include it in 
any of their finished preparations 
without further licensing or royalty 


payments. 
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-Reassign 4 Bemis Bern: es 


Four sales executives of the 


Bemis Bro. Bag Co., St. Louis, were 
recently assigned new duties. The 
company reports that R. V. Scott, 
manager of the Chicago general sales 
division, will attend the fall session 
of the advanced management course 
at Harvard Business School, and wiil 
then be appointed to a new executive 
position within the company. 

W. F. Mulvaney, supervisor of 
multiwall bag sales, will succeed Mr. 
Scott in Chicago. W. J. Ray, form- 
erly assistant textile bag sales super- 
visor, will succeed Mr. Mulvaney as 
supervisor of mutiwall bag sales. C. L. 
Ferguson will assume the responsibil’ 
ities of textile bag sales supervisor, 
continuing as supervisor of water- 
proof bag sales. 


Davison Posts Reorganized Along Product Lines 


The Davison Chemical Co. Di- 
vision of W. R. Grace & Co., Balti- 
more, has announced a general re- 
alignment of organization functions 
and responsibilities to meet expansion 
needs, at the same time creating oper- 
ating divisions along product lines. 

F. C. Nicholson, formerly vice- 
president for chemical operations, was 
named and 
manager of the Chemicals Division. 
David N. Hauseman, 
president for marketing, became vice- 
president and general manager of the 
Agricultural Chemicals Division; and 
W. N. Watmough, Jr., 
post as vice-president and general 
manager of the Mixed Fertilizer Di- 
vision. 


vice-president general 


formerly vice- 


retains his 


The company reports that 
each division will be an autonomous 
unit with its own engineering, traffic, 
purchasing, and other functional ser- 
vices. 

In other administrative changes, 
R. D. Goodall, formerly vice-presi- 
dent in marketing, is advanced to 


general manager of Davison’s petro- 


-leum catalysts group; A. R. Worrall, 


formerly manager of the company’s 
Curtis Bay Works, heads industrial 
chemicals; and D. P. Barrett, 
had been sales manager for industrial 
chemicals, is in charge of rare earths. 

Page Edmunds II continues as 
sales manager for petroleum catalysts 


who 


with W. R. Fullem as production 
L. C. Reid, formerly as- 


sistant sales manager for 


manager. 
industrial 
chemicals, moves up to sales manager 
and A. W. Hemphill becomes pro- 
J. M. Harris is 
assistant general manager in the Agri- 
cultural Chemicals 
William Caspari as sales 


duction manager. 
Division, with 
manager. 
Mr. Harris was formerly manager of 
the company’s phosphate rock divi- 
sion in Florida. 

Change in the branch plant or- 
ganization of the Mixed Fertilizer 
district 
with branch plant 


Division will eliminate the 
manager offices, 
managers reporting directly to Balti- 
Assisting Mr. 
Watmough in this division as execu- 
tive officer, is A. C. McCall, who had 
been branch plant manager at Jop- 
lin, Mo. 

John W. Ground II became 


manager at Joplin and is responsible 


more headquarters. 


for operations at the New Orleans 
sales office, and plants at Tulsa, Okla., 
Trenton, Mo.,and Perry, Iowa. R. C. 
Simms, manager at Charleston, S. C. 
has responsibility for plants at Spar- 
tanburg, S.C. and Wilmington, N.C. 
Vance G. Vasbinder was transferred 
to become assistant to M. C. Evans, 
manager of the Columbus, Ohio 
plant, who has responsibility for the 
plants at Alliance and Findlay, O. 
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FrOM no other single source can the fertilizer 
manufacturer obtain the particular combina- 
tion of essential agricultural chemical raw mate- 
rials to be available soon from the U.S.I. facilities 
at Tuscola, III. 


Anhydrous Ammonia and Fertilizer Nitrogen 
Solutions. The raw materials for this operation 
are produced on the spot, insuring that supply 
is steady, reliable and ample. 


Sulfuric Acid. U.S.I’s 400 ton per day sulfuric 
acid plant produces all grades of virgin acids, 
including electrolytic and oleum, plus a good 
quality of process-spent acid suited to fertilizer 
manufacture. This plant operates year round, 
permitting U.S.I. to store during off-seasons for 
the large in-season demand. 


Coming Soon — Phosphoric Acid. U.S.I. is build- 
ing a new plant at Tuscola to produce wet proc- 
ess phosphoric acid from phosphate rock and 
U.S.I’s sulfuric acid. The plant is scheduled to 
go on-stream by the end of 1956. Design capacity 


FROM 
ONE 
SOURCE: 


anhydrous ammonia 


fertilizer nitrogen solutions 


sulfuric acid 
and soon phosphoric acid 


will be 30,000 tons of P,O; shipped as 75% 
phosphoric acid. 


Other Agricultural Chemicals. U.S.I. can supply 
special products on a long term basis, if the 
demand becomes evident. This because facilities 
are flexible — integrated with all the manufactur- 


ing units at Tuscola which produce a wide vari- 


ety of chemicals. 

In the heart of the midwest farm area, U.S.I. 
provides one flexible source for fertilizer raw 
materials—a source organized for prompt service. 

For further information, address your nearest 
U.S.I. office, or contact Chemical Sales, U. S. 
Industrial Chemicals Co., 99 Park Avenue, New 
York 16, N. Y. 


JDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS CO. 


Division. of National Distillers Products Corporation 
99 Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
Branches in principal cities. 
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Labeling on Elemental Basis Nears Acceptance 


-T the request of agronomic re- 
search workers, the Association 
of American Fertilizer Control Offic 
ials has over a long period of years 
proposed that a uniform fertilizer 
law be adopted by the various states, 
requiring those manufacturing com- 
mercial fertilizers to show the actual 
amounts of N, P, and K on the labels 
of fertilizer mixtures, instead of the 
present designations of N, PO; and 
K.O. To further eliminate confusion, 
the Control Officials’ special commit- 
tee favors evening out ratios to elimi- 
nate fractions, by adding to or sub- 
tracting from the fractions in small 
enough amounts to arrive at the near- 
est even and possibly higher figure. 
The committee points out that this 
method of handling the change would 
result in a reduction in both the num- 
ber of ratios and grades. It would 
probably eliminate considerable con- 
fusion among users of commercial 
fertilizers. It should also cause states 
to think in terms of uniformity and 
encourage the trend toward express- 
ing all minor or secondary elements 
on the elemental basis, as outlined in 
the Uniform Fertilizer Bill. 

The group of Fertilizer Control 
Officials specifically concerned with 
study of the legislation is the com- 
mittee on special guarantees, under 
the chairmanship of Allen B. Lem- 


mon, California. Other members are 
K. D. Jacob, U.S.D.A., Beltsville, 
Maryland, B. D. Cloaninger, South 
Carolina, and F. W. Quackenbush, 
Indiana. 

Endorsements have been secured 
from the Soil Science Society of 
America, American Society of Agro- 
nomy, and from the four national 
soil research committees. Also the Ex- 
periment Station Policy Committees 
for the West and North Central 
Regions have indicated approval. 
Presently approaches are being made 
to secure approval of experiment sta- 
tion policy committees in the other 
two regions, from the National As- 
sociation of Secretaries, Directors 
and/or Commissioners of Agricul- 
ture, and Extension Service Directors. 
Also, information in the charts ac- 
companying this article is being dis- 
tributed to fertilizer control officials 
throughout the country. 

During the transition period, the 
proposed legislation provides that the 
label would have to contain the words 
“is equal to...” and follow with a 
listing of the nearest fertilizer mix- 
ture (or mixtures) with the former 
designation. However, once all the 
states had finally changed to the ele- 
mental basis, this would be eliminated 
and the label would bear. only the 


new designation. 


4 ay Tictors: a yynect 
Pee %0 4364 = Bs - 
Re ee 2b oe PO im, 
K,O x 0.8301=K 
K x 1.2046 = K,O 


Equivalent percentages of the oxide 
to the elemental: 


P20; ; P 
10 4.36 
i) 5.24 
14 6.11 
16 6.98 
20 8.73 
40 17.46 
50 21.82 
K,O K 
Pals 8.30 
12 9.96 
14 11.62 
16 13.28. 
20 16.60 
40 33.20 
50 41.51 


Minor objections to the new: mea- 
sure may come from fertilizer manu 
facturers and dealers, from manufac- 
turers because of the difficulties in 
mixing and selling the newly designat- 
ed mixtures during the transition per- 
iod, and the dealers and users mainly 
because it would radically alter their 
long-time fertilizer practices, ratios 
and grades for particular crops and 
seasons. Indications are most experi- 
ment station researchers favor the 
change, both from the standpoint of 
reduction in the number of ratios and 
grades and because the new elemental 
designation would facilitate study. 
units of 


Increase the  toltal 


Changing present grades from an Oxide to an Elemental Guarantee will result in fractional guarantees if the pres- 
ent ratios are retained. To avoid this, the minimum grades could be adjusted as follows: 


Present Proposed Elemental Guarantee 

; , A . Min. Grad Adjusted Adjusted 
Ratio Min. Grade Cretan rei nent iia Ghede baie 
N - P.O; - K.O N-P-K N-P-K N-P-kK 

Ocal Kage & Oh), «012. 0+ 5.2 < 10.0 0-35-10 Q-21 72 
0-1-2 0-10-20 0 -.4.4- 16.7 0-4-16 QO-1-+4 
Ome 1 0-16-8 Cat. Oie'6s7 Ory 727 (ON Feo 
1 is De ae | 8- 8-8 ere ee. Oy, 8-4-8 Pa ee 22) 
1ea-2 5-10-10 5-44-83 i F710 1-1-2 
1-2-3 a2 LO 15 5 -44-12.5 eo lace fy la Me 
es 2 4-12-8 4-5.2-6.7 4-8-8 1-2-2 
1-4-4 Seg 24. 112 cers ee eae KO FL8) 3-6-9 Pay eye, 
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plant nutrient in the various mixtures 
would also result in the course of 
“evening-out” ratios and grades. 

Legislation is not expected to go 
into effect until about 1960, but the 
control officials and agricultural work- 
ers are now talking of the elemental 
' guarantees in order to familiarize 
everyone with the probable changes. 
Industry expected to 
watch closely action which it is ex- 
pected will be taken at the annual 
meeting of the American Association 
of Fertilizer Control Officials s h>d- 
uled for October 19 in Washington. 
The special committee will report its 
current data at that meeting. Two 
excellent papers by competent author- 
ities will also be presented on the 
regular program. 


leaders are 


Perthane Tolerance Set 

Rohm & Haas Co., Philadelphia. 
recently reported that the U. S. Food 
and Drug Administration has estab- 
blished tolerances for its insecticide, 
Perthane. A tolerance of 15 parts 
per million has been established for 
the insecticide on spinach, lettuce, 
and cherries. 

According to the company, Per- 
thane is among the least toxic of in- 
secticides and this new tolerance, the 
highest established for any chlorinated 
insecticide to date, permits its use in 
late season applications. 

“ 


Fiorida Co-op Group to Meet 

The 13th annual convention of 
the Florida Fruit & Vegetable As- 
sociation will be held at Miami 
Beach's Hotel Fontainebleau Sept. 27- 
29. A number of industry leaders 
are included on the list of speakers. 
The convention will follow the 6th 
annual conference and exposition of 
the Produce Packaging Association, 
to be held Sept. 23-26 in the same 
hotel. 

e 


Raymond Baq Appoints Wicks 


The Raymond Bag 
Corp., Middletown, 
Ohio, a divison of 
Albemarle Paper 
Mfg. Co., has an- 
nounced the ap- 
pointment of D, F. 
Wicks as Eastern 
District Sales 
Manager. 


INFORMATION ON LABELING — PRESENT P PROPOSED 


1. Present label (1956) 


Guaranteed Analysis 
Total Nitrogen 


‘ 


Does’ 416-16 


Available Phosphoric Acid (P.O;) 


Soluble Potash (K2O) 
A Suggestion from Industry 
Total Nitrogen 


Available Phosphoric Acid (P2Os) 


Equivalent to available phosphorus (P) 


Soluble potash (KO) 


7.0% 


Equivalent to soluble potassium (K) 13.3% 


Present Uniform Bill (1960?) 


Does’ 4-8-16 


Guaranteed Analysis 
Total Nitrogen 


Available Phosphoric Acid (P2O;) 


Equivalent to available phosphorus (P) 


Soluble Potash (K2O) — 


Equivalent to soluble potassium (K) 
Alternate Proposal (for 1960) 


8.0% 


16.0% 


Does’ 4-8-16 (replaces 4-16-16) 


Guaranteed Analysis 
Total Nitrogen 
Available Phosphorus (P) 


Equal to 18.3% phosphoric acid (P,O;) 


Soluble Potassium (K) 
Equal to 19.1% 


potash (K.O) 


i 


Pesticide Sales Rise Seen 
Pesticide sales for 1956 may 
well exceed those of 1955, indicated 
P. D. Peterson, agricultural chem- 
icals division of Stauffer Chemical 
Co., in a recent article in The Journal 
of Commerce. Taking into account 
frost damage in major fruit growing 
areas and other bad weather effects 
on this year’s crops, Mr. 
points out that population increases 
in the boll weevil, the spruce bud- 
worm, the grasshopper, the spotted 
alfalfa aphid, the corn borer, and the 
Mediterranean fruit fly have opened 
up the 1956 demand considerably. 
Mr. Peterson used the recent re- 
port by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture on the 1955-56 pesticide 
situation, as a basis for his predic- 
tions. The report listed the 1954 
figure for purchases of formulated 
pesticides at 1:5 million tons—about 
onevthirtieth of the total 44.5 million 
tons of agricultural chemicals pur- 


Peterson 


“measure will 


. neglected. 


chased in that year. He cited the 


- boll weevil as the key to the situa- 


tion this year, pointing out that cot- 
ton provided one of the major mar- 
kets for pesticides in 1955. 


Speaking favorably of the Mil- 
ler Bill, the Stauffer official said the 
“slow down the intro- 
duction of new pesticides appreciably 
and thereby lengthen the productive 
life of established pesticides.” Ac- 
cording to Mr. Peterson this would 
produce an over-all effect of lower 
prices to the grower and more profit 
for the producer. 

Mr. Peterson praised the new 
trend toward increased development 
of soil fumigants and granular insec- 
ticides, saying that this way of at- 
tack on crop pests had been too long 
He also predicts more 
and better miticides, due to the in- 


creased population of these pests as 


other insecticides kill off their nat- 
ural. insect predators. 
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This Rotary Pulverizer Belongs — 
In Your Fertilizer Unit, Too! 
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IT’S STURTEVANT-ENGINEERED TO GRIND WS Poe eee 
© o GP OL es nee be 
UP TO 35 TONS OF TAILINGS PER HOUR SR oe ee 
Mixing plant operators agree! They'll tell you that a Sturtevant Rotary | 
Pulverizer beats anything else for keeping a granular or powdered fertilizer = 0 2 o 
unit speeding along at full capacity. It’s far better than Hammer Mills with a v = oe 
hammers that stick . . . Cage Mills that skip small pellets . . . Knives that “el od pe zz @ 
only slice and shear. No overload stoppages nor clogged grates. So, daily oie 3 s = =H o 
accumulation of over-sized lumps is no longer a problem. And, to top it B S sg ooo. @ 
off, original Sturtevant “Open-Door” accessibility makes cleaning quick : =i = gf 
: ied 77) = = 4 
fe a is & =o 
Sturtevant Engineering can also help you in other ways. For more west 2 ct 9 z o lum 
than 75 years, leaders in the fertilizer industry have depended on us for z Z $ 5 eS =. a 
assistance in designing their units and in keeping them up-to-date. Since @ £ rie a os § 
we custom-build mixers, batching units, granulators, hopper and convey- er i x 3 = - 
ing systems to fit agreed-upon specifications, you can be sure of getting a ® SS of UW S 
complete unit or individual components that fit your requirements like a we ys Fe ie 
glove. Why be satisfied with anything less? ; _ a z = 2 me 
Tae 3 = = 
ae ar | ae Si S = 
Investigate now! Filling out the convenient coupon at the right is the ae Tex = = 
first step toward better fertilizer at lower cost. Why not mail it today? a - 8 3 222 2 
| BR.” BEES 
a re a ae 
STURTEVANT Be \ccoo 
a OF 
° a pe) i 
Dry Processing Equipment ie 
The “OPEN-DOOR” to lower operating costs over more years ia 


CRUSHERS * GRINDERS * MICRON-GRINDERS * SEPARATORS S 
BLENDERS * GRANULATORS * CONVEYORS * ELEVATORS Mbeawe, TC, 
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Diamond dependable performance pays off in better corn 
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Research is the key to DIAMoNnpD’s leadership 
in pesticides. As evidence of our belief in the 
future of agricultural chemicals, our research 
facilities are again being enlarged. Formulators 
seeking development co-operation are urged to 
consult our technical staff. Just write DIAMOND 
ALKALI Company, 300 Union Commerce Build- 
ing, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


. anime Diamond 


CHEMICALS 


+ Chemicals 


DIAMOND INSECTICIDES AND HERBICIDES 


e For corn—Dramonpd Grain Fumigants 


e DDT. e Miricwe K-101 (Ovex) 
e BHC e 2,4-D Weed Killers 
e LINDANE e 2,4,5-T Brush Killers 


e Wettable powders, dust concentrates, emulsifiable 
concentrates and oil solutions based on our technical 
grade chemicals. 
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IM&CC Signs Labor Pacts 

International Minerals & Chem- 
ical Corp., Chicago, last month an- 
nounced the signing of a series of 
labor contracts with unions repre- 
senting workers in several of its prin- 
cipal divisions. The newest was an 
agreement, completed early in July, 
with unions representing production 
workers at the corporation’s potash 
mining and chemicals operations at 
Carlsbad, N. M. In the Industrial 
Minerals Division, a three-year con- 
tract was negotiated with workers at 
Kona, N. C., and prior to that a 
two-year agreement was signed with 
workers in the Potash Chemicals 
Plant at Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Haas Sorptive Mineral Mgr. 
C. Y. Haas was recently ap- 
pointed manager of sorptive mineral 
sales of the Minerals & Chemical 
Corp. of America, Menlo Park, N. J. 
Prior to his new appointment, Mr. 
Haas was manager of the technical 
division and subsequently assistant 
director of research. His department 
handles the sales of Minerals & 
Chemicals Attapulgite products and 
Porocel activated Bauxites to the in- 
secticide-pesticide and petroleum in- 


Jan-May Ammonia Sales Up 
A spot check of anhydrous am- 

monia sales for the January-May pe- 

riod of this year showed an increase 


~ of 17.38% over the same period in 


1955, according to a recent report 
of the Agricultural Ammonia Insti- 
tute, Memphis. Institute officials ex- 
pressed surprise at the results of the 
survey, as adverse verbal reports all 
spring, coupled with predictions of 
lower consumption by national au- 
thorities had combined to indicate 


_ substantially lower fertilizer consump- 


tion this year. 

The survey was based on 47 dis- 
tributor-members of the AAI in 25 
states and one in Canada. They re- 
ported total sales of 30,741 tons for 
the five months, as compared with 
25,958 tons for the same period in 
1955. Of the distributors reporting, 
25 advised increased sales, 21 de- 
creases, and two no change. 
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Attending the IS- 
MA Conference in 
London are (l.) M. 
L. G. Lecointe, 
Comptoir Belge de 
Superphosphate; 
Mr. and Mrs. H. S. 
Ten Eyck, Interna- 
tional Ore and 
Fertilizer Corp., 
and (r.) R. S. Ry- 
dell, Coronet Phos- 
phate Co. 


London ISMA Meeting Held 


380 delegates from all over the 
world attended the May Conference 
in London of the International Super- 
phosphate Manufacturers Association, 


~ reports Mr. H. S. Ten Eyck, vice- 


president of the International Ore & 
Fertilizer Corp., New York, who with 
his wife represented his company at 
the meeting. Others from the United 
States who attended were H. F. Den- 
gler and S. T. Keel, International 
Minerals & Chemicals Corp.; C. T. 
Hill, Texas Gulf Sulphur Co.; Paul 


Douglas, Freeport Sulphur Co.; R. S. 
Rydell, Coronet Phosphate Co.; Mr. 
and Mrs. H. C. Webb and Leonard 
Townsend, Pan American Sulphur 
Co.; and F. G. Sherry, H. J. Baker & 
Brother. 

Technical sessions of the confer- 
ence were concerned with the use of 
phosphates and production of sul- 
furic acid and phosphates. At the 
annual general meeting it was de- 
cided that the next conference would 
be held in Holland during 1957, with 
the time and date as yet undecided. 


Kentucky Labeling Law 


All pesticides and economic poi- 
sons may be sold in Kentucky only 
in containers that have “approved 
appropriate labeling,” according to a 
new Kentucky law which became 
effective July 1, 1956. Commenting 
on the law, Bruce Poundstone, Ken- 
tucky Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion feed and fertilizer department 
head, advised that “dealers handling 
insecticides, weed killers, and similar 
products must label containers if the 
manufacturer’s original container is 
broken and the product divided into 
smaller portions for distribution.” 

Thus it is now illegal to sell such 
products in bottles, fruit jars, and 
other containers — except where each 
container bears appropriate labeling. 

Dealers wishing to repackage in- 
secticides or other economic poisons 
for sale must apply to Mr. Pound- 
stone’s office (Feed and Fertilizer De- 
partment, Experiment Station Build- 
ing, Lexington, Ky.) for a license to 
sell each product; submit proposals 
for labeling: and attach a label to 


each package. -In most instances, 
Poundstone noted, the dealers can 
duplicate the original labeling with 
the exception of the manufacturer's 
or distributor’s name. 

“Dealers in pesticides and eco- 
nomic poisons who do not wish to re- 
package these products, but desire to 
meet demands for small quantities, 
should stock packages of a size that 
do not require opening.” 


Albert Forms Conveyor Firm 
Douglas Albert announces the 

formation of the Albert Air Con- 

veyor Corp. to manufacture equip- 


ment for the pneumatic conveyance 


of granular bulk materials with air. 
Mr. Albert, president of the new 
company, was formerly president of 
Vacu-Blast Co., Inc., Belmont, Cali- 
fornia. Joining with him in this 
venture is Dollar Associates, Inc., who 
have taken a financial interest in the 
new corporation. Local offices of the 
firm are at 600- 16th Street, Oak- 
land, California. 
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when formulated with 


Uk 


diatomite fillers 


WETTABLE POWDER INSECTICI DES 


ARE MORE POTENT | 


REMAIN FREE-FLOWING... 


The ability of Celite* diatomaceous silica to 
absorb its weight in water or oil pays off for in- 
secticide formulators in two ways. (1) Celite 
absorbs large quantities of liquid poisons while 
retaining the easy-to-handle properties of a dry 
dust. (2) Celite’s powerful anti-caking action 
keeps dusts free-flowing and assures uniform 
poison dispersion in wettable powders prepared 
by final packagers. 


Pound for pound, Celite gives. you far greater 
performance than other inerts since only ten 
pounds give you a full cubic foot of extender. 
Celite gives you far greater value since it absorbs 
up to 50% more poison than other diluents ona 
dollar-for-dollar basis. 


A Celite field engineer will be glad to give you 
the full story. Call your nearest J-M office or 
write Johns-Manville, Box 60, New York 16, 
N.Y. In Canada, Port Credit, Ontario. 


1 
*Celite is Johns-Manville’s registered trade 
mark for its diatomaceous silica products 
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Morton | Salt Co., tes 
g Morton's new, quote 


ad 
ma development of new and improved 
ya: seed and soil treating chemicals, the 

laboratory i is equipped also for chemi- 

cal and biological testing of the effects 
of treating all types of seed, propaga- 
tion of bacteria and fungi for test- 
ing purposes, and screening and an- 
alysis and testing of new pesticides. 


FDA Tolerances Listed 


Official tolerances for vari- 
ous categories of crops of pesticides, 
as listed by the Food and Drug Ad- 

_ ministration, are reported in full in 
“the May-June edition of the Na- 
tional Agricultural Chemicals Associ- 

ation News and Pesticide Review, 
published in Washington. In addi- 
tion to tolerances for nearly every 
single crop, the periodical lists those 
pesticide chemicals which are exempt 
from the requirement of a tolerance, 
plus those that permit zero tolerances. 
All data established up to June 15 
are included. 


Fertilizer Production Trends 
Fertilizer manufacturing prob- 
lems of farmer cooperatives were 
among topics scheduled for discussion 
at the annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Cooperation at North 
Carolina State College, Raleigh, N. 
‘ C., July 29 through Aug. 2. “Trends 
in Fertilizer Production” was the gen- 
eral theme of the sectional meeting 
in this field, set for Wednesday p.m., 
Aug. 1. Owen Cooper, executive vice 
president, Mississippi Chemical Corp., 
Yazoo City, Miss., was to address the 
conference on “Cooperative Manu- 
facture and Distribution of Synthetic 
Nitrogen,” then A. P. Sale, Jr., man- 
ager, fertilizer service, Southern 
States Cooperative, Richmond, Va., 
talked on “The Place of Granulation 
in a Cooperative Fertilizer Program.” 
Final talk on “Economics of Manu- 
facturing Liquid Mixed Fertilizers” 
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near Woodstock, Il. in 
tion to providing facilities for the. 


General chairman of the fertil- 


izer conference was L. C. Salter, ex- 


ecutive vice president, Associated 
Cooperatives, Inc., Sheffield, Alab., 


_ and moderator of the discussion peri- 
ods following each talk was Herman 


M. Haag, director of research, Mis- 
souri Farmers Association, Columbia. 


salt Chemicals, 
Philadelphia, suc- 
ceeding S.R.Coale, 
who resigned. Mr. 
Anspach joined 

: ; "* the Thomas or- 
ganization as a Sail chemist in 1939, 
serving as production supervisor at the 
division’s Paulsboro plant, on the sales 


_ staff, and since early this year was in 


charge of domestic sales. 


Fertilizer Control Officials Announce ’56 Program 


A full list of speakers at the 
October 19th meeting of the Associ- 
ation of American Fertilizer Control 
Officials at the Shoreham Hotel, 
Washington, D. C., was announced 
last month by B. D. Cloaninger, sec- 
retary-treasurer of the association. 


Presidental address: Industries — 
Large & Small — Make America 


Industry Serving the Public Interest 


Address 


“Reducing” the Oxides 


Functions of the Land Grant Colleges 


Sampling Commercial Fertilizers 


(Solids, Solutions and Gases) 


Results of Survey (Agronomists & 
Horticulturists in U.S.) on chang- 
ing from oxide to elemental basis for 
Phosphorus and Potassium 


Report of Investigators 
General Terms 
Nitrogen (Liquid) 
Nitro. Products (Organic) 
Nitrogen Products (Inorganic) 
Phosphorus 
Potassium 
Calcium, Magnesium, Manganese 
Boron 
Zine and Copper 
Mixing and Segregation 
Registration Forms 
Publications 
Specimen Labels 
Tonnage Reports 

Pesticides in Fertilizers 
Specialty Fertilizers 


Report of 
States Relations Committee 
Uniform Fertilizer Bill 
Committee on Analytical Tolerances 
Uniform Lime Bill 
All other Agricultural Chemicals 
Special Comm. on Fertz Guarantees 
Executive Committee 


Several of the speakers will concen- 
trate on the pending move to change 
fertilizer designations to an elemental 
basis, with at least two of the major 
addresses dealing with the subject. 


In addition to regular association 
business, main speakers are as follows: 


Dr. M. P. Etheredge 
State College, Miss. 


General John Hull, President 
Mfg. Chemist Assoc., Inc. 
Washington, D. C. 


Dr. Russell Coleman, Exec. 
Vice-Pres., N.P.F.I. 


W. F. Price, Swift & Company 
Plant Food Div., Chicago, II. 


Dr. R. F. Poole, President 
Clemson A&M College of S. C. 


Dr. F. W. Quackenbush 
State Chemist, Lafayette, Ind. 


George Enfield 
Ext. Agronomist, U.S.D.A. 
Washington, D. C. 


M. H. Snyder, Charleston, West Va. 
M. B. Rowe, Richmond, Va. 

M. P. Etheredge, State College, Miss. 
J. W. Kuzmeski, Amherst, Mass. 

J. F. Fudge, College Station, Tex. 
F. W. Quackenbush, Lafayette, Ind. 
J. B. Smith, Kingston, R. I. 

R. C. Berry, Richmond, Va. 

H. J. Webb, Clemson, S. C. 

M. B. Rowe, Richmond, Va. 

George Laramie, Concord, N. H. 
G. H. Ridder, Olympia, Wash. 

W. J. Huffman, Jackson, Miss. 

C. Winton, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
J. C. Jones, Richmond, Va. 

E. A. Epps, Jr., Baton Rouge, La. 


H. J. Fisher, New Haven, Conn. : 
S. B. Randle, New Brunswick, N. J. 

F. W. Quackenbush, Lafayette, Ind. 
Rodney C. Berry, Richmond, Va. . 
J. F. Fudge, College Station, Tex. . 
A. B. Lemmon, Sacramento, Calif. . 
J. J. Taylor, Tallahassee, Fla. . 
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‘Another Industrial Leader... 


J.I.CASE Co. 


continues to build with 


Tractor Development 
and Testing Building for 
J.1. Case Co., Racine, Wisconsin 


fo Storage 
Building for 
J.1. Case Co., Racine, Wisconsin 


a 
Tool & Pattern Shop 


for J. I. Case Co., 
Anniston, Alabama 
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Warehouse and Loading Dock for 
J. 1. Case Co,, Bettendorf, lowa 


Only LURIA offers you the SPEED and ECONOMY of 
STANDARDIZATION ... plus all the ADAPTABILITY 
and DURABILITY of CUSTOM-DESIGNED UNITS 


For J. I. Case, famed manufacturer of farm machinery, a 
total of 19 Luria structural steel buildings! And Luria’s 
re-order record with other industrial leaders is equally 
impressive . .. because Luria Buildings deliver such im- 
pressive performance. Each structure surpasses the most 
stringent building codes. Each represents substantial 
savings. Each is adaptable to individual requirements. 
These are the reasons why Luria Standardized Build- 
ings can meet the needs of your expansion program. 
Discuss it with your Luria representative. 


Maintenance 
Building for J. 1. Case Co., 
Rockford, Illinois 


Manufacturing Building for 
J.1. Case Co., Anniston, Alabama 


LURIA ENGINEERING Company 


511 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
District Offices: ATLANTA * PHILADELPHIA e BOSTON 
CHICAGO *« WASHINGTON, D.C. * Plant: BETHLEHEM, PA. 


Platform Shed for 


Branch Showrooms and J. 1. Case Co., Burlington, lowa 


Warehouse for J. |. Case Co., 
Houston, Texas 


Manufacturing 
Building for Storage Building for J. 1. Case Co., 


Receiving and Manufacturing Building 
J.1. Case Co., Stockton, California Racine, Wisconsin 


for J. 1. Case Co., Racine, Wisconsin 


-LURIA Customers are REPEAT Customers 
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Starr New Anderson Director 


Dr. Donald F. Starr, author and 
agricultural consulting chemist, has 
been appointed director of research 
of the V. D. Anderson Co., Cleve- 


land, division of International Basic 


Economy Corp. Prior to joining 
Anderson this year, Dr. Starr was 
associated with Trinidad Ryania 
Corp., Upper Montclair, N. J., and 
other companies as a consulting chem- 
ist specializing in agricultural chemi- 
cals. He was formerly a senior chem- 
‘ist for the USDA, and in that capa- 
city spent two years in Hawaii and 
six years in Mexico. 


7 _ = 


Donald F. Starr 


Cotton Conference Aug. 22-24 

The tenth annual Beltwide Cot- 
ton Mechanization Conference will 
be held in Atlanta August 22-24. 
On the program will be a panel dis- 
-cussion on “Boosting Farm Know- 
How,” led by David S. Weaver, 
_ director of the North Carolina Agri- 
cultural Extension Service. The 
panel members will include a farmer, 
a farm equipment dealer, a banker, 
and a county agent. On August 
23rd one of the highlights of the 
day will be a panel on cotton mech- 
anization research, with John R. Car- 
reker, superintendent of the Southern 
Piedmont Conservation Experiment 
Station, Watkinsville, Ga., speaking 
on “Land Preparation, Planting, and 
Fertilization.” 

° 


NW Fertilizer Conference 
Over 250 soil scientists, fertilizer 
manufacturers, and wholesale distri- 
butors of primary products attended 
the seventh annual Pacific Northwest 
Regional Fertilizer Conference at 
. Yakima, Wash., June 28, 29 and 30. 
Highlights of the meeting were a ma- 
chinery exhibition and a banquet. 


Miller Adds Mb to Products 
Miller Chemical & Fertilizer 
Corp., Baltimore, announced that it 
has begun producing a complete line 
of fertilizers containing the essential 
trace element molybdenum in both 
liquid and soluble forms. Two sol- 
uble fertilizers, Nutri-Leaf “60” and 
VHPF, and the liquid fertilizer, 
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Liqua-Leaf, contain the equivalent of 
.088% molybdenum oxide, and are 
to be sold for starting plants and 
for foliar spray applications. 


Praise Turf Insect Relief 

Soil insects may be causing the 
damage that shows itself in mottled, 
dried-up landscapes usually blamed 
on need of fertilizers, “tired soil,” or 
lack of water, states an article in 
the June issue of Parks & Recreation 
Magazine. The article, entitled “New 
Insecticides Promise Turf Insect Re- 
lief To Park Managers and Their 
Staffs” especially praises dieldrin and 
aldrin because of their stability and 
effective insect control even in highly 
alkaline soils, or on limed or watered 
turf. 

The article describes each of the 
main turf insect enemies, and gives 
instructions on the use of dieldrin, 
calling it “one of the most effective 
chemical insecticides for use on turf.” 

.e 
2 Firms File Inc. Charters 

Two agricultural chemical firms 
recently filed charters of incorpora- 
tion with the corporation department 
of the office of the Delaware Secre- 
tary of State, at Wilmington. West- 
ern Agricultural Chemicals Co., with 
principal office at 100 West Tenth 
St., Wilmington, listed its authorized 
capital stock at $2,500,000. Gilder- 
sleeve Fertilizer Co., with offices in 
the Delaware Trust Building, Wilm- 
ington, will have authorized capital 
stock of $150,000. 


ae 
a < ve. oa ee A a! 
V-C Names’ Cincinnati Mgr. 
— C, Meredith Evans, formerly as- 
sistant manager of Virginia-Carolina 
Chemical Corporation’s Richmond 


sales office, last month was named 


manager of the firm’s Cincinnati sales 
office. Mr. Evans, who joined V-C 
in 1935 and served in the army 
Corps of Engineers during the war 
years, succeeds A. J. Darfus, who 
retired after 34 years of service with 
the company. 
e 


Dow Names 2 in Ag. Sales 
The Dow Chemical Co., Mid- 
land, Michigan, recently announced 
two appointments in agricultural 
chemical sales. 


appointed a product manager in the 


Milton B. Irvin was 


farm use products section and Russell 
H. Ashworth, a Dow employee from 
1941 to 1954, rejoined the company 
in the same section. Irvine, formerly 
with Dow’s St. Louis sales office, will 
handle insecticides, fuggicides, and 
chelates, while Ashworth will be re- 
sponsible for the sale of herbicides. 
For the past two years Mr. Ashworth 
had been with Pontiac Mills, Inc.. 
Pontiac, Michigan, as sales manager 
handling the distribution of agricul- 
tural chemicals. 
e 


NSC Releases ‘Safety Talks’ 


A new edition in the safety 
series on “Five-Minute Safety Talks 
for Foremen” has been published by 
the National Safety Council, Chi- 
cago. Like previous volumes in the 
series, Book Six contains 52 talks de- 
signed to build sound attitudes on ac- 
This latest vol- 
ume of five-minute talks was written 
by Roland Blake, co-author of “In- 
dustrial Safety” and authority on in- 


cident prevention. 


dustrial accident prevention. 
e 

New Phosphate Purchase 

Stauffer Chemical Co., San Fran- 
cisco, recently purchased a half inter- 
est in the phosphate rock mining 
operations of the San Francisco 
Chemical Co. in southeastern Idaho 
and southwestern Wyoming. The 
purchase was made from the Moun- 
tain Copper Co., a British concern 
which had had full control of San 


Francisco Chemical. 
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_ Name Watkins To OM Post 

William F. Watkins has been 
named assistant manager of govern- 
ment services for the Plant Food, In- 
-secticides, and Industrial Chemicals 
divisions of Olin Mathieson Chemi- 
cal Corp., the company announced 
recently at its headquarters in New 
York. He will be located in the cor- 
-poration’s Washington office. 

Mr. Watkins joined Olin Math- 


ieson in 1953 as an agronomist in_ 


the Plant Food division. For the pre- 
vious five years he had been chief 
of the Fertilizer, Seeds, and Pesti- 
cides Branch of the Food and Agri- 
culture Division of the Internationa! 
Cooperation Administration. During 
this time he served also in Paris as 
fertilizer consultant to the ICA. 


* 
Fertilizer From Garbage 
A plant for the purpose of large- 
scale conversion of garbage into fer- 
tilizer will be built next year by the 


city of Duisburg, Germany, reports. 


The Bulletin, an English-language 
periodical printed in Bonn. The plant 
will serve as a model for a number 
of cities in the Ruhr district, with 
one third of the costs to be borne by 
the Ministry of Agriculture of the 
federal state of Northrhine-West- 
phalia. 


The plant will have at its dis- 
posal approximately 80 tons of gar- 
bage per day. The garbage disposal 
_ trucks will dump their loads into 
bunkers from which the refuse is 
first passed over shaking screens for 
the ashes to drop through. Magnetic 
drums then remove all iron parts 
which are automatically passed on to 
a scrap press, Next, the garbage is 
dumped on a sorting belt and all non- 
ferrous metals, leather, textiles, wood, 
and other inorganic materials are re- 
moved by hand. The remaining or- 
ganic matter is ground and protected 
against decay through fermenta- 
tion. From a near-by sewage filter 
plant nitrogen, vegetable nutriments, 
potash, and phosphoric acid will be 
added, and the mixture left to mature 
for five days. During this period all 
germs and weed seeds will be destroy- 
ed by spontaneous heating during 
which the mixture attains a tempera- 
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ture of 145° F. The Bulletin reports 
that the final product is a high grade 
compost. 
e 

American Potash Names Two 

American Potash & Chemical 
Corp., Los Angeles, last month an-- 
nounced two important personnel 


x 
“Se 


J. Schumacher D. Dinsmoor 


changes. Daniel S$. Dinsmoor, form 
erly vice-president in charge of re- 
search and development, was named 
vice-president in charge of planning 
and development and Joseph C. Schu- 
macher was appointed vice-president 
in charge of research. 


The company said the planning 
function had been established to 
“centralize developmental planning 
and to facilitate policy decisions with 
respect to broadened fields of activ- 
ity.” At the same time, research 
functions at AP&CC’s Trona, Whit- 
tier, and Los Angeles, Calif., and 
Henderson, Nev., installations will be 
centered in the new department un- 
der Mr. Schumacher. 


Clark Lists New Dealers 

The Clark Equipment Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich., recently announced the 
appointment of new district agents 
to sell and service the fork-lift trucks, 
straddle carriers, and powered hand 
trucks produced by the firm’s Indus- 
trial Truck Division. Madden Equip- 
ment Corp., Houston, will handle the 
territory around Houston, Tex., form- 
erly served by T. G. Frazee and In- 
dustrial Truck Service Co. The other 
new agents are Black and Gaisser 
Co., Evansville, Ind.; Mahoney 
Equipment Co., Rapid City, S. D.; 
and Valley Industrial Trucks, Inc., 
Youngstown, Ohio. 


The Indiana firm will cover much 
of Indiana, Ohio, Illinois, and Ken- 
tucky. 


a . 
Dorr-Oliver Expands Plant 
Dorr- Oliver Inc., Stamford, 
Conn., has announced a $900,000 
expansion program for its manufac- 
turing plant at Hazleton, Pa., which 
will enable the company to produce 


- structural parts that in the past have 


been sub-contracted to outside firms. 
Plans call for erection of two new 
buildings totaling 30,000 square feet, 
bringing the Hazleton floor space to 
about 125,000 sq. feet. With con- 
struction already under way, the new 
facilities are expected to be in opera- 
tion by the end of the year. 
* 

New India Fertilizer Plant 

A new nitrogen fertilizer plant 
with an annual capacity of 70,000 
tons of fixed nitrogen will be con- 
structed at Nangal, on the west bank 
of the Sutlej River, in India. 

The projected factory is one of 
three new fertilizer projects included 
in India’s second Five-Year Plan, with 
the others to be located at Rourkela, 
Orissa, and at Nieveli. Construction 
on the new Nangal plant is expected 
to begin in the autumn, with formal 
acquisition of the 1360-acre site al- 


most completed. 
° 


Ammonia Institute To Meet 

The Agricultural Ammonia In- 
stitute will meet at the Nebraska 
Agricultural College, Lincoln, Neb. 
August 28-29. Anhydrous ammonia 
and other nitrogen fertilizers will be 
the chief topics of discussion, with a 
group of Midwest college researchers 
joining Nebraska agronomists to dis- 
cuss specific and general problems in 
their states. M. D. Weldon, Nebraska 
extension agronomist, will be in 
charge of the program. 

9° 

Greeks Plan New Plant 

Greek Premier C. Karamanlis 
recently announced plans to invite 
international bids for construction of 
a $25 million nitrogen fertilizer plant 
at Ptolemais. The plant will have a 
capacity per year of 70,000 tons of 
nitrogen units, 140,000 metric tons 
of ammonium sulfate, 140,000 metric 
tons of ammonium calcium nitrate, 
6,800 metric tons of urea, and 14,500 
metric tons of anhydrous ammonia. 
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CUTTING ~~” 
OILS Me 


PAINT ’/ 


New uses are popping up everyday for this 
refugee from the skimmings of kraft mill 
black liquor. Tall Oil is fast becoming the 
antidote to a lot of supply shortage head- 
aches and cost problems. 


Tall Oil is extracted from black liquor skim- 
mings with the aid of sulphuric acid. Some 
interesting experiments in connection with 


Sulphur Producing Units 


Ips to create 


HEADLINE products 


FLOTATION 
f/ OILS 


\ RUST-PROOF 
COMPOUND 


“\ soap 


the refining of Tall Oil involve the use of 
sulphuric acid at subzero (centigrade) tem- 
peratures. Most applications of sulphuric 
acid are at room temperature or higher. 


Here is a relatively new product, certainly 
a ‘headline’ product,and it requires a de- 
rivative of Sulphur in the reactions that 
make it! 


Texas Gulf Sulphur Co. 


7S East 45th Street, New York 17, N.Y. 
811 Rusk Avenue, Houston 2, Texas 


@ Newgulf, Texas 
@ Moss Bluff, Texas 


@ Spindletop, Texas 
@ Worland, Wyoming 
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Davison Installs New Belt System 


Rubber Conveyor Simplifies 


Phosphate Overburden Problems 


NE of the big problems in 

phosphate rock mining opera- 
tions in Florida is how to strip the 
overburden cheaply and quickly and 
then dispose of it efficiently. Many 
‘readers may not be familiar with this 
operation. The phosphate rock 
stratum or “vein” lies in various 
depths, say from 15 to 40 feet below 
the surface. To get at this layer it 
is necessary to remove the super’ 
imposed earth which is called “over- 
burden”. Originally steam shovels 
were used to strip off the overburden 
and railroad train cars hauled it 
away. After World War I mechani- 
zation of mining operations became 
general. Huge draglines were intro- 
duced to excavate the overburden, 
some equipped with booms of more 
than 200 ft. length and huge buckets 
capable of taking a 16-yard or larger 
bite. But as excavation deepens, the 
dragline may have to reach so far 
down and swing out so far that often 
they have to work too close to the 
edge of the bank for safety. To solve 
this problem at its Bonny Lake Mine, 
Davison Chemical Co. resorted to the 
use of conveyor belts in combination 
with different sized draglines. 

Two Bucyrus-Erie 54-B draglines 
strip a 15 ft. layer from the over- 
. burden. These lighter draglines can 
work quite close to the edge of the 
high bank. Following these smaller 
draglines comes a Bucyrus-Erie 650- 
B walking dragline, with a 195 ft. 
boom and 16-yard bucket to scoop 
up the next 40 feet or so of the over- 
burden and get at the phosphate ore 
stratum. 

Now comes the problem of how 
to dispose of the stripped off material 
cheaply and efficiently. Hauling it 
away by tractors and scrapers was 
the usual method, but this was get- 
ting to be too costly. Sluicing it away 
with powerful streams of water was 
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also unsatisfactory since it was neces- 
sary to reserve a large land area for 
this waste material. 
belt system seemed a practical way 
out. It was tried and it worked fine. 


A portable 30-in. conveyor belt 
system was installed consisting of one 
main section 1200 ft. long, six-ft. 
feeder sections, an elevated stacker 
and a slinger. Thirty 40-ft. sections 
hitched together form the main belt. 
The small draglines dump into a hop- 
per (Fig. A) which empties on to 
the six 100-ft. sections which move 
the material to the long conveyor 


belt. (Figs. B & C.) 


The dragline system—2 small 
and one large—can excavate at one 


The conveyor ~ 


Ja : 
time a section of ground 400 ft. wide, 
200 ft. on each side and about 1200 
ft. long. When an area has been 
finished the 54-B draglines are used 
to move the belt which can be dis- 
mantled, and proceed to the next 
location, This process takes about 30 
hours. 


The conveyor belt discharges the 
material to the 60 ft. stacker. At 
first the discharge was. allowed to 
pile up under the stacker and was 
then pushed over the bank by a 
powerful bulldozer. This was not 
satisfactory. A  Stephens-Adamson 
slinger was installed to do a better 
job. It is built like a carloader, only 
much larger, and can throw the ma- 
terial over the edge of the spoil pile 
to a distance of about 60-70 ft. The 
slinger now in use handles about 600 
tons of the mixture of sand, hardpan 
and muck per hour. Another ad- 


vantage is that this material being 


more or less dry stacks better and 
occupies much less pile space than by 
the former method. 


Pictured at right is 
Davison Chemicals’ 
Florida phosphate 
installation, showing 
operation of the rub- 
ber conveyor sys- 
tem. At top, the 
walking dragline 
dumps the overbur- 
den. The lowér 
photos show two 
views of the 1200-ft. 
long belt system. 


To make sure your product won’t sift— 
to give your customer full value—pack 
your insecticide in Continental’s Duo- 
tite bags! Each bag has a double-folded 
and heat-sealed bottom, which, com- 
bined with liners, gives absolute assur- 
ance against product loss. The top 
of each bag can be heat-sealed after 
filling, too. Add to this sift-tightness 
the eye appeal of crisp color-printing 
by Shellmar-Betner craftsmen, and you 
have a package that will mean bigger 
sales for you. 


This is only one of many packages 
that Continental now makes for chem- 
ical products. If you'd like better flex- 
ible packaging for your product, check 
with us today. 


SIFT-PROOF 
BOTTOM 


Each bag is specially lined, dou- 
ble-folded, and heat-sealed. This 
means positive protection against 
sifting . . . full measure of quality 
for your customers. 


FOR POISONOUS POWDERS 
THAT MUST NOT SIFT— 


DUOTITE BAGS 


_ with interlocking bottoms 


CONTINENTAL (Cc CAN COMPANY 
SHELLMAR-BETNER DIVISION 


QUALITY PRINTERS AND CONVERTERS OF FLEXIBLE PACKAGING MATERIALS 
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Int'l Plant Conference Held in England 


WO hundred scientists from 42 

countries attended the second 
International Plant Protection Con- 
ference at Fernhurst Research Sta- 
tion, Sussex, England, in June. At- 
tending from the U. S. was a delega- 
tion of six led by Dr. R. L. Metcalf, 
chairman, Department of Entomology, 
Citrus Experiment Station, Riverside, 
Calif.; Dr. S.E.A. McCallan, Boyce 
- Thompson Institute of Plant Re- 
search, Yonkers, N. Y.; and Dr. W.]. 
Hayes, U. S. Public Health Service, 
Savannah, Georgia. 


The Role of Systemics 

R. Metcalf described the prop- 

erties needed for a systemic in- 
secticide as “sufficient solubility in 
water, ability to penetrate into the 
plant through the root, leaves, or 
stem, and sufficient stability to per- 
sist in the plant for a reasonable 
time.” 


Dr. Metcalf said that one of the 
most promising uses of systemic in- 
secticides was as seed dressings for 
the protection of young seedlings of, 
for example, cotton, sugar beet, and 
cabbage. “Another potentially very 
important development is the use of 
systemic insecticides with selective 
action in such a way that, while con- 
trolling noxious insects, they do nct 
kill off the natural parasites and pre- 
dators of such insects, or other bene- 
ficial insects, liable to suffer from 
ordinary contact insecticides.” 

Dr. Metcalf said that systemics 
show great promise in the prevention 
of virus diseases which are propagat- 
ed by insect vectors, for example, the 
swollen shoot disease of the cacao 

_which is carried by mealy bugs. 


Mechanisms of Toxicity 

R, §. E. A. McCallan, speaking 

on “Mechanisms of Toxicity, 
With Special Reference to Fungi- 
cides,” said that selective toxicity has 
become the goal in developing many 
pesticides, and that in this require- 
ment plant fungicides are put to their 
severest tests. 


“It is probable that most selec- 
tive toxicants operate either by in- 
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activating one or more enzyme sys- 


tems, or by changing the permeability 
of cell membranes or some other phy- 


_ sical property of the cell essential to 


its normal growth and development. 
Studies on the effect of fungicides on 
enzyme systems are rather recent, but 
significant progress will result from 
this approach.” 

Dr. McCallan devoted much of 
his address to studies in his labora- 
tory on the uptake of fungicides by 
fungal spores, using radioactive trac’ 
ers, and discussed their bearing on 
dosage response curves and specificity. 
“The uptake data indicate that fungi- 
cides are considerably less toxic, on a 
weight basis, than the more effective 
animal poisons, insecticides, herbi- 
cides, and bactericides. It appears 
that present fungicides are not very 
effective nor very specific in action. 


e 
Baerman Named to O-M Post 


G. D. Baerman was recently ap- 
pointed director of sales for the In- 
secticide Division of Olin Mathieson 
Chemical Corp., New York. He had 
been general sales manager, and will 
be succeeded in that post by Paul H. 


Williams, formerly assistant sales 
manager. 
In two other administrative 


changes, David J. Walsh, formerly 
assistant sales manager, becomes as- 
sistant general sales manager and 
Douglas M. Malcolm, formerly mid- 
west sales manager, becomes sales cor- 
respondent in the division’s head- 
quarters offices at Baltimore. 


FMC Appoints 4 Chemists 

The Chemical Divisions of Food 
Machinery and Chemical Corp., New 
York, has announced the appointment 
of four research chemists to the staff 
of the FMC Chemicals Central Re- 
search Laboratory, now being com- 
pleted at Princeton, N. J. 

Dr. Gino R. Treves, former chief 
chemist at the research laboratories of 
Schieffelin & Co., joins the organic 
chemistry department. John A. Gan- 
non and Murray H. Reich join the 
polymerization section of the plastics 
and polymers department. Mr. Gan- 
non spent seven years in the research 
department of the Thiokol Chemical 
Corp., and before joining FMC was 
with National Starch Products. Since 
1947 Mr. Reich was with the govern- 
ment laboratories of the University 
of Akron, working in synthetic rub- 
ber research. 

Charles deThan has joined the 
polymer evaluation section of the 
plastics and polymers department. He 
had previously been with the poly- 
chemicals department of the duPont 
Co. 

ry 
S. C. Fertilizer Group Meets 

Some 300 fertilizer manufactur- 
ers, dealers, salesmen, and agricultural 
leaders in South Carolina and sur- 
rounding states attended the annual 
S. C. fertilizer meeting July 12 at the 
Edisto Experiment Station in Barn- 
well County. 

The feature of the meeting was 
a tour of the important research pro- 
jects at the station, plus talks by sev- 
eral important state agricultural lead- 
ers. B.D. Cloaninger, director, Clem- 
son Dept. of Fertilizer Inspection and 
Analysis, arranged the program and 
was in charge of the activities. 

° 
Insecticide Co. To Expand 

The Mitchell Insecticide Co. of 
Fairfax, S. C., recently entered into 
an agreement to take possession of a 
building in a group of industrial sites 
in Helena, Ark. The building, form- 
erly occupied by a lumber company, 
is owned by the Helena-West Helena 
Industrial Corporation. 

The company, also has plants at 
Fairfax and in Georgia. 
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Clyde Speck and Willard King load fertilizer in the spreader, for use on Mr. Speck’s farm, near Asbury, New Jersey. 


MOLYBDENUM increases alfalfa yield 
on New Jersey soil 


Adding Molybdenum to Moly-deficient soil 
gives the farmer higher yields of alfalfa 


Scientists* have shown that when proper amounts of Moly 
are added to acid Moly-deficient soils in New Jersey, marked 
improvement in yield and protein content of alfalfa results. 
Both field and laboratory tests were conducted upon the bene- 
fits resulting from the proper use of Molybdenum. In many 
areas of New Jersey centuries of leaching have robbed the 
soil of much of its available Molybdenum. With this deficiency 
corrected, alfalfa yields showed improvement of over 12%. 


Experience of Mr. Clyde Speck demonstrates 
this notable improvement 


On his farm near Asbury, New Jersey, Mr. Speck has a field 
of some 14 acres planted to alfalfa. His yields on successive 
cuttings decreased, and finally Mr. Speck decided to put the 
field to other use. 

“About this time,” said Mr. Speck, “I showed this field 
to a salesman for a fertilizer company. He examined my soil 
and told me that other farmers in this area had been having 
trouble with alfalfa. He suggested that we use erg on this 
field of mine, and then re-seed. 

“We applied Moly, about 2 to 3 ounces per acre. We 
had the Moly mixed with my regular fertilizer, and then I 
re-seeded. For the three years since I applied Moly to this 
field I have had good stands of alfalfa and the yields are fine. 
Moly made the difference.” 

*Evans, H. J. and Purvis, E. R. (Rutgers University) “Molybdenum 


status of some New Jersey soils in respect to alfalfa production’ .— 
Agronomy Journal 43:70-71 (1951). 


All crops need Moly, as 
shown by widespread 
tests in U.S. and abroad 


During the last 15 years tests 
made in many parts of the 
United States and abroad show 
conclusively that all crops need 
Moly in a form that can readily 
be assimilated. When available 
Moly is not present in the soil 
Moly should be added, either - 
alone or combined with ferti- 
lizers. 


“My alfalfa field now has a 
full stand,’’ says Mr. Speck, 
“and | feel that with its Moly- 
deficiency corrected it will con- 
tinue in high production for 
several years," 


It will pay you to find | out now whether your own 
soil can benefit from the use of Moly 


If you are getting low yields on crops such as alfalfa, cauli- 
flower, tobacco, lettuce, beets or citrus, get in touch with 
your County Agent. He will be glad to help you set up 
test plots. 

Write for our Bulletin: “Testing for Molybdenum Defi- 
ciency”. Address Dept. 43, Climax Molybdenum Company, 
500 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, New York. 


‘’ 


MOLY CAN BE ADDED 
TO ANY FERTILIZER BLEND 


When ordering fertilizer you can always specify 
that Molybdenum be included as an additive. 


CLIMAX MOLYBDENUM 
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NSC Fertilizer Group Meets 
The executive committee of the 
Fertilizer Section of the National 
Safety Council held its June meeting 
af the Hotel Roanoke, Roancke, Va., 
with 19 of its members present. Gen- 
eral chairman Curtis Cox presided 
at the meeting, at which it was re- 
ported that 178 firms had partici- 
pated in the group’s 1956 Safety 
Contest. 
Dates were announced for the 
meeting of the Fertilizer Section of 


the National Safety Congress in Chi- 


cago as October 22-23, with the site 
the LaSalle Hotel. Among the speak- 
ers will be William N. Watmough, 
Jr., vice-president of the Davison 
Chemical Co. Division of W. R. 
Grace & Co., Baltimore, and C. S. 
Griffith, superintendent of Virginia- 
Carolina Chemical Co., Cincinnati. 
e 


Bagpak Regional Sales Heads 


A reorganization of the sales de- 
partment of International Paper Co.'s 
Bagpak Division was announced early 
last month by company spokesmen. 
The reorganization move divides the 
country into four sales regions under 
the direction of R. R. Worthing- 
ton, divisional sales manager in New 
York. 

Lee Turner has _ been 
Eastern regional sales manager with 
headquarters in Baltimore; E. C. Mil- 
ler is newly appointed Midwest re- 
gional sales manager at Chicago; H. 
Currie will be Southern regional sales 
manager at New Orleans; and R. A. 
Gair will occupy headquarters in 
Denver to serve as Western regional 
sales manager. 


named 


Davison Expands to Cal. 
The Davison Chemical Co., Bal- 


timore, a division of W. R. Grace & 


Co., last month opened a San Fran- 
cisco office at 2 Pine Street. Albert 
J. Gnesin will be in charge of the 
new office as field services engineer, 
representing both the industrial chem- 
icals and the petroleum catalyst de- 
partments. 

Before joining Davison in 1953, 
Mr. Gnesin was with Eastman Kodak 
Co. and Standard Oil Co. (Indiana). 
He is a member of the American In- 
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stitute of Chemical Engineers, Amer- 
ican Chemical Society, and American 
Petroleum Institute. 
° 

Raymond Names Wicks 

Deane F. Wicks has been ap- 
pointed eastern district sales mana- 
ger of the Raymond Bag Corp., Mul- 
tiwall bag division of the Albemarle 
Paper Manufacturing Co., New 
York. Mr. Wicks’ eastern sales dis- 
trict will headquarter at 21 West 
St., New York, N. Y. 


Amer Ag Advances Two 
The American Agricultural 
Chemical Co., New York, recently 
announced two personnel changes in 
the offices of division superintendent. 
R. M. Richey, formerly division su- 
perintendent of the southeastern di- 
vision, becomes division superintend- 
ent of the western division. Succeed- 
ing Mr. Richey in the southeastern 
division is H. B. Houghtaling, for- 
merly superintendent of the Cleve- 
land Works. 


Aardéage CONSTANT-WEIGHT FEEDERS 
for Fertilizer Sleuding 


Three Hardinge Constant-Weight Feeders for proportioning 
raw materials in a uniform blend onto a moving conveyor. 


Many internationally known fertilizer manufacturers use 
the Hardinge Constant-Weight Feeder for their blending 
processes. Users of the Hardinge Constant-Weight Feed- 
er for accurate fertilizer blending and mixing include: 


International Mineral and Chemical Company 

Farm Fertilizers, Incorporated 

Stauffer Chemical Company 

Sugar Beet Products Company 

Baugh Chemical Company 

American Agricultural Chemical Company 

Smith-Douglass Company 

Farm Belt Fertilizer Company 

Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corporation 

Comptoir des Phosphates Tunisiens (Tunisia) 

The Fertilizer Plant, Incorporated (Iceland) 

Give us pertinent details of your fertilizer ingredients and characteristics 

when writing for additional information. Bulletin 33-E-57. 


EZARDINGE 


COMPANY, 


INCORPORATED 


YORK, PENNSYLVANIA; 


240 Arch St.‘ ° 


Main Office and Works 


New York + Toronto * Chicago * Hibbing * Houston * Salt Lake City * San Francisco 
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DU PONT URAMON Ammonia Liquors ; 


are non-corrosive... easy on your equipment 


This mild steel tank car has carried UAL 
for over 23 years! 


UAL is easy and economical to use. It can 
be used in ordinary steel equipment. 

The excellent conditioning effect of UAL 
gives mixed fertilizers better ‘‘feel’’. . . can 
often speed curing. And UAL minimizes dust- 
ing, segregation and setting of conventional 
fertilizer mixtures. 

In granulation, too, VAL works well! Gives 


hard, uniform granules that are best for stor- 


URAMON 


AMMONIA LIQUORS 


age and application. If you’re thinking of 
granulation in your future plans, ask us 
about UAL. ; 

You'll like the on-time delivery of UAL. 
There are four formulations available. For. 
technical assistance and information on the 
formulation best suited to your use, write 
Du Pont. 


E. 1. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. (INC.) 


Polychemicals Department, Wilmington 98, Delaware 


1616 Walnut St. 7250 N. Cicero Ave. 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. Chicago 30, Ill. 


Du Pont Company of Canada Limited 
85 Eglinton Avenue East, Toronto 12, Ontario 


AEG. U.S. PAT.OFF. 


Better Things for Better Living ... through Chemistry 
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Equipment 
AND 


BULLETINS 


Hardinge Mill at Fall Show 

A working model of the new 
Hardinge Disc Roll Mill will be fea- 
tured at the company’s booth at the 
1956 Mining Show in Los Angeles, 


‘Oct. 1-4. The Hardinge Co., Inc., . 


York, Pa., has announced that the 
operating model will be built to scale 
and will illustrate the grinding and 
air classifying action of the complete 
disc roll mill classifier system. Also 
on display will be two other working 
models, the Hardinge Tricone Mill 
and “Auto-Raise” Thickener. 
e 

Am. Potash Product Bulletins 

American Potash & Chemical 
Corp., Los Angeles, has issued infor- 
mational product bulletins on the 
series of electro-chemicals produced at 
its Henderson, Nevada, plant includ- 
ing sodium and potassium chlorate, 
ammonium and potassium perchlorate 
and manganese dioxide. 

Bulletins on the company’s 
chlorates and perchlorates are intend- 
ed for use by manufacturers in such 
products as weed killers and defoli- 
ants etc. 

The bulletins include analysis, 
description and applications in the 
various manufacturing processes. 

* 


Leaflet Describes Vapam 

A six-page leaflet which outlines 
the various methods by which Vapam 
soil sterilant may be used to destroy 
weeds, fungi, nematodes, and soil in- 
sects has just been published by Stauf- 
fer Chemical Co., New York. The 
leaflet describes the types of pests 
that Vapam will control, and how 
it may be applied by hand, sprinkler, 
injection, plow sole and in irrigation 
waters on soils intended for all types 
of crops. Copies are available by 
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writing to the company’s offices at 
380 Madison Ave., New York, or 


- 636 California St., San Francisco. 


NSC Film Directory Out 
The National Safety Council an- 
nounced recently that its 1956 Na- 


‘tional Directory of Safety Films is 


now available. The directory de- 
scribes more than 1200 films on 
safety, first aid, fire prevention, and 
civil defense, including information 
on millimeter, running time, color, 
year of production, and a brief sum- 
mary of plot. 

Copies of the directory may be 
purchased at $1 per single copy from 
the National Safety Council, 425 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 


Release NAC Safety Leaflet 

A safety leaflet listing 12 sug- 
gestions for the safe handling of 
chemical sprays and dusts was re- 
leased last month by the National Ag- 
ricultural Chemicals Association. The 
leaflet is one of the features of an 
NAC- industry safety education pro- 
gram designed to impress growers 
with the need to “read the label” and 
to follow safe use practices, and to 
stress the role of safety in profitable 
use of sprays and dusts. 

e 


New Blight Control Booklet 

An illustrated booklet that might 
be used as a field guide to the recogni- 
tion and control of early and late 
blight in 18 crops has just been re- 
leased by the Chemical Insecticide 
Corp., 129 Montague St., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Though aimed primarily at the 
potato blight, the booklet pictorially 
demonstrates how to spot blight in a 
number of other crops. 


+> 

New Respirator Developed 

Mine Safety Appliances Co., 
Pittsburgh, announced recently the 
development of -a new “Dustfoe 
Ultra-Filter Respirator,” which pro- 
vides protection against minute parti- 
cles including radioactive dust and 
airborne organisms, The  six-ounce 
respirator includes a type H Ultra- 
Filter Cartridge, which can remove 
toxic aerosols, smoke, fine dusts, bac- 
teria, and certain viruses from the air. 

The aluminum facepiece can be 
formed by the fingers to fit the con- 
tours of the wearer’s face, thus as- 
suring an air-tight seal. Design of the 
unit allows full vision and freedom 
of head movement. 

e 


Polyethylene Bag Coating 
Modified polyethylene blends de- 
signed for use in extrusion coating 
of packaging materials such as the 
Kraft paper used in multiwall bags, 
have been developed by the L. A. 
Dreyfus Co. of South Plainfield, N. J. 
According to the company, pa- 
per, coated with a suitable “Lad- 
cote” compound, gives a_ barrier 
sheet with high resistance to water 
vapor transmission and higher sur- 
face gloss, in addition to improved 
release of packaged materials. It has 
good tear resistance and resistance to 
acids and alkalies. The Dreyfus Lad- 
cote Compound FYHF-4010 lam: 
inated to Kraft paper is reported to 
have 25% greater resistance to the 
transmission of moisture than sheets 
made with commercial polyethylene. 
° 
Pesticide Carrier Data Out 
Detailed information on Atta- 
clay and Granular Attaclay—carriers 
and diluents for pesticide dusts, wet- 
table powders, and new granular 
formulations — is now available in 
Spanish and Portuguese languages. 
Included in a special two-page At- 
taclay Pesticide Digest are compre- 
hensive discussions of physical and 
chemical properties, a table of sorp- 
tive capacities with 15 foremost con- 
trol chemicals, and a description of 
uses, applications, etc. 
Copies are available from Min- 
erals & Chemicals Corp. of America, 
Menlo Park, N. J. 
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Dr. WILLIAM A. RaIMoND has 
been appointed technical director of 
American Cyanamid Company’s Or- 
ganic Chemicals Division, N. Y., suc- 
ceeding Dr. James F. Bourland, who 
was named technical director of 
Cyanamid’s new Engineering and 
Construction Division. 

AC 

STAUFFER CHEMICAL Co., New 
York, has completed an expansion of 
one of the units of its Chauncey, 
N. Y., plant which quadruples com- 
pany production capacity for sodium 
n-methyl dithiocarbamate. The chem- 
ical’ is the essential ingredient in 
Vapam, the soil sterilant developed 
by Stauffer. 

AC 

Max D. KirkLANnD, New Jersey 
Extension Service Farm Radio-TV 
Editor, Rutgers New 
Brunswick, N. J., was recently pre- 
sented with the American Association 
of Agricultural College Editors-Na- 
tional Plant Food Institute Agricul- 
tural Communications Award at a 
special luncheon ceremony at State 


University, 


University, Pennsylvania. 
AC 
THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICAL Co., New York, an- 
nounced the appointment of Richard 
R. Benson as assistant manager of 
the company’s Cleveland sales office. 


AC 


Dorr-OLiver, INc., Stamford, 
Conn., recently reorganized its sales 
department to redivide industrial sales 
into six divisions instead of the pre- 
vious three. The new divisions are: 
southeastern, with headquarters at 
Atlanta; south central, at Dallas; and 
mountain, at Englewood (Denver), 
Colo. William F. Smith, former as- 
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sistant sales manager, was named gen- 


eral sales manager and Glen G: 
Reed manager of sales services. 
AC 
THE Dow CHEMICAL Co.’s New 
Orleans sales office recently occupied 
new quarters at 305 Maritime Build- 


ing. The office, under the supervision — 


of Robert J. Minbiole, manager, ser- 
vices markets in Louisiana, north- 
western Florida, southwestern Ala- 
bama, and the southern half of Mis- 
sissippi. 

AC 


JosEPH J. MCDERMOTT was ap- 


pointed ‘to the sales staff of the Kraft 
Bag Corp., New York, to represent 
the company in Metropolitan Chi- 
cago, northern Illinois, and in Michi- 
gan. He was previously on the staff 


of the Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, . 


working in the Chicago area. 
AC 


THomas B. POTTER, assistant to 
the vice-president, Petrochemicals Di- 
vision, Commercial Solvents Corp., 
New York, has been named secretary 
and assistant treasurer of Northwest 
Nitro-Chemicals, Ltd. Northwest is 
a Canadian afhliate of CSC. 


AC 


MissIssiIPPI CHEMICAL Corp., 
last month held the first of a series 
of public meetings at McComb, Miss. 
to explain details of a new farmer- 
owned fertilized plant to be construct 
ed at Pascagoula, Miss. by the Coastal 
Chemical Corp. 


_ AC 
EUGENE M. SEIDEL is the newly 


appointed western manager for the © 


market development department of 
the Petrochemicals Division of Com- 
mercial Solvents Corp., New York. 


ie) 


Mr. Seidel, formerly id eae field 
representative, will make his head- 


quarters in San Francisco. Succeed- 


ing Mr. Seidel as midwest field rep- 
resentative is Marion E. Tislow. 
AC 

ArK-LA-TEX CHEMICAL FARMS 
Supply, INc., 609 Giddens-Lane 
Building, Shreveport, La., was re- 
cently granted a charter by the Sec- 
retary of State for Louisiana to deal 
in chemicals. The company’s author- 
ized stock is $50,000. 
“485 AC 

A NEW ANHYDROUS AMMONIA 
liquid fertilizer station has been open- 
ed in Bermuda by the Louisiana 


‘Liquid Fertilizer Co. Bill Smith is 


manager for the company; Robert 
Helton is station manager at Ber- 
muda; and B. B. Midyett is Bermuda 
territory salesman. 
AC. ; 
Carco Carriers, INC., Minnea- 
polis, has announced the creation of 
a new division to expand the com- 
pany’s product merchandising activ- 
ities in phosphates and other bulk 
materials. The company is an afhliate 
of Cargill, Inc., processors of veget- 
able oils and livestock feeds. 


AC 
ANTHOony E. Cascino has been 
appointed to the newly created post 
of director of marketing for Interna- 
tional Minerals & Chemical Corp., 
Chicago. Mr. Cascino will be respon- 
sible for coordinating the marketing 


_ activity of each of the company’s six 


product divisions. 
AC ' 

TRUBEK LABORATORIES, INC., 
East Rutherford, N. J., has estab- 
lished a fellowship grant of $2500 
at Rutgers University for basic re- 
search in entomology. There were 
no restrictions placed on the manner 


in which the funds should be used. 


AC 

ConraD M. Trost, jet mill in- 
ventor and technologist, was recently 
added to the staff of the Sturtevant 
Mill Co., Boston. Mr. Trost was 
formerly a consultant to industry on 
superfine grinding and pulverizing 
problems, and his most recent jet mill 
was patented in March, 1955. 
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SAVE HIM TIME—INCREASE YOUR SALES 


Sell him VERSENOL IRON CHELATE 
and fertilizer all in one bag 


He’s losing time—you’re losing money. Today’s highly spe- 
cialized farmer wants a complete spetinity fertilizer. He wants 
it mixed—at the plant. Make sure he gets VERSENOL® tron 
CHELATE to prevent and cure iron deficiency in his soil and 
crops. Make sure he gets the first chelated iron to perform 
well on both acid and alkaline soils. If you do he’ll want VER- 
SENOL rron cHELATE—but he’ll buy your formula fertilizer. 


Citrus growers, truck gardeners, fruit farmers, nurserymen, 
landscapers, representing thousands of acres, have a need 
for chelates. Don’t overlook this profit potential—don’t 
overlook this plus factor in selling them. 


VERSENOL iron CHELATES in powder form or on Vermiculite 
are easily mixed and will not cake. They are very soluble 


you can depend on 
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DOW AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 


and can be used in irrigation systems if desired. Further 
information and prices on request. Use the convenient 
coupon. THE COW CHEMICAL COMPANY, Agricultural Chemical 
Sales Dept., |Jidland, Michigan. 


(MAN oF ene OS eae = 
| THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY | 
| Agricultural Chemical Sales Department AG-143, Midland, Michigan | 
| I formulate fertilizer for: | 
| OD Citrus growers Name | 
| () Truck gardeners | 
( Nurserymen 
; (0 Greenhouses Eomrany, 
O Home trade 
| (0 Landscapers ra NS fa a re Se | 
| (0 Please send | 
{ literature. City | 
| OO Have technical | 
representative 
| call. State | 
ee a 
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SPECIALISTS 
Le in 
MAGN ESIA 


for 


AGRICULTURE 


: EMJEO (80/82% Magnesium 
_ Sulphate) Calcined Brucite 
(fertilizer grade) 65% MgO 


POTNIT 


(95% Nitrate of Potash) 
S for 
Special Mixtures and Soluble 
5 Fertilizers 
Other Fertilizer Materials 


- Insecticides - Fungicides 


Mereury Compounds 
for Agricultural Use 


DITHIOCARBAMATES 


FERRIC — ZINC 


EXPORT -IMPORT 


BERKSHIRE CHEMICALS, INC. 


420 LEXINGTON AVE. © NEW YORK 17 
55 New Montgomery St. e San Francisco 5, Cal. 


Innis Speiden Company Division 
New York e Philadelphia e« Boston e Cleveland 


Chicago 
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AMERICAN CYANAMID Co., New 
York, has announced two appoint- 
ments at its Fortier Plant. William 
Prescott, formerly an analytical pro- 
ject chemist at the Bound Brook 
Standards Laboratory, was named 
chief analytical chemist at the Fortier 
Plant; and C. C. Rolland was ap- 
pointed chief development chemist at 
the same plant. : 

AC 


Rutcers University’s Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, New Bruns- 
wick, N. J., will charge one dollar 
for each soil sample sent or brought 
to the station. For 40 years the ser- 
vice had been offered to New Jersey 
farmers and homeowners free of 
charge, but a sharp increase in de- 
mand, plus the fact that the soils 
department receives funds only for 
research, combined to make the 
charge necessary. 


AC 


PROFESSOR PAUL B. Sears, chair- 
man of Yale University’s conservation 
program and president of the Ameri- 
can Association for the Advancement 
of Science, will be the principal 
speaker at the annual field day of 
the Connecticut Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, at Mt. Carmel Experi- 
mental Farm, on August 15. He will 
speak on “The Natural History of 


Floods.” 
AC 


PHILLIP ALAMPI, a former farm 
and garden director of the National 


Broadcasting Co., has been appointed . 


New Jersey Secretary of Agriculture. 
He succeeds Dr. Willard H. Allen, 
who retired Feb. 1, and William C. 
Lynn, who served as acting secretary 
in the interim. 

AC 


ALLEN R. KITTLESON, who de- 
veloped fungicide “SR 406” has been 
selected by the board of directors of 
Esso Research and Engineering Co., 
New York, for one of the firm’s high- 
est ranking awards. 

aC 
JOHN JUNGKIND, of the office of 


public relations for the National Cot-’ 
ton Council has been transferred from 


the Memphis, Tenn., office to Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


Monsanto CHEMICAL Co., St. 
Louis, recently announced three ap- 


pointments in its Inorganic Chemicals 


division. Dr. Thomas Hurst was — # 


named an assistant director of re- 
search; Robin Russell and Robert T. 
Weber were appointed group leaders 
in the inorganic research department. 
; AC 

Union Bac & Paper Corp. and 
Camp Manufacturing Co., Inc. share- 
holders late last month approved 


merger of the two companies into 


a new firm to be known as Union 
Bag-Camp Paper Corp. Under the 
agreement, Union stockholders will 
exchange their holdings for the new 
company’s stock on a share-for-share 
basis, with Camp stockholders re- 
ceiving 1,75 shares in the new com- 
pany for each common and common 
B share held. 
Ac 
AMERICAN PoTasH & CHEM- 
ICAL CorP., Los Angeles, last month 
adopted a new trademark for its line 
of Trona products. The new label 
is part of the company’s three-year 
program to completely redesign all 
of its package designs and product 
labels. 
AC 
St. ReGcis PAPER Co. has moved 
into its headquarters into the new 
Socony-Mobil building at 150 East 
42nd Street, New York. The firm 
will occupy the 39th, 40th, and 41st 
floors, all divisions of the company 
moving to the new location. 
’ AC 


A. D. TRasK has been appointed 
agricultural chemical technical repre: . 


sentative for the Naugatuck Chemi- 
cal division, United States Rubber 
Co., in the Ohio-Michigan-Indiana- 
Kentucky area. 
AC 
HERMAN BEHME has been ap- 
pointed to the position of eastern 
manager of the market development 
department of Stauffer Chemical Co., 
New York. 
AC 
WILLIAM E. Swart has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Lubbock, 
Texas, branch of the Thompson-Hay- 
ward Chemical Co. 
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costs Teg op ocess 


YOU GET A HARD, CLEAN, STABLE POWDER when you 
specify Pestmaster Technical Grade DDT. Formulators know 


from experience that it costs less to grind powdered Pestmaster 
DDT than DDT in flake form. This cost differential means extra 
profit for you . . . and the quality of Pestmaster is high. It will 
add stability and uniformity to your formulations. 


If you are a user or exporter of 75% DDT Wettable powder, 
you should investigate Pestmaster. Check its resistance to tropi- 
cal conditions, its uniform wettable and suspension properties, 
its carefully controlled packaging which preserves its qualities. 
Pestmaster DDT is doing a job wherever it goes around the 
world . . . Asia, Africa, South America, Europe, and here at 
home. Write for prices, conditions, and samples, or use the coupon. 


/ 
| Send a sample of PESTMASTER* DDT Technical Grade (100%) 1] Prices | 
| Send a sample of PESTMASTER* 75% Wettable (1) Prices 1] | 
| é 
| Ria ili metre te tier nated cicle sive ales tie ween e Ss atures ve pu CRIME eM ee myo eK 0 ce 
SAO k A OSS mee ete ere cat fa vio bieiaici noe abba & wicow eis A atamrnimelge MRICS CRh ay es bene 
| SCRITEIMEL NO CSUMERIIITIO IIE ARONUY Gets cere aan re cians crs cis aca oats. csaydinlaibin(Caasine OMe cle wc diéie cie,0% | 
CNY heirs meee eis 5574. State fred cex en ea COUN Teter ite, Sache: siclsto tie, «ies | 
| : 


sisal MICHIGAN CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off, **T.M, 520 Bankson Street Saint Louis, Michigan 
EASTERN SALES OFFICE: 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, New York 
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RANULATION 


IS NOW POSSIBLE 
FOR ANY SIZE 
FERTILIZER 

PLANT 


Increase your fertilizer profit 
now by producing highest quality 
granular fertilizer with a Blue 
Valley Granulator. Only g Blue 


Valley Granulator offers yQu— 


@ Lowest First Cost 
@ Lowest Installation Cost 


@ Lowest Operating Cost 


Write, wire, or call us now— 


BE WISE— 


| GRANULATE 
THE 
GLASPEY 


EQUIP. MFG. & ENGR. CO. 
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LAURENT AND N. TAYLOR 
TOPEKA, KANSAS 


RoBERT W. SCHRAMM has joined 
Union Carbide Development Co., a 
division of Union Carbide and Car- 
bon Corp., New York, and will be 
concerned with long-term corporate 
planning and evaluation of new busi- 
ness opportunities. He was formerly 
with the Spencer Chemical Co., Kan- 
sas City. 

AC 

Dr. E. N. Cory, who retired in 
May from the University of Mary- 
land, left last month for British 
Guiana, where he will spend about a 
year as chief of party for a group of 
agricultural specialists working under 
the International Cooperative Ad- 
ministration. ~ 


H. Hansen, (l.), Stauffer Chemical Co.'s 
Tampa plant manager and Melton Pear- 
son, southeastern manager, at Stauffers 
new sales administration headquarters 
in Tampa, Fla. (July AgChem, page 85). 


AC 

CreciL Guy LAWRENCE, 
president and plant manager of the 
Reliance Fertilizer Co., South Nor- 
folk, Va., died early last month. 

| AC 

M. W. ParKER has been named 
assistant head of Crops Research at 
the USDA. Replacing Mr. Parker in 
his former position as head of the 


USDA weed investigation section is 
W. Be Ennis. Tr. 
AC 

ARTHUR A, JONES, president of 
the Decatur Fertilizer Co., Decatur, 
Ala., died recently. He was also 
president of the Jones Coal Co., De- 
cature oe 


vice 


AC 
ROLAND Scott HILL, vice-presi- 
dent of the Reliance Fertilizer and 
Lime Corp., Courtland, Va., died 
July 16 after an illness of several 
months. 


ACS Group to Meet Sept. 18 

The Division of Chemical Mar- 
keting and Economics of the Ameri- 
can Chemical Society has announced 
plans to present a two-day symposium 
on “Chemicals in Food Production” 
at the Society’s national meeting in 
Atlantic City on Sept. 18. Hugo 
Riemer, president of the Nitrogen 
Division, Allied Chemical & Dye 
Corp., New York, will be general 
chairman of the symposium, which 
will be divided into four half-day 
subjects. 

The first symposium on Sept.-18 
will be headed by Dr. M. F. Fogler, 
executive vice president, Nitrogen 
Division, Allied Chemical & Dye, and 
will discuss many of the important 
areas of the chemical fertilizer in- 
dustry. Speakers will be: 

C. Y. Thomas, vice-president, Spencer 


Chemical Co., “The Role of Nitrogen 
in Our Nation's Future”. 


Edwin Cox, vice-president, Virginia- 
Carolina Chemical Co., ‘Phosphatic 
Fertilizers, 1956, How Far? Where To? 


Dr. J. Fielding Reed, Southern Man- 
ager, American Potash Institute, “Pot- 
ash in Food Production”. 


Dr. Russell Coleman, executive vice- 
president, National Plant Food Insti- 
tute, “Promoting Proper Plant Food 
Usage”. 
The second symposium will be 
utder the chairmanship of Dr. Cari- 
ton A. Sears, Fine Chemicals Divi- 


-sion, American Cyanamid Co. Its 


subject will be “Pesticides,” covering 
it in relation to research and develop- 
ment, production, sales, and end use 
patterns. The following papers will 
be presented: 


Dr. J. T. Thurston, director of the” 


laboratories, Stamford Research, Amer- 
ican Cyanamid Co., “Planning Re- 
search and Development for the Suc- 
cessful Commercialization of Pesticides”. 
J. Steele Brown, production manager, 
Agricultural Chemicals, General Chem- 
ical Division, Allied Chemical & Dye 
Corp., “Manufacturing For the Pesti- 
cide Industry”. 


F. W. Hatch, manager, Agricultural 


Chemicals Division, Shell Chemical Co., 
“End Use Patterns Present and Pro- 
jected for Pesticides”. 

Ernest Hart, president, Food Machin- 
ery and Chemical Corp. “Problems Re- 
lated to the Successful Marketing of 
Pesticides”. 


Among the speakers on Sept. 19 
will be Dr. D. F. Green, animal 
nutritionist, Nitrogen Division, Allied 
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Chemical & Dye Corp., who will 
speak on “Urea in the Role of a 
Feed Ingredient.” Most of the other 
speakers will concern themselves with 
questions on the Pure Food and Drug 
Laws and on problems of nutrition. 
The division of the ACS has also 
announced plans for a dinner on 
Monday, Sept. 17. - 


Wash. Sprayers Convention 

The Washington Association of 
Ground Sprayers Inc. has announced 
that its convention will be held at 
Aberdeen, Wash. August 16-18. The 
convention will be addressed by both 
candidates for governor, each of 
whom will discuss his position on the 
various legislative proposals pending 
on agriculture. 

e 


Canadian Convention Set 
Convention Committee chairman 


- A. W. Hutchison has announced that 
a full program and pre-registration 
forms for the Fourth Annual Meet- 
ing and Conference of the Canadian 
Agricultural Chemicals Association 
would be mailed out early in Septem 
ber. The meeting will take place 
Oct. 16-18 at the Sheraton-Brock 
Hotel, Niagara Falls, Ont. 

e 

3 Companies List Earnings 

Stauffer Chemical Co., New 
York, American Cyanamid, New 
York, and the Pittsburgh Coke © 
Chemical Co., three of the nation’s 
major chemical companies, last week 
listed their earnings for the first half 
of 1956. All three reported sub« 

stantial gains over earnings for 1955. 
Stauffer reported net sales for the 
first six months as $77,410,000, an 
increase of 11% over 1955, despite 

admitted downward trends in ferti- 

lizers, rubber, and textiles. American 

Cyanamid listed its net sales for the 

first half as $252,885,000, as against 
$225,357,000 last year. 

Pittsburgh Coke called its earn- 
ings and sales the highest in the com- 
pany’s history. It set its sales and 
revenues to July 1 at $34,120,000. 

e 

Plan Ind. Fertilizer Meet 

The Indiana Fertilizer Confer- 
ence has been scheduled for Nov. 27- 
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28 at the Memorial Union Building, 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 
AC 

DAN K. CorELL was recently ap- 
pointed field representative in charge 
of sales of fertilizer manufacturing 
materials in the state of North Caro- 
lina by the Nitrogen Division of 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., N. Y. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


(From Page 41) 


worm, cotton leaf perforator, false 
wireworms, field cricket, garden web- 
worm, white fringed beetle, whiteflies, 
yellow-striped armyworm,brown cotton 
leafworm, cabbage looper, flea beetles, 
greenhouse leaf tier, potato leafhopper, 
leafrollers, saltmarsh caterpillar, and 
serpentine leaf miner. 


In each case, information is 
given on suggested insecticides for 
control, tolerance, formulation, dos 
Similar charts 
are presented for each of the re- 
maining listed 
above, to make-up the 102 page re- 
port. 


age, application, etc. 


nine classifications 


Emphasizing the need for cau- 
tion in handling insecticides, the 
booklet carries the precautionary sta- 
tement reproduced in the chart on 
Page 41. 


NAC MEETING 


(From Page 49) 


mercial spray applicators, Bingham- 
ton, New York. 

Panel members for discussion of 
the Miller Amendment will include 
Winton B. Rankin, assistant to the 
commissioner, Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration; John Coyne, assistant 
head, Pesticide Regulation Section, 
Plant Pest Control Branch, ARS, 
U. §. D. A.; Dr. George C. Decker, 
entomologist and head, Section of 
Economic Entomology, State Natural 
History Survey Division, Urbana, 
Illinois; and J. A. Noone, NAC 
Technical. Adviser. : 

The annual meeting also will in- 
clude the election of officers for 1956- 
57, and the election of three new 
members to the Board of Directors 
of the’ Association. 


MODEL CSG 


The FRY MODEL CSG is a semi- 
automatic closing machine that 
double-folds, heat seals the inside 
of the bag and glues the second 
fold to the first. The result is a 
neat closure... heat-sealed for sift- 
proofness and glued for additional 
shipping or carrying strength. 
Operation is continuous and no 
reciprocating or cyclic motions 
are employed. 

Adjustable for various bag 
heights. Model CSG also handles 
non-heatsealable bags by gluing 
folds. 


FRY 


SEALER- 
GLUER 
BAG CLOSING 
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ANOTHER NEW 


Regulatory 


NAC een 


SERVICE... 


NAC is proud to announce another new service to 
its growing list of member companies. The new service, 
REGULATORY SURVEYS, provides summaries of various 
types of State laws and regulations which have a E 
direct or indirect effect on the distribution, sale and/or 


use of agricultural chemicals. 


NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS ASSN. 


] 

| 

Associations Building e 1145 19th Street, N. W. | 
| 

| 


WASHINGTON 6, D, C. 
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INSECT ACTIVITY 


om Page 58) 

as Many as 155-240 bugs per stalk 
of corn. Pea aphids reduced alfalfa 
yield as much as 50 percent on the 
first cutting in some Colorado coun- 
ties. Damage from corn rootworms 
appeared in Illinois early in July. Un- 
usually heavy build-up of plant bugs 
in alfalfa was reported from Sacra- 
mento Valley, California. These pests 
were abundant also in Idaho, Missouri 
and other areas. 


Early in July, apple aphids were 
increasing in the Yakima Valley of 
Washitigton and in areas of Michi- 
gan. Infestations were generally 
severe in Connecticut. An unusual 
amount of oriental fruit moth injury 
to peach twigs occurred in Massa- 
chusetts. New York and Michigan 
reported similar damage. Orchard 

mites showed increases in some areas, 
particularly in Indiana and Ohio, and 


were reported as damaging in New ~ 


Jersey and abundant in Missouri. 


The Mediterranean fruit fly had 
been found in 22 Florida counties by 
July 11. As of that date, the known 
infested counties were: Dade, Brow- 
ard, Palm Beach, Hendry, Collier, 
Sarasota, Highlands, Lee, Polk, Har- 
dee, DeSoto, Charlotte, Manatee, 
Brevard, Indian River, Martin, Pinel- 
las, Hillsborough, Monroe, Okeecho- 
bee, Lake and St. Lucie. Counties 
under Federal regulation effective July 
13 were Broward, Collier, Dade, 
‘Hendry, Lee, Palm Beach and Pinel- 
las. The U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture is working closely with the 
Florida State Plant Board in the en- 
forcement of parallel regulations 
covering spot infestation in the other 

‘infested counties. Known _ infested 
areas continue to be sprayed with 
malathion bait spray. 


Tomato fruitworm caused heavi- 
est damage to tomatoes in recent years 
in the Cullman, Alabama area, and 
were of concern in some sections of 
Missouri, South Carolina and Colo- 
rado. Potato leafhopper was heavy 
on potato, beans and alfalfa in sev- 
eral states, including Delaware, Mary- 
land, Minnesota and Wisconsin. 
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North Dakota reported migrations 


into untreated potatoes in upper Red 


River Valley. Potato psyllid required 


treatment on potatoes and tomatoes 
in Colorado. As much as 80 percent 
of onions were infested by onion 
maggot in some fields in southwest- 


ern Idaho and infestations continued ~ 


to increase in commercial onions.** 


PACIFIC ESA 


(From Page 38) 


required to establish a tolerance. Here 
is another place the land grant col- 
leges might fit in and develop this 
data for their own growers on crops 
of this kind.” 

“The big job ahead of us is 
one of education — Education on the 
part of Industry, the Land Grant 
Colleges, the Extension Service, and 
Grower Organizations, and I am sure 
that together we can successfully 
carry out the purposes of the Miller 
Bill and continue to assure the public 
that pesticides are, and they are to- 
day, the safest materials being used 
in or on food products.” Hitchner 
concluded. 


Seed Treatment For Control of Soil 
Pests 

EED treatment is a new field of 

pesticide usage,” Dr. W. Harry 
Lange, University of California, Da- 
vis, stated. “It eventually may offer 
a ‘package deal’ to the grower and 
include plant nutrients, fungicides, 
insecticides, trace elements and pos: 
sibly other additives. The choice of 
an insecticide will depend on seed 
type, viability, storage, and pest or 
pests involved. Sensitivity to insecti- 
cides varies considerably, thus you 
can use 16 times as much lindane on 
sugar beet seeds as you can on lima 
beans. It is important to use a suit- 
able fungicide with the insecticide on 
seeds, as loss of stand may occur if 
this is not done. The use of slurry- 
type treaters has given better deposits 
on seeds than dusts, while the latest 
wrinkle is use of liquid treaters. Care 
must be taken with selection of sol- 


~ vent used in the formulation, as ma- 


terials such as zylene may penetrate 
too far into the seed coat. Field 


POLYFON. 


The versatility of the POLY- 
FON series of dispersants for 
wettable powder insecticides 
has been demonstrated in for- 
mulations of DDT, Dieldrin, 
Aldrin, TDE, Heptachlor and 
other toxicants. 

Some formulators prefer 
POLYFON H, others POLY- 
FON F, and some POLYFON 
T for blending with toxicant, 
carrier and wetting agent. 
Quantities will vary with type 
of insecticide and concentra- 
tion, but usually will be 1% to 
3% based on total weight of 
ingredients. POLYFON O and 
POLYFON R are also avail- 
able for examination. 

All grades of POLYFON are 
easily handled, free-flowing 
powders of excellent storage 
stability and resistance to cak- 
ing. Send for Bulletins 301 


and 306, and samples for test: 


purposes. 


1-1}-2-21-3-3!2- 


4-5-6-67,-10-12 


gallon capacities 
=ALL these SIZES 


® 


STEEL PAILS and DRUMS 
available FROM STOCK 
Prompt 
Large or Small 
Shipments — 

of all Trade Styles 


The huge Vulcan Warehouse is filled with ample stocks of 
each size*and each style of standard trade containers— 
constantly being replenished as shipments move out daily 
by ‘truck, rail and customer vehicle. No waiting for needed 
containers—no delays in pick-ups or deliveries. Manufactur- 
ing a complete line of sturdy steel shipping containers is 
Vulcan’s sole business interest. Individualized customer 
service in shipping the desired quantities at the specified 
times is followed systematically. You can always depend 
upon Vulcan quality and Vulcan service, regardless of size 
of order. 


Hi-Bake 

Protective Linings 

Available with any style drum or pail 
for edible or “hard-to-hold”’ products. 
Linings are specified and repeatedly tested by our labora- 


tories, and are applied only under the control of scientific 
instruments. 


Samples gladly sent upon request. 


Over 35 -Years.of Top Quality Containers 


VULCAN: CONTAINERS inc. 


P.O. Box 161-K*Bellwood, Illinois (Chicago Suburb) 
Phone: Linden 4-5000 


Representatives in Principal Cities 
In Toronto, Canada—Vulcan Containers Limited 


“It’s Better to Ship in Steel’’ 
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Books for Sale 


Soils and Fertilizers 
by F. E. Bear 
375 pages, price $6.00 
This text presents the basic scientific facts and principles 
behind the production and utilization of agricultural 
chemicals. The why, when, where and how of fertilizers 
is expressly discussed, with particular emphasis on the 


importance of lime and fertilizer materials in maintain- 
ing and increasing the productivity of soils. 


Chemistry and Uses of 
Insecticides 
by E. R. de Ong 
445 pages, price $6.75 

Written by an outstanding student of entomology and 
agricultural technology, this book covers all the major 
insecticidal agents in detail, describing not only their 
chemical nature and properties, but also their specific 


action on various types of insects, their methods of ap- 
plication, and their effect on animals and humans. 


Soils and Soil Fertility 
by L. M. Thompson 
330 pages, price $5.00 


This authoritative treatment begins by telling what soil 
is — what makes it up physically, chemically, biologically 
—and what its moisture-holding characteristics are. The 


use of commercial fertilizers and farm manure are other 
subjects under discussion. 


Order direct from 


Agricultural Chemicals 
P. O. Box 31 
Caldwell, New Jersey 
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screening of new materials indicates 
that systemic phosphates appear to 
give better control than some of the 
earlier materials tested. One of the 
advantages of seed treatment is’ the 
low rate of pesticide necessary for 
pest control per acre, reducing poten- 
tial residues in the soil.” Mr. Lange 
stated. 


Seed Treatment With Systemics 

z R. H. T. Reynolds and Dr. R.L. 
Metcalf, Citrus Experiment 
‘itation, Riverside, Calif. reported on 
laboratory and field tests of plants 
grown from seed treated with sys- 
temic insecticides. Thimet and Bayer 
19639 protected plants against a wide 
range of pests, while Systox and Iso- 
systox protected against a lesser vari- 
ety; I.C.I. R-6199 was rather ineffec- 
tive in this type of treatment. 


Dr. H. H. Crowell, Oregon State 
College, Corvallis, discussed labora- 
tory and field trials with Demeton 
zs a dip for potato seedpieces. He 
veported control of green peach 
aphids on potato vines for 8 weeks 
after planting. 


Training Entomologists 
«¢ HE training of entomologists 

is at the cross-roads today, and 
the present usefulness of graduates is 
limited, due to their high degree of 
specialization,” Dr. Stanley B. Free- 
lborn, Provost, University of Califor- 
nia, Davis, told the group. His defini- 
tion of an entomologist is “A person 
who can do individual creative oc- 
cupational tasks without supervision,’ 
in short, a mental master-craftsman 
in his field... The demand for certain 


types of training will vary with the 


potential employment, Freeborn con- 
tinued. “The agricultural chemicals 
industry offers the widest range in 
positions — sales, development and 
research. Many men with the degree 
of Bachelor of Science would work 
well in sales and executive positions 
in industry. A PhD degree is the 
“union card” of the young entomo- 
logist heading for teaching or re- 
search.” A broad background of sug- 
gested studies was outlined by Dr. 
'?reeborn — he concluded by stating 
chat “College is only an introduction 
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to the work the graduate will be 
studying all his life.” 


Business Session 
T the concluding business session, 
A it was announced that branch 
membership now totals 1,061, with 
the Pacific Branch leading all others 


-in membership. Dr. Leslie M. Smith 


was presented with a handsome 
leather briefcase in appreciation of 
his untiring work as secretary-trea- 
surer of the organization for the 
past seven years. A resolution com- 
mending him for his efforts was also 
unanimously adopted by the members 
present. Dr. W. W. Middlekauff, 
University of California, Berkeley, 
served as program chairman; Clifford 
C. Papke, American Cyanamid, Los 
Angeles, was arrangements chairman; 
and J. E. Swift, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, was registration 
chairman. 

The 1957 meetings of the Pacific 
Branch will be held in Portland, Ore- 
gon June 26, 7,8, 1957. Convention 
headquarters and meetings will be 
held in the Multnomah Hotel.**& 


The Test Proven 


Insecticide Diluent 


WASHINGTON REPORT 


(From Page 53) 


fifty between the Federal Government 
and the State of Florida. Another 
request for two and a half million 
dollars of additional money from the 
Federal Government to be matched, 
it is hoped by Florida, would make 
available a total of eleven million dol- 
lars for the program, almost double 
the original amount estimated. 

In addition to the malathion be- 
ing applied largely by spray planes, 
soil insecticides are being applied 
from the ground in areas of high risk. 
Dieldrin in granular form is being 
used at the present time. Tests are 
being launched to determine the 
effectiveness of other materials. 

There were cries of alarm in 
Florida when fishermen and sports- 
men first heard the news about the 
extent of spraying for the Mediter- 
ranean fruit fly. Some of the fish 
hatcherymen were quite persistent in 
their attempts to have the program 
cancelled or modified. Of course, spe- 


cia’ precautions have been taken to 


Formulators Report 


Excellent Results 


...- Excellent drift Control Properties 
... Better Flowability 


... Neutral pH 


... Desirable Suspension Properties 
...- Controlled Bag Weights 
...- Readily Compatible 


For Technical Literature and Samples, Write Dept. AC 1 
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Dry as the Desert ! 


he FERTILIZER, Koppers offers a good commer- 
cial grade of ammonium sulphate. It comes in 


crystals that are Jow in moisture and free-acid ~ 


content. 


Fine for Fertilizer 


There’s another reason why Koppers Ammonium 
Sulphate is fine for fertilizer. It is high in nitrogen 
content; in fact, the nitrogen content is guaranteed 
to be not less than 20.5%. ‘ 


Shipment 


From St. Paul, Minn. and Kearny, N. J., Koppers 
Ammonium Sulphate is shipped in 100 Ib. and 200 
lb. bags—also in box cars and trucks. From Granite 
City, Ill. and Midland, Pa., it is shipped only in box 
cars and trucks. 


Dependable Source 


Koppers is a dependable source of supply for am- 
monium sulphate. Get in touch with us concerning 
your requirements. Koppers Company, Inc., Tar 
Products Division, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 


ve KOPPERS 
KOPPERS COAL 
CHEMICALS 
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Stauffer 


SINCE 


to local needs 


Every Stauffer Service Man is 
thoroughly versed in local problems! 

His job is to help solve 
these difficulties, regardless of whether 
any of the complete line of 
Stauffer agricultural chemicals 
is directly concerned. 

And behind every Stauffer Service 
Man is the Stauffer formulation 
know-how, to insure grower satisfactior 
and repeat business. 

Why not investigate Stauffer now? 
We think you’ll be impressed with 
what Stauffer has to offer. 


Stauffer 
CAPTAN 
VAPAM 


PARATHION 
(Flowable and Wettable) 


and a complete line of 
agricultural chemicals of all types. 


CHEMICALS 
1885 


STAUFFER CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Agricultural Chemicals Division 
380 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
636 California Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


Houston * Los Angeles * Omaha * Tampa * Harvey 
Weslaco * North Little Rock * North Portland 
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protect them, but nonetheless the pro- 
tection of fish and wildlife in any 
major spraying operation is a prob 
lem. There could well have been seri- 
ous results in Florida had not pre- 
cautions been taken. 

These and other activities are 
prompting Senator James E. Murray 
of Montana to advocate a special 
study on the effect of pesticides on 
fish and wildlife. The Senator would 
like to see the Interior Department 


given 280,000 dollars (Senate Bill 


#4178) for this investigation. 

If conducted correctly, such in- 
vestigation would be beneficial by 
providing facts about the hazard in 
place of the absence of general data 
today. On the other hand, if the 
program developed into an attempt 
to unduly hamper the application of 
pest control chemicals, it could have 


- serious effects on the efficiency of 


agricultural production. 

Right now it doesn’t look as 
though the matter will receive serious 
consideration until next year — so 
there’s plenty of time for a close 
examination of the aims of the study. 

Agricultural college editors are 
generally credited as being key figures 
in the chain of agricultural communi- 
cations serving as the link between the 
college and the research specialists 
and mass media that directly reach 


the farmer. The National Plant Focd 


Institute works closely with the col- 


lege editors throughout the nation on 
a regular basis. Their latest award 
to Max D. Kirkland, New Jersey 
Extension Service, Farm Radio-Tele- 
vision Editor, Rutgers University, 
demonstrates the cooperative relation- 
ship. 

George S. Round, extension edi- 
tor, University of Nebraska and 
President of the American Associa- 
tion of Agricultural College Editors, 
announced the winner. Louis H. 
Wilson, secretary and director of in- 
formation for the Institute, presented 
Mr. Kirkland the scroll and a check 
for $500.00 to be used for advanced 
professional training in agricultural 
communications. 

Mr. Louis Wilson, having work- 
ed closely with the trade and con- 
sumer press, is known personally to 
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most of the editors throughout the 


country, and the Award is tangible 


demonstration of the confidence shar- 
ed by the Institute and the editors. — 


e 

Lion Given Honor Award 

Lion Oil Co., El Dorado, Ark., 
a division of Monsanto Chemical Co., 
was recently presented an Award of 
Honor by the National Safety Coun- 
cil for 1955 accident-prevention rec- 
ords set by Lion employees. The 


award, highest recognition for indus- 


trial safety achievement made by the 
NSC, was won by Lion for its ‘“‘out- 
standing safety performance.” Lion’s 
accident-frequency rate last year was 
68% better than the standard estab- 
lished by the NSC for the top honor, 
with the severity rate 92% better 
than the Council’s par. 


PHOSPHORIC ACID 


(From Page 35) 


is wise to keep the phosphorus ap- 
plication lean. In the case of carrots, 
phosphoric acid will increase the con- 


DELIVERS 
ACCURATE 
WEIGHT- 
NO OPERATOR 
REQUIRED 


tent of At nee (glucose) i 
and as a result the quality is im- 
proved. 

The albumin of young plants is 


- inordinately increased through phos- 
" phoric acid applications provided that 


the plant is sufficiently supplied with 
nitrogen. Should the plants be suffer- 
ing from nitrogen starvation, the 
albumin content will be depressed by 
feeding them more phosphorus, be- 
cause as just noted nitrogen defici- 
ency status is intensified. 

It has not been shown that phos- 
phorie acid is associated with nitrate 
reduction. Since phosphorus strongly 
favors the elaboration of albumin, the 
content of nitrate nitrogen automa- 
tically becomes depressed, since as 
noted above the nitrogen is not as- 
similated. 

Because it is able to promote the 
metabolism of carbohydrates, phos- 
phoric acid favors the formation of 
a series of secondary plant materials, 
as for example, the fats and oils. 

It is well known that phosphorus 


AUTOWEIGHTION 
in fertilizer plants.... 


Overweight and/or underweight packages are automatically 
rejected by the THAYER CHECKWEIGHER. Desired weight and 
tolerances are set by a dial. Remote weight indication is 
provided. Proof of delivery weight is printed for up to 20 
packages per minute. Guaranteed shock-proof Thayer-Plate 
leverage system (no knife-edge-pivots) accurate for years 
and millions of weighings under dusty conditions. For en- 
gineering information please write THAYER SCALE AND 
ENGINEERING CorP., ROCKLAND, Mass. 


REJECTS 
OFF- 
WEIGHTS 
TO YOUR 

TOLERANCES 
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REPUBLIC STEEL | 


le source of supply for 


e. 


OF 
AMMONIA 


BULK OR BAGGED 
IN CARLOAD LOTS 


Republic is one of the largest producers of 
Sulphate of Ammonia. This means you get 
prompt delivery at regularly scheduled inter- 
vals to meet your requirements. 

Top-analysis Sulphate of Ammonia is avail- 
able in carload lots in bulk form for mixing 
your own blends of high nitrogen fertilizer, — 
or bagged for direct application. 

Order Republic Sulphate of Ammonia now. 
Call or write: 


REPUBLIC STEEL 


GENERAL OFFICES e CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
Export Department: Chrysler Building, New York 17, N. Y. 
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MSA ... everything 


for protection against 
today’s farm chemicals 


RESPIRATORS 


M.S.A. FARM SPRAY RESPIRATOR 


The one Respirator that protects against 
Parathion, EPN, Dieldrin, Aldrin, 
TEPP, HETP, OMPA, and Systox. - 
This extra protection is the result of 
accepted new-type filters, which are 
interchangeable with in-use Farm Spray _ 
Respirators. Light weight; comfort- 
able. Accepted by the U. S. Inter- 
departmental Committee on Pest Con- 
trol. Write for details. 


M.S.A. DUSTFOE RESPIRATOR 


Ideal for breathing protection in fertilizer manufacturing. 
Sturdy; light weight; tops in worker acceptance. Effective 
filtering action against dusts not significantly more toxic 
than lead. Write for details. 


M.S.A. GREENHOUSE MASK (GMC-1)—Safe- 
guard against Parathion, HETP, TEPP, and other 
organic phosphates, 


M.S.A. HYDROCYANIC ACID FUMIGANT 
MASK (GMK)—For use in heavy concentrations 
of hydrocyanic acid gases. 

M.S.A. ORGANIC FUMIGANT MASK (GMA) 
—Protection against Methyl Bromide, etc. | 


M.S.A. ANHYDROUS AMMONIA MASK 
(GMD)—Safeguard against ammonia vapors. All 
masks are accepted by U. S. Interdepartmental 
Committee on Pest Control. Write for details. 


PROTECTIVE CLOTHING 
GOGGLES— FIRST AID 


Complete line of protective clothing from suits to hoods. 
Also goggles, faceshields, and first aid material including the 
M.S.A. Anhydrous Ammonia Kit. 


SAFETY EQUIPM 


MINE SAFETY APPLIANCES COMPANY 
201 North Braddock Avenue, Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 


At Your Service: 82 Branch Offices in the U.S. and Canada 
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fertilization hastens the ripening of 


plants and by this effect directs the 
‘metabolism toward what one looks 
for in useful plants. Therefore, it 
can be said that phosphoric acid im- 
proves quality. More specific investi- 
gations however are still needed be- 
fore it can be shown clearly by chem- 
ical analysis to what extent such in- 
fluence is exerted on the quality. The 
research results previously mentioned 
are merely a small beginning on the 
way to this goal. 


PEA APHID 


(From Page 33) 


treating is done. In 1945, the most 
recent season of high aphid popula- 
tions, enough parathion was sold in 
the area to treat about 150,000 acres 
of peas. Since the pea acreage grown 
was around 100,000 acres, many of 
the pea fields were treated more than 
once. 

While it is not dificult to gain 
good control of the aphids, the in- 
sects may transmit any viruses which 
they are carrying before they die. 
Good aphid control, therefore, does 
not necessarily mean equally good 
virus control. In the Pacific. North- 
west, this knowledge has led to a 
program of spraying those alfalfa 
fields which carry high populations of 
aphids in April, to reduce the move- 
ment of the aphids and virus into the 
pea fields. This type of control, a 
cooperative effort of alfalfa growers 
and processors of peas, is in its sec- 
ond year. It will take several years 
to get an estimate of its true value. 

~ The alfalfa is chiefly grown in 
small irrigated fields, less than 10 
acres in size, interspersed with farm 
buildings and small pastures. The 
size of the fields makes airplane ap- 
plication impractical, and the risk to 
both humans and livestock prevents 
the use of parathion. This opera- 
tion therefore has to be done entirely 
with malathion. In 1955, about 1,900 
acres of the most heavily aphid-in- 
fested alfalfa were sprayed with 16 
to 20 ounces of malathion per acre 
in 10 gallons of water, applied by 
ground machine. In 1956 about 1,150 
acres were sprayed with the same 
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material. The alfalfa grew so rap- 


idly in 1956 that it was soon too 


tall to permit the use of ground ma- 
chines, and nearly all of the work 
was done with a helicopter, apply- 
ing 16 ounces of malathion in five 
gallons of water per-acre. Because 
of the random distribution of small 
fields requiring treatment, a ground 
crew of four men was used to spot 
the fields for the helicopter, to be 
sure that the right fields were 
sprayed. The whole operation took 
about two days actual flying time. 
The alfalfa growers regarded the 
helicopter treatment as more desir- 
able than the ground treatment, be- 
cause the helicopter neither mashed 
down the alfalfa nor did it get stuck 
in ditches, as did the ground ma- 
chines. 

In both 1955 and 1956 the mala- 
thion treatments killed about 80 per- 
cent of the aphids in the alfalfa 
fields treated. There was no sig 
nificant difference between air and 
ground treatments in this respect. 
This kill is very satisfactory for this 
particular program, where reduction, 


rather than eradication, is the ob- 
jective. 4, 
Precautions in Using Insecticides 
Since DDT, malathion and par- 
athion are poisonous they should be 
handled with particular care. Users 
should follow the directions and heed 
all precautions on the container la- 
bel. Parathion is extremely lethal 


and should be applied only by a 


person thoroughly familiar with its 
hazards who will assume full respon- 
sibility for safe use and comply with 
all directions on the label. 

Of course crops treated with 
DDT should not be fed to dairy 
animals, animals being finished for 
slaughter, or poultry. Nor should 
DDT be applied to pea varieties with 
edible pods after the pods form. 

Do not apply malathion to peas 
within three days before a harvest. 
Do not apply parathion to peas witi- 
in 10 days before a harvest. 

After applying malathion to al- 
falfa or peas do not feed the forage 
to livestock for 7 days; after -apply- 
ing parathion to these crops do not 
feed the forage for 15 days.** 


IT’S HERE - 
ITS PROVEN 


ITS Y-M CO'S. 500 LB. PORTABLE 
CUT-BACK DUST BLENDING SYSTEM 


Capacity — Four to six 500 lb. 
batches per hour 


Space Requirement — 
66” x 106” x 15’ O. A. Ht. 


DELIVERED TO YOU—READY TO OPERATE 
System Includes — Dust hood at 
loading station; Sifter; Pre-Mixer 
at floor level; Pneumatic Conveyor- 
Blender; After-Mixer with dust col- 
lector; Dust hood at packaging sta- 
tion, etc; All motors wired to panel 
box with push button controls. 


mi Muncy, Pennsylvania - = 
‘Pasadena 8, Cal. - - - _ is 
' Oakland 13, Cal. 


WRITE OR PHONE 
YOUNG MACHINERY CO. 


MUNCY, PA. TODAY! 


6-3509 
RYan 1-9373 
TEmplebar 2-5391 


' Export Sales Reps.: 
Mercantile Development, Inc. 
50 Church St., New York 7 - 


BArclay 7-4789 
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@ Welded aluminum tanks for storage, pressure vessels 


and processing equipment built to ASME Code specifica- 
tions to meet all insurance requirements; pure aluminum 
tanks for hydrogen peroxide storage or other purposes. 


Conventional or special design tanks, shop built-up or 
field-erected, using flat, flanged and dished or hemispher- 
ical heads, can be built to your specifications. Over a 
century of experience (established 1854) in the fabri- 
cation of metal. Write for Tank Talks. 


Elevated Tanks, 
Pressure Vessels, 
Chemical and 
Processing 
Equipment from 
Aluminum, 
Stainless and 
Carbon Steel, 
Monel and Other 
Alloys. 


raid : Established 1854 


D. COLE MANUFACTURING CO. 
NEWNAN, GEORGIA 


RODUCER 


ROCESSOR 


OF 


INSECTICIDE DUST 


KENNEDY MINERALS, CO., INC. 


2550 East Olympic Blvd. 
Los Angeles 23, California 
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LDED ALUMINUM TANKS 


INSECTICIDE GRADE PYROPHYLLITE 


the ideal diluent and extender 
for AGRICULTURAL INSECTICIDES 


Dusts compounded with Glendon’s Insecti-- 
cide Grade Pyrophyllite will not absorb mois- 
ture, nor will the carrier separate from the 
active ingredients during storage. It holds 
well on plant leaves even during rain, and 
when dusted from the air, settles rapidly, 
minimizing drift. 


pH 6 to7 


92 to 95% will pass 
a 325 mesh screen 


Wt.—30 Ibs. per cu. ft. 


Aver. particle size 
below 5 microns 


Non-alkaline and chemically inert 


GLENDON PYROPHYLLITE COMPANY 


P.O. Box 2414 
Greensboro, N. C. 


Plant and Mines 
Glendon, N. C. 


“America’s No.1 Bag Maker" 


General Offices—St. Louis 2, Mo. 


Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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Agricultural Chemicals is sent to 
6,000 manufacturers, distributors, 
dealers, etc, each month — If 
you've a service or product for 
this industry, offer it in the classi- 
fied section or professional direc- 
tory of Agricultural Chemicals. 
See pages 117 & 119 of this issue. 


~ PILLS AND POWDERS 


(From Page 52) 


Pills and powders indeed! Amer- 
ican pigs and chickens have been 
enjoying for several years the use of 
antibiotics to get them to reach the 
oven or bacon stage more quickly. 
More recently we have heard of 
tests of a wider range of these mar- 
vellous drugs for animal growth and 
also for the control of certain dis- 
eases of crops. Erythromycin, baci- 
tracin, phytomycin, agrimycin, sureo- 
mycin, penicillin and many others 
are already in common usage on 
American farms. 

Dull, tedious and monotonous? 
Surely, such words cannot honestly 
be applied to modern agriculture. 
Ours is an intensely interesting and 
exciting industry.k* 


TERRACLOR 


(From Page 57) 


fied hand-operated fertilizer spreader 
to the open furrows. The material 
was then worked into the soil. The 


same day (March 10) cut seed of 
the Cobbler variety were hand-plant- 
ed 14 inches apart, and fertilized 
and covered with a one-row potato 
planter. It was calculated that 58, 
116, and 174 pounds of the active 
material were applied per acre. Four 
replicates (40 seed-piece replicates) 
were randomized for each treatment 
rate and the untreated check plots. 


The data obtained in this test 
are listed in Table 2. Stand counts 
made on April 26 showed no sig- 
nificant differences between treat- 
ments. At harvest (June 30) the 
US #1 size potatoes from each 
replicate were graded for scab se- 
verity and a scab index was deter- 
mined. When these data were an- 
alyzed, no significant differences were 
found between the three rates of 
PCNB but all had significantly less 
scab than the untreated plots. 


The number of potatoes pro- 
duced per plot was not significantly 
different for the various treatments. 
Weight yields, however, for both 
total and marketable potatoes of US 
+1 size showed significant increases 
for the three rates of PCNB, as 
compared to the check. The fact that 
the higher rates of application of 
PCNB failed to further reduce the 
incidence of scab might indicate lack 
of thorough mixing of the materials 
into the soil. However, similar re- 
sults have been obtained elsewhere in 
spite of thorough mixing. 


Results of 1955 


FUNGICIDE TESTS 


1955 FUNGICIDE TESTS 


The complete results of 
1955 fungicide tests, listing 
response of various crops to 
commercial and -experi- 
mental fungicides are con- 
tained in a 20-page, bound 
booklet. 


The publication of these 
results is under the sponsor- 


ship of the American Phyto- 


‘ pathological Society. It is a 


continuation of the publica- 
tion of results formerly pro- 
vided through a supplement 
of the Plant Disease Epi- 


Ave. number Ave. ses demics and _ Identification 
of diseased weight o , 
Material Conc. plants heads per Section, USDA. 
ppm per plot plot (grams) 
Naphthaleneacetic acid 50 2.6") 518) Table 3. 
zs ae 100 2.8 442) ; se 
Indoleacetic acid 50 5.8) 689 Big-vein incidence Price: $1.00 
“ “ 100 78 652 and yields for let- é 
2,4,6-Trichlorophenoxy- “* tuce plants pre- Postpaid if check accompanies order — 
ce) a7 trectodivithchem-” | rotor aed Senne cree eae 
2,4,6-Trichlorophenoxy- otherapeutants. . 
acid 100 7.0 590 “ = Significantly less Send your check with order to: 
CC 1182 100 6.9 3940) - disease than check. 
: vie se on » = Significantly light. Department of Plant Pathology 
aptan i er than check. 
Calcium chloride 1000 6.40 709 * = Significantly _heav- Bee soe ral 
i (8) (©) Se ahi Areas College of Agriculture 
Zinc sulfate 250 6.0 871 
Check — 8.6 714 Cornell University 


L.S.D. at 5% level for disease data = 2.2 Ithaca, New York 


L.S.D. at 5% level for yield data = 133 grams. 
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Only Presto-clean Pots are Sterile-clean .. . 
SATISFIED PRESTO. USERS INCLUDE: PREST FLOWER POT WASHER 


peti a ie li gat REMOVES ALL DIRT © DEBRIS © FUNGI 


Pittsburgh Coke & Chemical Co. 
Merck & Company 


Naugatuck Chemical Company Modern plant propagation demands the utmost 
U. S. Dept. of Agriculture care to insure freedom from bacteria. A clean, 
Leading Schools and Colleges . . . sterile pot is better than a new one. Presto 


cleans pots inside and out in one easy opera- 


Indiana University tion; cleans up to 1000 pots per hour. The 


Rutgers University 


improved PRESTO has leakproof ball bearings, 
Teseene & M College automatic alignment of brushes, valve regulated 
Commercial Growers .. . water supply. 
Beall Greenhouse Co., Vashon, Wash. 
Jos. F. Dornacher, Cincinnati, Ohio ; Write for circular and price list. 
August Grawehr, Boonton, N. J. _ 2 
Oscar M. Kirsch, Honolulu, Hawaii MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Municipalities . . . PREST : 
Cincinnati, Ohio Richmond, Calif. 366 Bassett Rd., Dept. AC @ Bay Village, O. 
New Orleans, La. Vancouver, B. C., Canada 


vue" LABORATORY 
rns SERVICES 


Biological evaluation of insecticides 

Screening of compounds for insecticidal, 
fungicidal, and bactericidal proper- 
ties 

Bioassay of insecticide residues on crops 

Chemical determination of insecticides 


Pharmacology including warm-blooded 
toxicity studies 
Warfarin assays—physico-chemical and 


Here is the KAOLIN to give you complete biological 


satisfaction at a reasonable cost Other biological, chemical, 
and microbiological services 


Immediate Delivery PROJECT RESEARCH AND CONSULTATION 
DISTRIBUTED BY Write for Price Schedule 
Produced by the 


WHITTAKER “Qty WISCONSIN ALUMNI 
CLARK & Batesburg, RESEARCH FOUNDATION 
DANIELS, INc. _ S.C. P.O. Box 2217-B ® Madison 1, Wisconsin 


260 West Broadway New York (3, N. Y. 
o 


PUBLISHED BY CAPPER PUBLICATIONS—LARGEST AGRICULTURAL PRESS IN THE WORLD 
Sales Offices: New York, Cleveland, Chicago, Topeka, Los Angeles and San Francisco 
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PROFESSIONAL 


Directory 


ALVIN J. COX, Ph.D. 


Chemical Engineer and Chemist 


(Formerly Director of Science, Govern- 
ment of the Philippine Islands. Retired 
Chief, Bureau of Chemistry, State of 
California, Department of Agriculture.) 


ADVISER ON AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICAL PROBLEMS AND 
INVESTIGATIONS 


Consultant in reference to spray injury 
and damage, claims, including imports 
of fruits and nuts, formulas, labeling, 
advertising and compliance with law. 


1118 Emerson Street 
Palo Alto, California 


| Theodore Riedeburg Associates 


Sales Consultants 
and 
Manufacturers’ Representatives 
on 


Agricultural Chemicals 


415 Lexington Ave. 
New York 17, New York 
MU rray Hill 7-1488 


MEMO TO: 

Suppliers of 

Agricultural Chemicals 
FROM: 

Crippen & Erlich Laboratories 


A subsidiary of Foster D. Snell, Inc. 
1138 E. North Avenue 

Baltimore 2, Maryland 

Tel. Belmont 5-6350 

SUBJECT: 

Testing of Agricultural Chemicals 


Write for our complete price list 
covering Insecticides. Fungicide, 
Herbicide, Rodenticide and Fertil- 
izer Analyses. 


this space reserved for 


your advertisement 


Make yourself 


known throughout 


the industry 
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FLORIDA FIELD TRIALS 


Evaluations 
of 
Agricultural Chemicals. 


DR. G. R. TOWNSEND 


Box 356 
Belle Glade, Florida 


FRIAR M. THOMPSON, JR. 
Consultant 


Specializing in insecticides, ro- 
denticides, fungicides, weed 
controllers for industry, house- 
hold, and farm. 
Product formulation, 
labeling. 


testing, 


Athens, Georgia 


SOIL & PLANT TESTS 


SOIL FERTILITY PROBLEMS 


EVALUATION OF 
AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 


Dr. Wolf's Agricultural Laboratories 


2620 Taylor St. Hollywood, Fla. 


E. H. SIEGLER, Ph. D. 


(Formerly U. S. Department Agriculture) 


Pesticide Consultant 
Washington Representative 


Preliminary appraisal of chemicals for con- 
trol of pests of agricultural crops; field 
research with promising formulations for 
determination of pesticidal utility and resi- 
dues; preparation of petitions for certifica- 
tion of usefulness. 


201 Tulip Avenue, Takoma Park, 12, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
PHONE: JUNIPER 5-1555 


* 
Nathaniel Tischler, Ph.D. 


Laboratory, greenhouse, and field evalu- 
ations of insecticides, nematocides, rod- 
enticides, insect and rodent repellents, 
fungicides, herbicides and other plant 
regulators. Toxicological evaluations. 
Literature and market surveys. 


Tischler Research Service, RD 


Jamesburg, N. J. Jamesburg 1-0422 


AC on Microfilm 


All issues of AGRICUL- 
TURAL CHEMICALS are 
available on Microfilm. 


Librarians and other interested 
subscribers can contact University 
Microfilms, 13 North First Street, 
Ann Arbor, Mich., for price in- 


formation and copies. 


Have you a service to sell? 
Are you a consultant... 
a representative? 


a salesman? 


Offer your talents, your services, 
your facilities in the agricultural 
chemical industry’s only profes- 


sional directory. 


Advertising rates on request. 


N.Y. Phone: Barclay 7-7121 
in Caldwell: Caldwell 6-5520 
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Pyrethrum? 


Allethrin? 
ask 
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f 
As acknowledged\pioneers and recognized authorities1 in the 
correct use of pyrethrum, allethrin and their most“effective 
synergists, MGK 264 and. piperonyl butoxide, we offer stand- 
ardized concentrates, extracts;dusts of guaranteed uniformity. 


If Your aerosols, sprays, or dusts include the use of the 


powerful, safe and spectacular knockdown agents, pyrethrum 
and allethrin, send your inquiry today. All requests for 


information” answered by qualified authorities. Write. .” 
we 
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Minnegeele Minnesota 


1711 S.E. Fifth Street - 


Lancaster, Allwine & Rommel 


Registered Patent Attorneys 
Suite 428, 
815—15th STREET, N. W. 
Washington 5, D. G: 


w- 
ot 


Patent Practice before U. S. Patent 
Office. Validity 


ment Investigations and Opinions. 


and Infringe- 


Booklet 


Conception” 


and form “Evidence of 


fortvarded upon request. 
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LATE TYPE UR 
REBUILT 
MACHINERY 


Specially Priced For Quick Sale 


Mikro 3TH, 3W, 2TH, 1SH, 1F Pulverizers, 


W &P 200 gallon Heavy Duty Mixer, tilting type, with 
Sigma Blades. 


J. H. Day Dry Powder Mixers, 50 to 10,000 lbs. cap. 
Day 650 gal. Steam Jacketed Jumbo Mixer. 

Resina S, LC and Capem 4-Head Automatic Cappers. 
Burt 611 AUB and Knapp D Wraparound Labelers. 


Day, Robinson, Rotex, Tyler Hum-mer, Raymond, Great 
Western and Gayco Sifters. 


Stokes and Smith B Auger Transwrap. 

Triangle Model Ul Auger Powder Filler. 

Stokes and Smith Gl, G6, HG88 Duplex Auger Fillers. 
Pony, Ermold, World Semi and Fully Auto. Labelers. 
Standard Knapp 429 Automatic Carton Sealer. 
Package Machinery FA, FAQ, FA2 Auto. Wrappers. 
Hayssen, Scan ia, Miller, Campbell, Oliver Wrappers. 


Tremendous Stock of—Mixers, Labelers, Dryers, 
Fillers, Sifters, Grinders, Cappers, Pulverizers, 
Packaging and Carton Sealing Machines. 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERIES 


Rebuilt 


Machinery 
Established 1912 \omoeu/ 


UETULATERROELTETALUAASTLARYOET ELEALTOTSTOTOTOOLES EGET ESET 


Write, Wire, Phone Collect for Details and Prices 
UNION STANDARD EQUIPMENT CO. 


318-322 Lafayette St. New York 12, N. Y. & 
0 0 


HOW TO combat weeds ... 


check their introduction, 
spread, regrowth... 
effectively-economically 


ETT TUTTO UTUUTTTNUTU TTT TNUCUVNNTUUUUUNUUULU OU CULUUIUUULULUU DLT LULULUD LULU LULL EL LUCIO CLL 


Here is an authoritative, thorough book that gives 
you all the data and practical] help you need to 
prepare—and carry out—a tested, efficient, success- 
ful method of attack on any weed in any location 


quickly and effectively. Based on experience, re- 
search and experiment, it shows what methods of 
weed control have been proven most effective for 
weeds of all species—from crab grass to wild mus- 
tard— points out what methods can be applied 
economically in certain areas—shows how and when 
to apply a control measure, the season and rate 
of application, dosage, ete., and outlines the ma- 
terials and machinery needed. 


Koen WEED 
CONTROL 


A Textbook and Manual 


By WILFRED W. ROBBINS 
ALDEN C. CRAFTS 


Quickly shows you 
how to eradicate 


SPECIAL WEEDS 

Bracken Fern 

Canada Thistle 

Horse Nettle 

Nut Grass q 

Poison Ivy, Poison 
Sumac, Poison Oak 


Prickly Pear and RICHARD N. RAYNOR 
Quack Grass All at the College of Agriculture 
Russian Thistl University of California 


Wild Garlic, Wild Onion 
IN SPECIAL AREAS 543 pages, 6 x 9, 202 illustrations, 


charts, tables, $8.00 


meadow - 

pasture The book provides the farmer horticulturist, greens- 
range lands keeper, highway maintenance engineer, landscape gar- 
lawns : dener, etc., with a definite answer to his particular 
golf greens and fairways problem, indicating the methods that are especially 
orchards adapted to meadow, grainfield, orchard, golf green, 
vineyards roadside, greenhouse, and other speeific locations. 
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ADVERTISING 


Rates for classified advertisments are ten cents 
per word. $2.00 minimum, except those of in- 


dividuals seekirig employment, where the rate is_ 


five cents per word, $1.00 minimum. Check 
must accompany all classified advertisments. Ad- 
dress all replies to Classified Advertisements 
with Box Number care of AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICALS, P.O. Box 31, Caldwell, N. J. 
Closing date: 10th of preceding month. 


Situations Wanted: 


POSITION WANTED: Plant Superin- 
tendent or Assistant: Nine years 
supervisory experience in the produc- 
tion and formulation of finished agri- 
cultural insecticides. Will receive B.S. 
degree in Chemistry in August 1956, 
Desire a challenging position with a 
growing concern. ddress Box 181, 
c/o Agricultural Chemicals. 


IN SALES & SALES MANAGE- 
MENT: Ten years experience in sales 
promotion, supervision and manage- 
ment of consumer and field insecti- 
cides over 13 state area. B.S. degree 
in agriculture. Address Box 128, c/o 
Agricultural Chemicals. 


ENTOMOLOGIST: M. S. degree plus 
seven years experience in formula- 
tion evaluation and field testing of 
insecticides. Age 33, married, excel- 
lent references. Address Box 130, c/o 
Agricultural Chemicals. 


For Sale: 


FOR SALE: (3) Sprout Waldron size 
12 Ribbon Mixers, 336 cu. ft. work. 
cap; (3) Jeffrey 150 cu. ft. steel hop- 
pers and scales; Rotary Steam Tube 
Dryer 4’ dia. x 30’ long; Rotary Hot 
Air Dryers 3’ dia. x 24’ long, 4'6” 
dia. x 40’ long; 5’3’” dia. x 30’ long; 
also Hammer Mills, Mikro Pulveriz- 
ers, Ball Mills, Jaw Crushers. Over 
75 one-piece welded steel tanks from 
4300 gal. to 23.000 gal. sizes. Perry 
Equipment Corp., 1428 N. 6th St., 
Phils. i720; ba. 


FOR SALE SO. CALIF. Ideal location 


in the center of Ventura County for 
chemical and fertilizer mfg, business. 
Approx. 4 ac.—8 ac. black top, 2 ware- 
houses 90 x 45 — office and showroom 
40 x 44. 3 years old. P. O. Box E. 
Somis, California. 


AUGUST, 1956 


SURPLUS FERTILIZER MIXING 
AND HANDLING EQUIPMENT FOR 
SALE: Complete list of machinery 
available at Berkeley and Los Ange- 
les plants will be sent on request to: 
Pacific Guano Company, 1832 Second 
Street, Berkeley 10, California. Tel- 
ephone: THornwall 5-7120. 


Help Wanted: 


“Wanted — Manager for large ferti- 
lizer plant — North Midwest Area — 
Granulation experience preferred. 
Give age, education, experience first 
letter.” Address Box 129, Agricultural 
Chemicals. 


“Wanted: Agricultural graduate, pre- 
ferably with Entomology major to 
assist Agricultural Salesmanager. Ex- 
cellent opportunity for young man to 
combine technical training with sales. 
Apply Thompson- Hayward Chemical 
Company, 2915 Southwest Boulevard, 
Kansas City, Missouri. 


Business Opportunities: 


CHEMICAL CO., S. Cent. Tex. Mfg. leading 
natlly adv. prod. Bottles, pkgs, compounds 
chemicals. Sells ret, whlsel. Large mod. brick 
bldg., heart of ind. area leading pop. cent. 
Tex. Excellent opportunity for exp. All stock, 
nec. equip. A-1 cond. Priced right. Dept. #7569. 


FERTILIZER MFGR. & DISTRIBUTOR, So. 
Calif. nr. Los Angles. Mfgrs. & dist. own 
brands of fertilizers & plant foods. Also 
handles whlsel garden tools & insecticides. 
XInt. profits. Outstanding reputation. Ccmonl. 
equip. Establ. 1938. Priced low. Dept. #23299. 


SULPHUR MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
No, Cen. Calif. Handles mfgr. & processing of 
dusting & wetable sulphur & sulphur dusts. 
XInt. profits. Ideal loc. Compl. equip. 200x165 
land w/bldg. included. Ill health forces sale. 
Priced right. Dept. #23201. 


CHAS. FORD & ASSOC., INC. 
6425 Hollywood Blvd., Los Angles 28, Calif. 


‘Looking for a man? 


Use Agricultural Chemicals as the 
most logical medium to reach the 
very person you seek. Classified 
advertisements are read widely. 
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_. «+ when it comes to cancer? | 
Do you bury your head in the sand and 
hope it won't attack you or someone close 
to you? Fight cancer with a check-up to ~ 
protect yourself andacheck tohelp others. - 1 
- Give to your Unit of the American Cancer | 
Society, or mail your gift to CANCER, 
c/o your town’s Postmaster. 

AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 
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HANDBOOK OF AGRICULTURAL 
PEST CONTROL 


by : 
8.4-Railey and L.M. Smith 
CONTENTS 


The Commercial Agricultural Chemicals 
Physical and Chemical Properties 
Compatibility 
Containers 
Fumigants and Fumigation 
Toxicology and Residues 
Spray Oils and their Properties 
Spraying Machines 
Rates of Delivery of Spray Machines 
Rates of Application for Sprays 
Dusts and Dusting 
Aircraft 
Mosquito Control 
Hazards 
Miscellaneous Topics 
Tables and Formulas 
Terms and Symbols 
184 PAGES $3.25 in U. S. A. 


Send check with order 


INDUSTRY PUBLICATIONS, Inc. 
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Onions Carrots 
Yield Yield Insecticide % Damage 

Insecticide Damage per 100 sq. meter per hectare Mo vlaseone 176 
No Insecticide 53.00% aes kg 49.0 cwt Vertndall Clee 0.8 
Alvit 55 vee 356 kg 178.4 cwt 

Early Cauliflower Late Cabbage 
No. Insecticide Alvit 55 No. Insecticide Alvit 55 
Damage to stalk % damage % damage Damage to stalk % damage % damage 

No damage 11.6 PE No damage cee 13.0 
Light damage 48.1 36.1 Light damage 1,5 43.3 
Medium damage 15.4 6.6 Medium damage 12.0 25 
Heavy damage 25.0 1.6 Heavy damage 61.0 12.2 


ALVIT 95 


(From Page 39) 


Examination of cabbages treated 
with Alvit 55 showed strong color 
and healthy stalks and roots—untreat- 
ed cabbages were pale and withered. 

Tests show that bulbs also can 
be protected against the onion mag- 
got by treating with Alwit 55. Just 
before planting, bulbs are dipped with 
a sieve into a 5 per cent solution of 
Alvit. Five grams of Alvit stirred 
in one liter of water is sufficient to 
dip 1000 seed bulbs. 

As in the case of seed, the bulbs, 
after being dipped in the Alvit solu- 
tion, are simply left to dry briefly 
unti] the salt crust forms and then 
are ready for planting. 

Extensive testing shows that, in 
the case of all vegetables treated with 
Alvit, use of the preparation does 
not change the seed planting pattern. 
Normal sowing can be continued 
without reference to the Alvit treat- 
ment. 

The Schering Company reports 
that Alvit 55 has won general ac- 
ceptance in Europe. They are export- 
ing the product and will seek distri- 
bution in the world market. 

“Our most optimistic expecta- 
tions have been far surpassed,” a 
company spokesman said. “Here, in 
Germany, Alvit 55 has achieved most 
spectacular success with the onion 
crop. In many areas of Germany 
onion planting had become unprofit- 
able because of heavy maggot dam- 
age. Alvit 55, by virtually eliminat- 
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ing maggots, has restored the onion 
crop to an important position in Ger- 
man agriculture." ** 


Supervisors’ Safety School 
The Fertilizer Section of the Na- 
tional Safety Council will hold a 
Safety Training School for Super- 
visors at the Cape Fear Hotel, Wilm- 
ington, N. C., August 16-17 to im- 
plement plant safety programs. The 
school will be under the direction of 
W. C. Creel, chief safety inspector 
of the North Carolina Dept. of Labor 
and chairman of the Supervisory 
Training Program Committee of the 
NSC’s Fertilizer Section. Supervisors 
attending will be given material and 
training for active accident preven: 
tion work in their respective plants. 


German Lecturer To Speak 

Dr. Dietrich Magnus, an associate 
of the Zoological Institute of the 
Technical Hochschule of Darmstadt, 
Germany, has been announced as the 
principal speaker at the Summer 
Meeting of the New Jersey Entomo- 
logical Society. The meeting is 
scheduled for: August 14 at 8 p.m. 
in Room D, Rutgers University Com- 
mons, New Brunswick, N. J.. 

Dr. Magnus, an official delegate 
from West Germany to the Tenth 
International Congress of Entomology 
in Montreal next month, will speak 
on the subject “Experimental Analy- 
sis of Some Over-optimal Sign Stimuli 
in the Mating Behavior of the 
Mother-of-Pearl Butterfly.” 


Chipman Lists Plant Changes 
Chipman Chemical Co., Bound 
Brook, N. J., recently announced 
several personnel changes in connec- 
tion with its basic 2,4-D manufactur- 
ing plant in Portland, Oregon. The 
plant is now nearing completion. 
M. L. Somerville, development 
engineer of the company’s executive 
ofices at Bound Brook, is acting 
superintendent of the new facilities, 
and has been engaged in planning 
and engineering since the plant’s in- 
ception. Gilbert Jordan, formerly a 
chemist, has been named assistant 
superintendent of the new opera- 
tions. 
Linden E. Harris, former assist- 
ant district manager of the North- 
west district, is returning to his form- 
er duties after a year in the East 
developing the herbicide research and 
technical service program. Tom E. 
Cowan, who had been acting as as- 


sistant manager, was assigned to sales 


for western Oregon and Washington, 

and will also handle general agricul- 

tural industrial sales and advertising 

for the Northwest. Joe Durst has 

been named district office manager. 
@ 


Increase in DDT Sales 
Montrose Chemical Corp. of 


California, DDT producer, reports 
that it has sold all of its production 
of DDT through August. At the 
same time, the company is said to 
be continuing to operate at full capa- 
city. Pincus Rothberg, Montrose pres- 


ident, reports that current national 


output of DDT is ahead of 1955 
production which for the full year 
was 48,500,000 pounds. 
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HE Virginia-Carolina contest is over, 

— with a victory for the challenger. 
In spite of some big blocks of stock held 
in the fertilizer industry being voted for 
the incumbent management, the insurgents 
won the proxy contest conducted last 
month and will now take over control of 
the company. They have indicated that 
they will make an extensive study of V-C 
operations before suggesting changes to 


oe, 


reverse the unfavorable current earnings 
position of the company. 
& &- 222 4 
A new dual-purpose aerosol insecti- 
cide is reported to be going great guns 
this season. Recommended for garden 
pests as well as household insects, 
“Raid” has been a big 1955 seller for 
S. C. Johnson & Son. The formula in- 
cludes pyrethrins, piperonyl butoxide 


Nfs! can't air-condition all outdoors, and it is just as foolhardy 
to expect productive results from your advertising if you dis- 
perse it and fritter it away in a wide variety of “fringe” magazines. 


It's far better to concentrate your program in the leading maga- 
zine in the field. That way, the people who really count will be 
sure to see your message, and read it often] 


In the agricultural chemicals field, of course, you can reach 


these people by advertising in 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 


Caldwell 


New Jersey 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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and rotenone, in addition to methoxy- — 
chlor, which gives it a dramatic contact 
knock-down effect. ; ‘ 
eee ek 
The feeling in the insecticide busi- 
ness over the past few years has been that 
while the chlorinated hydrocarbon insecti- 
cides may be losing their effectiveness 
against various pests, we could at least 
count on continued dependable control 
with the phosphates. Now comes the dis- 
quieting news that phosphates too are 
showing signs of losing their effectiveness. 
The Government Pest Infestation Labora- 
tory in Denmark reports on experimental 
work with house flies, indicating that the 
strain with which they were working had 
developed resistance to parathion, diazinon 
and Bayer 21/99. They observe that “‘de- 
velopment of resistance may impede the 
control of house fries even with organic 
phosphorus compounds.” 
eee KR 
The New Mexico State Health De- 
partment has recently decided that potash 
miners face no appreciable danger from 
dust inhalation. A survey disclosed that 
a miner would receive no more potash 
from breathing the dust than would be 
taken into the system by eating an apple. 
SR #850 
The disciples of organic gardening 
have long contended that commercial fer- 
tilizers are toxic to soil bacteria and earth- 
worms. There is no scientific evidence to 


_ support this thesis, says Prof. Emil Truog, 


noted soil scientist of the University of 
Wisconsin, in a recent issue of “Plants 
and Gardens,” publication of the Brook- 
lyn Botanic Garden. He also denies that 
there is anything to the belief that com- 
mercial fertilizers produce crops of inferior 
food value. The 80-page “Handbook on 
Soils” of the Botanic Garden, illustrated 
with over seventy photographs and draw- 
ings, is available for $1.00 from the Brook- 
lyn Botanic Garden, Brooklyn 25, N. Y. 
z**eekk 

Back to the Essex & Sussex again 
a month from now for the annual fall - 
convention of the National Agricultural 
Chemicals Association. After the re- 
ception at the Hollywood Beach last 
March it should be very satislying to 
get back once more to a hotel where 
the management can be counted on to 
act as if they knew we are coming 
and are glad we are there. And if you 
have delayed with your room reserva- 
tions, the worst you can expect is be- 
ing next door at the Monmouth. No 
motels this trip. 

see 

With paper prices continuing to rise, 
and the government shoving 2nd class 
postal rates higher and higher, a year’s 
subscription to Ag Chemicals for three 
bucks is getting to be an even bigger 
bargain. We’re happy to advise that more 
and more folks seem to be recognizing 
this fact, for paid circulation is currently 
at an all time high. And in spite of the 
fact that our accountants tell us we lose 
about seven dollars on each new sub- 
scriber, we're hoping our list continues to 
grow. If you aren't already getting AC 
regularly, be our guest. Advertisement. 
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PARTNERS IN PROGRESS 


Part of whatever success we have enjoyed since 
we commenced operations at Carlsbad over twenty 
years ago, has been due to the development of the 
fertilizer industry and our constant desire to grow 


with our nation’s farm economy. 


POTASH COMPANY OF AMERICA 
CARLSBAD, NEW MEXICO. 
General Sales Office .. . 1625 Eye Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 


Midwestern Sales Office... First National Bank Bldg., Peoria, III. 
Southern Sales Office . . . Candler Building, Atlanta, Ga, 


THE FINANCIAL HARVEST 


AVERAGE GHRR SPOT MKT , 


These men are in business to puy cotton. But farmers 
can’t sell them the cotton that insects destroyed. That’s 
why leading cotton growers everywhere make a regular, 
thorough insect control program one of the key factors 
in producing a maximum yield per acre. 

When it comes to selecting an insecticide for their 
program, leading growers naturally want the most for 
their money. That’s why so many of them rely on 
toxaphene dusts or sprays. 

Carefully kept records of growers all over the Cotton 
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iE dusts - sprays 


THE CHEMICAL BASE FOR TOXAPHENE JS PRODUCED BY HERCULES FROM THE SOUTHERN PINE 


Belt show that toxaphene insecticides have helped them 
make consistently high yields per acre. Toxaphene in- 
secticides can be used in early, mid, or late season and 
in most cases toxaphene alone is sufficient to control all 
the insects that may infest cotton fields. 

Men who grow cotton know it’s just good business to 
look at an insect control program as an investment. 
The pay-off will come at picking time and they rely on 
toxaphene dusts or sprays to keep their insect losses to 
the minimum, and their profits at a maximum. 


Agricultural Chemicals Division 
Naval Stores Department 
HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


970 Market St., Wilmington 99, Del. 


Plants at Brunswick, Ga., Hattiesburg, Miss. Offices at Atlanta, 
Birmingham, Brownsville, Dallas, Greenville, Los Angeles, Raleigh Nx56-8(R) 


